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Mme. TECLA VIGNA 


Cincinnati’s Noted Vocal Instructor 





MUSICAL COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carnecize HALL, 
Telephone, 2634 Columbus. 


Church, 


New York. 





THEO. J. TOEDT, 
INSTRUCTION. 
New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. 
VOCAL 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Studio, 404 Carnegie Hall. 


Tel. 3061 Circle. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra- 
pky. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 1202 Lefferts Place 


BARONESS KATHERINE 
EVANS VON KLENNER, 
GARCIA VOCAL METHOD. 
Grand Prix Paris Exposition, 1 
gs2 Eighth Ave., N. Y. Tel. 651 Circle. 


900. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 

Oratorieo, Musicales. Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER. 

609 West 137th Street, - New York. 


Concerts, 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Veice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
rst W. 7oth St. Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mame. Anna E. ZiecGver, Director, 
Met. Opera House Bldg., 1425 B’way, New York. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Me. anv Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Suite 70, Carnegie Ha Phone, 
Residence, and eae for Students, 


1472 Circle. 
Cliffcrest. 
Stupio 


For particulars apply, Carnecie Hatt 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO-—-TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 








DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 


Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 


Fall term begins Sept. 13th. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 





PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF 


THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


H. H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. 


172 E, 117th St. Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of 

Soloist, Accompanist, 

2 West 2oth St. Parson Price Studio. 


Gabrilowitsch. 
Ensemble. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
New York Studio: 155 W. 118th St. 
Phone, Morningside 1137. 


Brooklyn Studio: Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave 
one, Prospect 6400. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





GALIN - Paris - CHEVE SCHOOL OF 


SicHt SIncING—EarR TRAINING. 
Wilbur A, Luyster, Director. 
New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 

New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time. Positive results. Ask former 
students. Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 

5469 J Bedford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercv. New York City. 





| 








HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle, 





THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 
828-8290 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 2822 Circle. 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 


1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION., 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 








FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Mernop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-8g2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 19153 

President State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons, 
Studio: 701 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With ~ae “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Orme Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel, 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING, 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opens House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 9086. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 
The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
Fall Term begins Omeber Ist. 
308 West 56th St. Braue Columbus. 
end 2c, address Sec’ yh + foe 
“(My Vocal Method. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method, 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 West s7th St. 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada. 


60 West goth St., N. Y. Tel. 6333 Bryant. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES, 
1730 Broadway, Cor. s5sth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus, 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE, 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., —_ York, 
Phone, Murray Hiii 42 


Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 "Satios Ave. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FRIEDMANN) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628, 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection, 


F. & H. CARRI, Directora, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 3d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viotrnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concerti 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and ited 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., _ York, 
hone, Harlem 342 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. i ae 1821 Dia- 
mond St.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


41 West 4sth St., New York. 
Tel. Bryant 9080. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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*BUGGINI’S = 


the beauty of the Italian language and then to Siew hy in 
their bors rea yoone French, English, German, ete. Some of 
her celebrated pupils: Culp” Ingram, Gates, etc. Lan- 
guages, Painting, Singing lessons by famous oe Apply 
ip person at the tudios, 166 West 79th St., 


— o ARDNER: Violinist 


MEMBER KNEISEL Q' quarey 1914-1915 
Management: Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave.. New York 


i: LEVY 








PIANIST 





Kimball Hall 
Chicago 








MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - ~- New York 


BUTLER ox 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt’ ; Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 
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PERMELIA GC RI E CONTRALTO | DUNNING SYSTEM 27,,t™rs0vm | Music 

ster a hg oy 6 a owe. 

CONCERT on ORATORIO RECITAL ments, rs. arrie ouise lunnin, est got 

Wanagement: Alma Voodisch, 8941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, il. | Occ, 8°” Yor City. Western address: Portland, 
SOPRANO 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 17! W. 57th St.. New York 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - - Chicago, Ill. 





PAULINE LEMMER — Voice Cutrure 


STUC KY Art or SINGING 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (e2si Music 


130 West 97th Street New York City 


wassii TT, EP Ss 


CONDUCTOR 
+ Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York. Room 67. Phone. Bryant 5354 


= TORPADIE 


- Soprano 


Address: Music League of 
America, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


**A sincere artist, and one en it will be 
a pleasure to hear again.” . Y. Tribune 


v0. FORSYTH 


Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
of Piano Playing 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM 
OR TEACHING 
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Address: 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: ) ie * 


Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 





267 VeRNon AVENUE, BrooxkLyn, 
Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


Carolyn WILLARD runs: 








FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDICE BLYE jit: 
Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Elghth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO 


TENOR 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Russian, Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
Approved by 5 aes and Titto Ticceedi, Tamagno, 
Brogi, De-Falco, E 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 














EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
_ May Smith 
60 Jefferson oA Columbus, 


Management: 
Ohio. 





REUBEN H. 


cam DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 
180 Claremont Avenue, New York 

Phone. Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - - a 








Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Crangins and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 








Baroness L|TTAvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


Marion T. Marsh 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Management: 


SIGNOR 
SARE 





eos, 708 Prospect 7272 w. 
Music League of America. 


GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street. New York Phone: River 6137 


> :FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management. 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50) Fifth Avenue. New York 


Personal address: 479 West 146th 
St., N. Y. Tel. 4949-M Audubon. 








ROZms 













BERTRAM 


BARITONE 


DIRECTION 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St.. NEW YORK 


BONCI 


SAYS: 


“In examining a fh 8 volce 
and finding it at fault 

suggest to tin uit 
There Is no volce defect that can 
escape . and that can- 














MADAME VALERI. 


her notice. 
not be corrected by her ability. tremolo included. when bad 
training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal chords. 
1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 











KAZ 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: 
{ — FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Musie Schoel 


300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccowanis: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: St. Pavut 


S. WESLEY rere 


James Chu 
22d and Walom Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


ow DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 









































Personal Address: Studio Hall Club, 
35 E. 62d St., New York City. Phone, Plaza 7261. 
oon %& 
TENOR COMPOSER 


“Song of the Canoe” “An Evening Song” “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starlight’’ (w: Pe. z song) 
Hotel Marie a. ree 66th and — Sts.. New York 
HALLET GILB Tel. 2740 Columbus 


SCHUT 


Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio. 

“Miss Schutz is, without 
question, one of the best con- 
tralto singers who has ap- 
peared in Utica in many 
years.” 

Utica Herald Dispatch. 

Exclusive Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 17! W.57th St..N.Y. 





BHO 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 
¢ Phone, Bryant 4422 





r 











CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Managemert Alma Voedisch 
3941 1 Rokeby Street, Chicago, Ill. 











KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





OHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


HAZEL EDEN soprano 


ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, At Homes, | Fes- 





POSNER®.:: 


New York 
HENRY 


GORDON THUNDER 


CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 


Club of Phila. VOICE 
10 S. 18th Street 


CaP Amz 


25 East 112th Street 





Philadelphia 





tivals, ete. For dates, particulars, ete., 
JuLius DaiperR, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


























For enna Nl Pe 
Address - 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


VirgilConservatory 


Literature Upon Request 
11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 








ws KLIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 

FALL TERM OPENED 
SEPT. 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 
614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Homes or tHe Beetnoven Trio 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
— 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


















CONDUCTOR—Apolle Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








John Prindle SCOTT 


606 W. !I5th 606 W. 115th St... New York se ador 
*“THE* REVELATION,” Etc. 


one Morn’ ‘gsid e6 


Composer of “JOHN OD DREAMS’ 
Dramatic Mezzo 


ELSA L.YO Soprano 
Available tor Concerts and Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, | Ohio 


‘MIDDLETON 


u 
R Metropolitan a ites New York 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler 
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IN 1883 


"JOHN FRIEDRICH& BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE.,’ 
NEW YORK 
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THE J pote 


CINCINNATI 





One of the three 
y ERE Great Pianos of 
the World 


nll COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


CHICAGO 











A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicat 


CourIER, 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





HE Conover is one of 


maker = 3 ge 


sity, is the best proof 
qualities and durability 


today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 


the few great Pianos of 


of its satisfactory tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: :: 


MAKERS 














BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


FACTORY, $3 33 


HOLLAND, MICH. 








Master School for 
Composition 

535 West 147th Street 

NewYork 


Gordon Campiell | 


arent 














LiL Lies) 








Violinist 


FRANK WOELBE Instruction 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


Minnie M- McCONNELL 


VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
’ McConnell Vocal Trio 
839 West End Ave., New York. Phone River 6439 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar SAENGER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West eee St., New York 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street 4 New York 


MABEL SOX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE °%s2ompzsist" 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arts Eldg., Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 2255 














CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 


Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 6sth St., New York. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp CoAcH. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 1ooth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 


wine» CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 


: BURTON ter 


E 
R Oratorio ::: Concert :: Opera 
Management. Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago, Ill. 


Lieut. Percy Richards 


Basso Cantante “THE MAN IN WHITE” 
Now singing at The Strand Theatre 
Management: HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario 
15 East 40th St,, New York City ‘Phone, Murray Hill 4288 
Available for Concerts, Oratorio and “‘At Homes” 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Piano and Voice Culture Specialist 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Maude Caine, and others. 

Vocal and Piano Concerts and Lectures on Rus- 
sian, Oriental, Indian and other Music. 


147 West 111th Street New York 
Phone, 8564 Cathe dral 




















School of Music 


A. Virgil 
AUTUMN SESSION begins Mon., Sent. 
2oth in St. Petersburg, Florida. For 
K. ticulars address Secretary, Executive O i 
New York. 


567 Third Ave., 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 22-102 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. 
ckett, R ugna Linne, E. 

Jor Read, Charles 


lf Weidig 


Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalog mailed free. 





ons A ORY of MUSIC. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 











ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


— ore advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 
Ideal location and residence department with 


superior equipment. 


Students may enter at any time. 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





; MARGOLIS Si 


L. 528 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 





American Progressive Piano School 
GUSTAV BECKER, Director 
Complete theoretical and practical course. Exami- 
nations, diploma, scholarships, lecture recitals, 

es ae: teachers for beginners. Address 
M. BURTIS, Sec’y, 114 West 72d St., N. ¥. 


MARY WOOD CHASE SCHOOL 


OF MUSICAL ARTS 
GRADUATES IN DEMAND BY COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Send for Catalog. 630 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., N. Y. City Phone 923 Lenox 


; Contralto 


E ratorio : Concert: Recital and Opera 
Phone: = jenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place. Chicago 
Direction HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, 64E. Van Buren Street. Chicago 

















HERBERT MILLER Baio 





716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 








GEORGE De HERWIG 


239 Fifth POs... “Pinehurst. Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 
Address 414 West 12ist a bon — 
Management: Wolfsohn 


REUTER 


Pianist 
624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SPENCER | : 


SOPRANO 


Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 








= UCOOCA 





TAMOPN=-h 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, ‘Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Special attention given to woe production, inter- 
pre aes re ateire and lyric diction. 
Studio: wo St., Bh e ~ and Saturdays 

hone, C 


ASCHENFELDER 


s 
Studios: ‘aw. Ww. ne it. 7 York. > Phone Colembus 3375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Apgous, Suite 1107 First National Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


& CONTI-ESERENGUER 











Solo Harpist of Chica Association. 


Now scoogting pu wis Pew Yor 
el., Murray Hill 1267. 


54 East 34th 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


o. CLARE Baritone 


Recita! in Costumes with His Com 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being "Hooked ked 
Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


«BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Soloist at San Franci+eo and 
San Diego Expositions 
131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Cincinnati, 0. Odd Fellows Tempie, Room 508, Cor. 7th & Eim Sts 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
pecial course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 
Physical Development. 
njured voices restored, cause demonstrated, 
defects remedi 


Yon Studios 


CARNEGIE HALL, bag 4 YORK 
Telephone Circle 95 


S. C. YON—Vocal; Piano: Instructor 
at Sacred Heart Academy, N. Y. 

P. A. YON—Organ; Piano; Composition; 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, 

J. C. UNGERER — Gregorian; Liturgy: 
Organ: Organist-Choirmaster, St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 




















ALOIS 


TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
108 W. 111th St., New York City Phone Cathedral 6905 











Elsa Fischer 


String Q Quartet 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address J. L. Hogan, 489 Fifth Ave., Room 712, 
New Y 
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33 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 
London, S. W., October 19, 1915. 


In a previous letter I have mentioned the extraordinary 
success that has been achieved at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
by the Beecham and Courtneidge Company in opera in 
English. If Ossa is piled upon Pelion in this matter of 
success the season, which was for six weeks, according 
to original arrangements, will be prolonged indefinitely. 
Courtneidge himself, lessee of the theatre, has stated that 
even if only the present standard is maintained he will 
be able to proceed until February next. Moreover the use- 
ful little bird has recently whispered in my ear that there 
soon may come a slight but important change in the title 
of the Opera, and we may be having English opera within 
a few weeks as well as opera in English—a distinction 
with a mighty big difference. But before I say more about 
this I would like to tell of the most exciting performance 
of Gounod’s “Faust” I have ever seen. 


A “Tupsy” Faust. 


I remember once upon a time, in the days which the lo- 
cust hath eaten, a performance at the Royal Opera in 
Dresden when Malten sang Marguerite to the Faust of 
Riese. (As you are aware, Riese is the German for giant.) 
It happened that this particular Riese was a tiny mite. 
Wherefore in order that he might be raised to a height 
sufficiently above the stage to enable him to put his arms 
round Marguerite’s neck as she leaned from her upstairs 
window a tub painted to resemble a tree stump was placed 
neath the window. On this stood the brave Riese. But 
no sooner had he flung his arms round his beloved’s neck 
than it was noticed that the tub (alias tree stump) was 
inches too short, Riese therefore was compelled to stand 
upon the very edge of the stump, the result being that the 
tub tilted up and finally rolled gracefully away, leaving the 
lover suspended in mid air several feet abuve the stage, 
his only stay being Marguerite’s neck. Well, that was an 
interesting performance of “Faust.” 

But, believe me, it was not to be compared with that 
given at the Shaftesbury Theatre last Wednesday. 


“Faust” With TRIMMINGS. 


I was interested in it primarily because Carrie Tubb, 
one of our leading concert sopranos, was undertaking the 
role of Marguerite for the first time, as also was Robert 
Radford that of Mephisto; moreover he had told me that 
he was dressing it in black, 4 la Maurel of old, and that 
is novel here. I confess I anticipated few if any thrills, 
for “Faust” is a little vieux jeu nowadays, eh? But, by 
gum! we got the thrills nevertheless. All went well, ex- 
ceptionally well, until the garden scene. Miss Tubb was 
singing with great purity of tone and had just completed 
the first verse of the “King in Thule” song when crash, 
bang! more crash, more bang! and on to the stage came 
Courtneidge himself. He then proceeded to explain that 
a Zepp. was calmly dropping bombs round the theatre, and 
invited us to sit still. We did. I never saw anything 
quite so simple and so solid as that crowded audience. 
Perhaps half a dozen folk rose to depart, but they were 
mildly hissed by the remainder of the gallery occupants. 
When Courtneidge urged that we were all noble Britons, 
there was a roar of huge delight, loud cheers, and on went 
Miss Tubb with the second verse, as if for all the world 
nothing more had happened than would naturally happen 
at a Dorcas Meeting! You know already all there is to 


LONDON “FAUST” PERFORMANCE 
INTERRUPTED BY ZEPPELIN BOMBS. 


But the Audience Remained Quiet and Marguerite Soon Continued Her “King in 
Thule” Song—Novelties for English Opera Season—New Opera by 


Charles Villiers Stanford. 


be known now about the raid, so I need say no more than 
that the effect upon the audience was absolutely nil. It 
did, however, produce a new thrill in “Faust,” as you may 
suppose. 


NOVELTIES FOR THE ENGLISH OPERA SEASON. 


The aforesaid little bird has whispered to me _ that 
Thomas Beecham has it in mind, if his season progresses 
as at present, to expand his repertoire beyond the narrow 
limits of the Covent Garden choice, and to cease tem- 
porarily from ringing the changes upon the well worn 
Puccini, Gounod and similar operas. But, you understand, 





SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 


he has to lead gently an audience in the making. If the 
public desire it they can “call” for certain other operas 
that are unhackneyed here, if not also quite unknown. Of 
the former is Glinka’s “La Vie pour le Tsar,” an opera 
that has become in its native land something of a reli- 
gious ceremony, but has been played in London, I think, 
only once, namely about twenty or thirty years ago by a 
peripatetic company that disappeared after a night or two. 
It is as yet early to say much about the proposed revival 
or one might say, production of this opera, for, of course, 
everything here is on the knees of the gods in musical 
matters just at present. Still, there it is. If the public 
want it they can have it. That sums up Beecham’s men- 
tal attitude at this moment. He will not keep his doors 
open for the sake of airing the theatre. I personally think 
we shall yet see “La Vie” in course of the next month or 
six weeks more especially since Radford told me the other 
day that he had been tentatively approached with a view 
to studying the magnificent role of Sousanin—one of the 
great Chaliapin roles. 





® 
age 











AN Opera BY STANFORD. 

As to unknown operas Beecham has taken a great fancy 
to Stanford’s recently composed two-acter, based upon 
Sheridan’s “The Critic.” So recent is this work (it was 
actually written in Scotland this very summer), that at 
present only the first act is printed and that only in proof. 
But a copy of that first act is now lying before me, a 
present from Sir Charles Villiers Stanford a few days 
ago. It would not be fair to go deeply into the opera as 
yet when I have not seen more than this act. But so 
much may be said at once that there is something of an 
innovation in that the orchestra and conductor make their 
initial appearance only while the prologue is being spoken. 
On the conclusion of the prologue the conductor appeals 
to the “hautboy” for his A and the orchestra then tunes 
up coram populo. The melody of “Auld lang syne” plays 
a rather important part in this act. But, there, I am be- 
ginning to talk from incomplete knowledge. I hope to be 
in possession of the complete opera in course of a week 
or so, and then, with your permission, I will tell you all 
about it. For I firmly believe that you will be asking for 
it “over there” one day soon. Stanford as composer is 
really much more Stanford when he is dealing with a 
subject of this kind than when dealing with either ab- 
stract or concrete philosophy in terms of music. He is 
much more of a wit in music than a philosopher, though 
he does not always demonstrate the -fact in his music. 
That I think explains why so many of his compositions 
have been already relegated to the book shelf. 


Tue Lion RoaretH LIKE A Dove. 


In our concert world nothing striking has happened re- 
cently unless one may describe as striking the 
dove” attitude of Mark Hambourg, .who in the first of his 
piano recitals, a series of which he began last week, played 
a number of pieces by the ancient Byrd, Bull, Orlando Gib- 
bons and so on and so forth, for all the world as if his 
natural touch were gentleness itself. Hambourg is a 
strenuous player by instinct, as you all know well. He 
proved the other day that he is not always in Hercules’ 
vein, 


“sucking 


There are some terribly bad concerts being given by in 
competents in the sacred cause of charity, and really when 
I listen to some of the singers I have heard within the 
past six months and realize that many of them have been 
giving “their services” for hospital ward concerts for the 
sick and wounded, it astonishes me that any of the sick 
and wounded who are susceptible ever recover from their 
sickness or wounds. I can quite understand the mental 
attitude of the Tommy who, bored to extinction by the 
attentions of an amateur nurse, put upon his pillow a no- 
tice to the effect that “I am too ill to be nursed.” 

Even the hardy critic is sorely tried by the melancholy 
wail of the charity singer, and I am perfectly persuaded 
that if these miserable folk would but pool the money 
that their concerts cost, pocket their inordinate vanity, and 
pay over the said money the hospitals would be the gain- 
ers. Certainly the critics would! They, poor fellows, are 
generally expected to attend the concerts because if they 
do not then some unlearned and ignorant person, a friend 
perchance of the editor, may slip in and write burning 
words about the most incompetent, which words are used 
for ever after “as the Daily Telegraph said!” You can’t 
get easily away from that risk here. Rostn H. Lecce. 
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YEATMAN GRI FRITH Ethelynde Smith Applauded by College Students. afternoon, November 13. It will be an all-Beethoven re- 
ee j : S : cital, the program being as follows: 

er of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prime Donna Coloratura, and Ethelynde Smith, soprano, appeared in a recital at Whea- Siipeainis k- tadid. aa Wea 
others prominent Artists an eachers os FRE 2 pater aR sti ba Maas Ae 
3 WEST 820 ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 * °°” College, Norton, Mass., Friday evening, October 22, Thirty-two variations, C minor, op. 36. 
when she was heard in the following songs, to which were Rondo, G major, op. 51, No. 2. 
EVAN WI I i [AMS added in encores five others: “Zur Ruh, Zur Ruh,” Wolf; mene x = op. 57 (Sonata Appassionata). 
_- TENOR “Niemand’s Hat’s Gesehen,” Loewe; “Wir Wollen Ein eS Ne et ee ee 
Akron feet ee Ohio Land,” Sinding; “Minuet” (1745), D’Exaudet; “Il Faut 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Elimer Zoller 


ACCOMPANIST 
th St., New York. Phone, Stuyvesant 1609. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS ser 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 


wan DUNLAP 
Md 


CONTRALTO. Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Western Representative, Iris Pendleton, Wichita, Kan. 
Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Elien Keller 


VIOLINIST 


In America Season 1915-16. NOW BOOKING 














Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 





R Formerly Con- 
a SAPIO ductor Metropoli- 
uU tan Opera, New 
a York, and having 
L coached the major- 
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ity ct great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc, 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


JOHN McCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1915-1916 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Always and only under Chas. By Wagner segs PEOA AY 


personal management of 
Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO > 
AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR “ 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE THIS SEASON 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 
New York 














Personal Management: 
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COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
RUBIN GOLDMARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
Head of the Department of Theory 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishin 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher o 
famous opera and concert singers, among whom are: 

















M Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
B ce de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 


liensel, tenor; Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
: Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 


Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme, 

losephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 

Scott, basso; Mr. Allen ut - kley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 

tone: Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 
Will resume teaching on October rst. 


lel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East Sist Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing” ; Au- 

thor, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 
English.” 














40 Ave. Road, Regent’s Park, N. W., London 











Aimer,” Ganz; “A June Morning,” Willeby; “Pierrot,” 
Rubner; “The Star,” Rogers; “One Fine Day,” from 
“Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; “Lady Spring,” Harris; 
“Enchantment,” Salter; “Sunlight,’ Ware; “The White 
Blossom’s Off the Bog,” “Sing a Song of Roses,” “Spin- 
ning Wheel Song” (dedicated to Miss Smith) and “Spring- 





ETHELYNDE SMITH AT WHEATON COLLEGE. 


This snapshot of a group of college seniors and Miss Smith (at 


extreme left) was taken in front of } 
campus. 


ary Lyon Hall on the 


“The Bird,” Gilberte; “I Once 
“The Candy 
“Shadow 


tide of Love,” Fay Foster ; 
Had a Sweet Little Doll, Dear,” Nevin; 
Lion,” Garrison; “Cuddle Doon,” Gaynor; 
March,” Del Riego. 

H. G. Tucker, head of the music department and organ- 
ist of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, was Miss 
Smith’s accompanist. 

Miss Smith is to make a tour of the South in January 
and early February, filling dates as far south as Louisiana. 





CLEVELAND NOTES. 


Cleveland. Ohio, November 4, 1915. 

Sol Marcosson will give a recital in Athens, Ohio, on 
Monday evening for the Ohio University. Mr. Marcosson 
has a number of recitals booked for the season, including 
a program in the series of Fortnightly Club afternoon 
concerts, an eastern tour next month and a trip south 
after the holidays. These tours are so arranged that they 
will not interfere with his Cleveland classes or with the 
concerts by the Phiiharmonic Quartet. Mr. Marcosson 
will give the initial performances of the “Apotheosis” con- 
certo by Dr. Richard Haasz at the Hotel Statler concert 
in December. 

J. Le Quesne Dodd, baritone, assisted by Mrs. Har- 
rison Ewing, and Caroline Lowe, gave a concert in the 
ballroom of the Hatch Art Galleries on Thursday evening. 
Mr. Dodd leaves soon for New York, where he will study 
under J. Armour Galloway. 

Lila Robeson has returned to New York City, where 
she will enter upon her fourth season with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

The following program was given on October 29, at the 
East End Baptist Church by the talented Cleveland pian- 
ist, Martha Askue: Toccata and fugue in D minor, 
Bach: “Moonlight” sonata, Beethoven; impromptu in F. 
sharp major and etude on black keys, Chopin; “Chant 
d'amour,” Stojowski; “Evening Breath on the Ocean” and 
“Princess Wee-wee’s Dance,” Helen Gipps von Weissen- 
fluh; “Soiree Japonaise,” Cyril Scott; “La Nuit,” Glazou- 
now and prelude in G minor, Rachmaninoff. Mme. As- 
kue’s numbers were well selected to display her capabil- 
ities, and all were interpreted in a style which bespoke 
the artist. Her technic is brilliant, her style sympathetic 
and her work shows real musical understanding. 

Dotores REEDY MAXWELL. 








One Hundred Concerts for Burnham. 


Thuel Burnham is an American pianist with an interna- 
tional reputation, having become a great favorite during 
his fourteen years abroad. After three years of study 
with Leschetizky in Vienna, he was received in the various 
European capitals with much enthusiasm. Mr. Burnham 
began to play the piano before he could read or write, and 
made his first public appearance when still a child. He 
became a pupil of William Mason and made extensive 
concert tours in America. 

This season Mr. Burnham is booked for a tour of one 
hundred concerts. This tour, which began November 1 
and will continue until in June, 1916, will carry him 
through the greater part of the United States. Needless 
to say those cities fortunate enough to be included in this 
itinerary are looking forward eagerly to his appearance. 





Gabrilowitsch All-Beethoven Numbers. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch will give the second recital of his 
historical series in Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS ENJOYABLE PROGRAM. 


Large and Appreciative Audience in Attendance—Apollo 
Club Presents Well Sung Program—Oregon 
Metropolis Music Notes, 

445 Sherlock Building, 
Pera: Ore., November 3, 1915. } 
One of the enjoyable events of the past week was the 
opening concert of the Portland Symphony Orchestra 
(fifty-six men), which took place before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Beginning with Johan S. Svendsen’s 
symphony in D major, op. 4, there followed Goldmark’s 
ballet music from “Die Konigen von Saba,’ Dvordk’s 
“Husitska” overture and other compositions. M. Chris- 
tensen, president of the organization, direcced with au- 
thority. The selections were played with classic spirit 
and much smoothness. This is the orchestra’s fifth sea- 
son. It is made up of eight first violins, eight second vio- 
Ins, five violas, four cellos, five double basses, one harp, 
three flutes, two oboes, one English horn, three clarinets, 
two bassoons, three trumpets, four French horns, three 
trombones, one B flat bass, tympani and drums. All the 
players are members of the Musicians’ Mutual Association, 
Local No. 99, A. F. of M., George E. Jeffery, president. 
The symphony orchestra, through its free rehearsals for 
school children, has encouraged the establishment of 
school orchestras. Harold Bayley will conduct the next 
concert, November 21. 





Jutta CLAuSSEN witH ApoLLo CLuB. 

Enthusiasm ran high at the first concert of the Apollo 
Club, October 26. Under fhe inspiring leadership of Wil- 
liam H. Boyer, the organization, which is composed of 
seventy-five male voices, presented selections from the 
pens of Broome, Meyerbeer, Bemberg, Dvorak-Spross, 
Schubert and others. In the matter of tonal balance, pre- 
cision and delicate shading, the work of the chorus was 
remarkable. Julia Claussen, the contralto, was the soloist, 
and she sang with relishing excellence. Her numbers in- 
cluded Marion Eugenie Bauer’s “Light,” Schubert’s “Erl- 
k6énig” and Rachmaninoff’s “Floods of Spring.” Needless 
to say, Mme. Claussen was recalled many times. This 
was her second appearance with this capable chorus, which 
was organized in 1908. “The Minstrel Man,” by Kern, 
sung by the club and Mme. Claussen, closed the program. 
Commendation is due Edgar E. Coursen and William C. 
McCulloch, accompanists. There was a large attendance. 

Monpay Musica Crus. 

The Monday Musical Club (Mrs. Percy W. Lewis, 
president) recently opened its ninth season with a delight- 
ful reception. Mrs, E. L. Knight, violinist; Christian 
Pool, cellist; Frederick C. Ferirger, pianist; John Claire 
Monteith, baritone, and Francis Richter, pianist, who are 
numbered among Portland’s best talent, were on the pro- 
gram. The club’s choral work, lectures, recitals, classes 
in languages and concerts by distinguished artists have 
been of incalculable value to the city, 

Eart Cartwricut SINGs, 

Harry W. Hogue, of the Apollo Club, gave a very pleas- 
ant little reception in honor of Earl Cartwright, the New 
York baritone. Mr. Cartwright, who has a glorious voice, 
favored his visitors with severai solos. He is en route 
home from San Francisco, where he sang at the exposition. 

CaroLtNA WHITE IN VAUDEVILLE. 

Carolina White, late of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 
Company, recently made fourteen appearances in the Or- 
pheum (vaudeville) Theatre. Her program was made up 
of arias from her favorite operas. Enrico Barraja fur- 
nished the accompaniments. 

KREISLER CONCERT. 

Fritz Kreisler appeared on September 27 under the local 

management of Steers and Coman. 
Notes, 

Among the progressive and gifted musicians of Port- 
land may be mentioned Martha B. Reynolds, president of 
the New England Conservatory Club and Federation sec- 
retary of the Monday Musical Club; Leonora Fisher 
Whipp, organist, and Hartridge Whipp, baritone, late of 
the Lambardi Grand Opera Company. 

The writer is in receipt of a pleasant letter from F. X. 
Arens, conductor of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, 
New York. Last summer he had a large vocal class here. 

Jeanne Jomelli, the grand opera singer, who is living in 
Portland, has been singing in a local moving picture 
theatre. 

Grace Young, a Chicago contralto, sang at a recent meet- 
ing of the World Peace Association. 

Lucien E. Becker is giving a series of organ recitals in 
the Trinity Episcopal Church. Joun R. OatMan. 
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Bachner Pupil Sings in Berlin. 





Louetta Weir, the young California soprano, who made 
a splendid impression last season, was heard again in Ber- 
lin on September 19, in conjunction with the Fiedler Trio 
in the following program: “Schmerzen,” “Traume,” Wag- 
ner; “Wiegenlied,” “Zum Schlafen,” Reger; “Mainacht,” 
“Der Schmied,” Brahms; Elsa’s aria, “Einsam in triiben 
Tagen” (“Lohengrin”), Wagner; trio, No. 2, Beethoven; 
“Ach Lieb, ich muss nun scheiden,” “Wiegenlied,” trios, 
Strauss ; “Romance,” “Mandoline,” Debussy ; “Hark! Hark! 
the Lark,” H. W. Loomis; “The Year’s at the Spring,” 
H. H. A. Beach; “Un bel di vedremo” (“Butterfly”), Puc- 
cini. 

Miss Weir’s clear, fresh voice was heard to excellent 
advantage and her singing was characterized by unusual 
interpretative ability as well as uncommon technical con- 











LOUETTA WEIR. 


trol. Particularly impressive was her rendition of the 
Brahms’, Strauss’ and American songs and the two arias 
were given with great dramatic intensity. Miss Weir will 
leave shortly for America, where she will continue her con- 
cert activity. For the past year she has been a pupil of 
Louis Bachner. 


“Alone at Last” is Unique Operetta. 





Franz Lehar, with his “Merry Widow” and “Count of 
Luxembourg,” has won for himself a fame which, while it 
may not turn out to be as lasting as that of Offenbach, Jo- 
hann Strauss, or Arthur Sullivan, at least calls for a re- 
spectful hearing of each new work. 

One of his newest operettas is on at the Shubert The- 
atre, New York. There are many good tunes in it, bril- 
liantly scored, and the work is put on in the customary 
lavish Shubert fashion. A very good singing company in- 
terprets the roles. Mme. Namara is the prima donna. 
She sings prettily with a small voice of agreeable quality, 
and Jose Collins in the soubrette role vocalizes very well 
and acts splendidly. 

The work is unique in having a baritone hero instead of 
a tenor, very well sung by John Charles Thomas. There 
was an unusually large orchestra, evidently thoroughly 
familiar with the score, and Gaetano Merola conducted. 

All in all the piece and the performance warrant a visit 
to the Shubert Theatre, for the production is a large step 
in advance of the cheap musical comedies and so called 


’ 


“reviews” now so unfortunately prevalent. 


Noted Artists Provide Music for 
Humanitarian Cult Meeting. 





On November 16, at Carnegie Hall, New York, the Hu- 
manitarian Cult will celebrate its first anniversary; and 
any one wishing seats can obtain the same free of charge 
by sending a self addressed envelope to the Humanitarian 
Cult, Carnegie Hall. No collections or contributions are 
permitted and no flowers will be sold; everything is abso- 
lutely free. 

The soloists will be Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, who 
will play: Concerto, “Andante Rondo” (Mendelssohn), 
“Adagio and Allegro” (Corelli), “A Cradle Song” (Hart- 
mann), fantasie, “Moses” (G string), (Paganini) ; Marie 
Rappold, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House, who 
will sing: Aria from “Manon Lescaut” (Puccini), “Two 
Roses” (Gilberté), “Jean” (Spross), “Changon Proven- 
cale” (Dell’ Acqua), and Leopold Godowsky, pianist, who 
will play: Nocturne (Chopin), valse (Chopin), berceuse 
(Handel), “Campanella” (Liszt). Max Liebling, pianist- 
composer, will accompany Mme. Rappold and Mr. Hart- 
mann. 

The speakers announced for this event are: Walter M. 
Chandler, Congressman, Nineteenth District, New York 


County; Lelia Simon, leader of the New Thought Temple 
of Cincinnati, who will act as chairman, and Misha E. Ap- 
pelbaum, founder, will deliver an address on “The Neces- 
sity of Abolishing all Private and Public Charitable So- 
cieties.” 





St. Louis, Another City That 
Enthusiastically Welcomes Felice Lyne. 





Felice Lyne, the American prima donna, made her oper- 
atic debut in Missouri, on October 11, in the role of Elvira, 
in Auber’s “La Muta di Portici,” which marked the open- 
ing performance by the Boston Grand Opera Company- 
Pavlowa Ballet Russe in St. Louis. Her splendid vocal 
and histrionic work on this occasion inspired these edi- 
torial comments, which appeared in two of the St. Louis 
leading daily papers: 


A Missouri SONGBIRD. 


“The ovation given Felice Lyne by the great audience at 
the Odeon when she appeared last night as prima donna 
in ‘The Dumb Girl of Portici, was inspired by various 
causes. It was a tribute to a world famed musician, who 
sang as a slip of a girl before Patti and was caressed by 
that immortal enchantress of song and called ‘a divine 
child” For four years Europe applauded this American 
girl. Royalty did her honor, but, greater still, the real 
royalty of musical genius accepted her as kin. But the 
St. Louis audience had othef and more personal reasons. 
Miss Lyne is a Missouri girl, born in Saline County and 
brought up in Kansas City. Many knew the story of her 
trials and triumphs. She is not the only girl with talent 
who has gone abroad to prepare for grand opera. Other 
mothers besides Mrs. Lyne have undergone privations to 
give their daughters ‘a chance.’ But few have received 
such reward. The four hard years in France and Spain 
were forgotten in the four glad years that followed, when 
the Missouri songbird was charming the most critical audi- 
ences of Europe with her rare coloratura soprano voice in 
many roles of standard operas. Furthermore, the St. 
Louis audience knew that the prima donna had not been 
spoiled by her success. She is the same unaffected girl 
that romped in the Kansas City schools before she ever 
heard of grand opera. She is still a Missourian and proud 
of the fact. When the King of England, naturally sup- 
posing her a continental product, asked her where she 
learned such idiomatic English, she answered with pride, 
‘In Kansas City, Missouri. Added to these thoughts was 
another that moistened many an eye. In the audience was 
a grandmother, uncles, aunts, cousins, gathered for the 
first time to hear their loved one in grand opera. 

“Is it any wonder that Felice Lyne, after such an ovation 
and before such an audience, sang like an angel? Could 
there be any other combination of circumstances that could 
have inspired her more? St. Louis will long remember 
her with special affection for her personality and her art. 
And she will, no doubt, always treasure the recollection 
of when she sang for the first time in grand opera in the 
greatest city of her native state and in the presence of 
-Editorial paragraph in the St. 


kinsmen and friends.”— 
Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, October 12, 1915. 
Fetice LyNE AND Our Opera House, 

“Out of the honest pride and joy felt by St. Louis in 
the visit of a Missouri prima donna, Felice Lyne, with the 
laurels of recognition in the great artistic capitals of the 
world fresh upon her head, cannot we bring forth some- 
thing which shall not pass away when she is gone, but which 
may stand, in a way, as a monument to the devotion of St. 
Louis and of Missouri to the highest and best artistic 
Is not this the hour to launch an opera house 
Can- 


ideals? 
movement which shall really build an opera house? 
not we tentatively engage Miss Lyne to come back—say, 
in twelve months—and open it for us by singing her great- 
The St. Louis Grand Opera Committee is com- 
The popular de- 


est role? 
posed of men of vision and of courage. 
mand is clear; the last two nights have settled that, if any 
demonstration lacked. There is no time like now. Let 
us engage the girl who stands to Missouri as Farrar stands 
to Massachusetts, and Homer to Pennsylvania, as Nor- 
dica stood to Maine, to return next October to dedicate the 
St. Louis Opera House—to dedicate it to the ministry of 
the greatest music to the people of St. Louis and the South- 
west.”---Editorial paragraph in St. Louis Republic, October 


13, 1915. 





Wheeler’s Important Bookings. 


William Wheeler, the baritone, who holds the position of 
soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church and at Temple 
Emanu-El. New York, recently returned from a tour 
through the Middle Western States, which occupied his 
time from October 18 to November 4. Among the en- 
gagements booked for Mr. Wheeler are appearances in 
“The Messiah” at Springfield, Mass., December.5; a re- 
cital at Flushing, L. 1, January 5; January 10 he will be 
the soloist with the Schumann Club of New York; Janu- 
ary 25. he sings in “The Messiah” performance at Lowell, 





Mass.; February 10 he appears at Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 

Among the prominent organizations with whom Mr 
Wheeler has appeared as soloist may be mentioned the New 
York Oratorio Society, the Worcester (Mass.) Festival As 
sociation, the Chicago Apollo Club, the Baltimore Oratorio 
Society, the Cecilia Society of Boston, the Nashua (N. H.) 
Festival Association, the MacDowell Festival at Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., the Bridgeport (Conn.) Oratorio Society, and 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Festival Chorus. He has also been 
heard during the past three years at Yale, Harvard. Brown 
and Princeton universities, and at Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wil 
liams and Dartmouth colleges. 





Flonzaley Quartet’s Busy Season. 


From every indication the Flonzzley Quartet will have a 
season of marked activity, its tour opening a month earliet 
than usual and continuing well into May. The dates for 
the subscription series to be given in Aeolian Hall. New 
York, are announced for November 30, 
March 14. 


January 25 and 
This year the New York and Brooklyn series 
will be combined, there being no concerts given by the 
quartet in Brooklyn. 
Among the novelties to be presented this season by thes 
artists will probably be a string quartet by Ernest Bloch 
the Belgian violinist and composer, and works by Em 
manuel Moor and Igoe Strawinsky. An American, Tem- 
A work 
by Strawinsky, entitled “Trois pieces pour quartour ac- 
cordes,” still in manuscript, will be given a first hearing in 


New Ye ork, 


pleton Strong, will be represented by a string trio. 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander New York Program. 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano, will sing numbers 
in German, French and English at her New York recital 
in Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, November There 
will be a Brahms group, several numbers of which have 
not previously been sung in New York: three Handel num 
bers, including the Hallelujah aria from “Esther”: two 
songs by Henri Duparc; Debussy’s “Fantoches,” and an 
Mary Turner 
Salter, Liza Lehmann, Harold Milligan, Arthur Somer- 
vell and H. J. Stewart. Charles Albert Baker will be at 
the piano. 


English group, including compositions by 
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BERLIN ROYAL OPERA REVIVAL OF 
THE “TALES OF HOFFMANN.” 


The Interesting Personality of E. T. A. Hoffmann—His Achievements as Music Critic, 
Composer, and Novelist—The Eighty-Fifth Birthday of Karl Klindworth— 
Max Schillings’ Opera “Mona Lisa’’ at the Stuttgart Royal Opera. 


Jenaerstr. 21, } 
Berlin, W., September 25, 1915. 


| By one of those vagaries of the mail, so common at the 
present time, this Berlin letter, dated September 25, did 
not reach New York until after the one dated October 2, 
printed in last week’s Musrcat Courrer.—Enprror.] 

The extraordinary success of Offenbach’s “Tales of 


“Hoffmann” finally has induced Intendant Huelsen to-bring 


it out at the Berlin Royal Opera. The work seems to 
have an undying interest for the public. It was first re- 
vived in Germany about ten years ago by Gregor at the 
Comic Opera and was given some 400 times on that stage. 
Early in the summer the Charlottenburg Opera added it to 
its repertoire with marked success, and it has already had 
some two dozen repetitions there. On the day of its first 
performance at the Royal Opera, Huelsen decorated Hoff- 
mann’s grave, which is in the old Jerusalemer Cemetery, 
in the southern part of Berlin, with a beautiful wreath, at- 
tached to which was a broad band in black and white, the 
Prussian colors, bearing the dedication: “To E. T. A. 
Hoffmann in gratitude, the Berlin Royal Opera.” 

E. T. A. Hoffmann was one of the most interesting and 
striking personalities of Berlin from 1815 to 1822, during 


which period he was a Government official bearing the title 
of “Kanzleirat.” It was an inferior position, however, with 
a very meager salary attached to it. Hoffmann was a man 
of extraordinary versatility and manifold gifts. He was 
composer, conductor, music pedagogue, librettist, novelist, 


music critic and caricaturist. He possessed such a com- 
plexity of talents that it seemed impossible for him to 
concentrate and achieve real lasting greatness in any one 


them. His brilliant, imaginative, and fantastic pen 
earned for him a European reputation, but not until after 
his death. A small circle of friends in Berlin placed a 
just estimate upon his literary gifts, but the world at large 


knew practically nothing of his writings during his lifetime. 
It was chiefly as a composer, conductor and critic that 
Hoffmann earned contemporary fame, and how highly he 
was esteemed as a critic is revealed by letters written him 
by some of the most celebrated contemporaneous compos- 
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ers, including Beethoven and Weber. Beethoven in a let- 
ter of thanks written Hoffmann in acknowledgment of the 
criticism of his fifth symphony, writes in a tone of respect 
such as is not often found in letters of his. 

As a composer Hoffmann is wholly forgotten today, but 
a hundred years ago he enjoyed a great vogue. Of his 
operas, melodramas and other works for the stage, of 





E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 
After Hensel’s drawing from life. 


which he composed some dozen, the first one, of which the 
text is taken from Goethe’s “Scherz, List und Rache,” was 
brought out in 1801, and for the next fifteen years he 
produced on an average of one large work a season. What 
is more, they were all given on various stages with suc- 
cess. Chronologically they appeared as follows: “Der Ren- 
egat” (1803), “Faustine” (1804), “Lustige Musickanten” 
(1805), “Der Kanonikus von Mailand” (1805), “Liebe und 
Eifersucht” (1807), “Der Trank der Unsterblichkeit” 
(1808), “Das Gespenst” (1809), “Dirma” (1809), “Geno- 
veva” (1809), “Aurora” (1811), “Saul” (1811), “Undine” 
(1816). “Undine” was highly praised by no less a per- 
sonage than Carl Maria von Weber. He also composed 
a ballet entitled “Harlequin,” a Mass, a symphony, a quin- 
tet for harp and string quartet and several vocal and piano 
compositions. 

Hoffmann was a native of Koenigsberg, where he was 
born the year that our own declaration of independence 
was signed. He studied jurisprudence, but the career of a 
jurist had little allurement for him, and although he held 
various judicial positions at different times of his life, they 
were always of secondary importance. He was heart and 
soul a musician and a writer, one of the first critics to ap- 
preciate Beethoven, and an ardent admirer of Bach and 
Mozart. He gave himself the surname of Amadeus as a 
token of his great enthusiasm for Mozart, and he always 
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made use of this name instead of the baptismal Wilhelm. 
In Germany it is an old time honored custom to give chil- 
dren three or four names, and they are always called by 
the last one that come before the family name. From 
1800-1806 this strange, fantastic man held judicial posts. 
In 1808 he was conductor at the opera in Bamberg. Some 
time after this we find him writing for the Leipziger All- 
gemeine Musik-Zeitung, in which he published those fa- 
mous fantastic articles as “Kepellmeister Johannes Kreis- 
ler.” As is well known, it was the fantastical, half crazy 
figure of Kreisler, in which Hoffmann depicted himself, 
that inspired Schumann to write his “Kreisleriana.” 

It is largely due to Schumann and Offenbach that Hoff- 
mann’s name is kept alive today, for his writings, although 
they had a great vogue for the period immediately follow- 
ing his death, were practically forgotten. The ever in- 
creasing popularity of Schumann’s “Kreisleriana” and the 
unprecedented success of “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
through the recent revival of Offenbach’s opera have called 
the attention of the reading public again to the merits 
of Hoffmann’s literary works. In the last few years cheap 
popular editions of his writings have been published con- 
taining in abbreviated form his best known works, as 
“Phantasiestiicke in Callot’s Manier,” which first appeared 
in 1814, “Elixiere des Teufels,” which was published in 
1816, and “Lebansansichten des Kater Murr,” his last liter- 
ary effort, and his best known novel, “Das Fraulein von 
Scudeéri,” which, by the way, has been dramatized by Otto 
Ludwig. 

Hoffmann is a unique figure in German literature. In 
English literature the writer who most resembles him in 
his vagaries and eccentricities, in his eerie and: fantastical 
flights of imagination, is our own Edgar Allan Poe. Poe, 
of course, did not possess Hoffmann’s astounding ver- 
satility, but certain features of his writings suggest Hoff- 
mann, 

Hoffmann’s end was not an enviable one. During the 
last years he was much addicted to drink. This made him 
very irritable and he contracted habits which made him 
unfit for refined society. He always had a circle of ad- 
miring friends around him, however, at Lutter & Wegner’s, 
a famous tavern in the Franzoesische Strasse, which still 
exists, and where he was a “Stammgast.” Here his spark- 
ling wit and brilliant imagination always found an appre- 
ciative audience, and here he was entertained by many 
musical and literary notabilities during the last years of 
his life, one of whom was Carl Maria von Weber, who 
frequented the tavern in 1821, when his “Freischiitz” was 
brought -out in Berlin. 


Kart Kuinpwortn’s Eicuty-rirta Brrrupay. 

Four score and five years ago today, on September 2s, 
1830, Karl Klindworth was ushered into this’ world at 
Hannover. Klindworth is one of the few remaining mem- 
bers of the old circle that gathered around Franz Liszt 
and Richard Wagner and founded the “new school” more 
than sixty years ago. Klindworth is still astonishingly ac- 
tive, considering his age; I saw him at several important 
concerts last winter. His mental faculties are still very 
keen, and he still plays the piano with the same devotion 
that he revealed when he sat at the feet of Franz Liszt in 
Weimar more than three score years ago. After com- 
pleting his piano studies under Liszt, Klindworth lived in 
London for a time. From 1868-1884 he was piano instruc- 
tor at the Moscow Conservatory, where he was closely as- 
sociated with Nicholaus Rubinstein, the brother of the 
great Anton. In 1885 he settled in Berlin, where he has 
since resided. Together with Joachim and Franz Wuell- 
ner, he conducted the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts, which 
were the forerunners of the present Nikisch Philharmon- 
ics. He also founded a piano school here, and in this un- 
dertaking was assisted by his lifelong friend, Hans von 
Biilow. In 1893 Klindworth and the brothers Xaver and 
Philipp Scharwenka joined forces, establishing the Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Conservatory, which. is still flourishing. 

Klindworth was one of the famous trio of “Klavier- 
auszuegler,” as they were called in the sixties, the other 
two being Carl Tausig and Hans von Biilow. These three 
men did much toward spreading Wagner’s fame and in- 
troducing his works to the home circles by their piano 
scores. Klindworth published piano arrangements of the 
éntire “Nibelungen” tetralogy. He is also famous for his 
complete Chopin edition, still in general use all over the 
world. His edition of the Beethoven sonatas also found 
wide recognition. Klindworth is passing his old age very 
quietly and pleasantly at Dahlem, a beautiful suburb of 
Berlin. 

Wagner, in his autobiography, often mentions Klind- 
worth. He first met him in March, 1855, while on a visit 
to London. “Immediately after my arrival in London,” 
writes Wagner, “the youthful Karl Klindworth, who had 
been highly recommended to me by Liszt, paid me a visit, 
and he was an agreeable and faithful friend to me during 
my stay in London, as he has indeed remained ever since. 
Although his stay in London had been a comparatively 
short one, it had sufficed to enable him to form an opinion 
of the English musical life, and this opinion, lamentable 
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though it was, I soon found to be the right one. Inca- 
pable of accommodating himself to the singular English 
musical cliques, he lost at the start alJ hope and all chances 
of finding here the esteem he deserved, and he had al- 
ready resigned himself to the fate of making his way by 
giving lessons like a laborer for day wages, particularly 
as he was too proud to pay any attention to the domin- 
ating critics, who had pounced upon him, because he was 
a Liszt pupil. Now, he is really an excellent musician and 
an admirable pianist. He immediately occupied himself 
with me and requested the privilege of arranging a piano 
score of my ‘Rheingold,’ which, to be sure, was calculated 
only for virtuosi of the first rank.” 

Illness prevented the early completion of this piano ar- 
rangement, but early the following year, when it came 
out, Wagner was delighted with it. “Klindworth’s piano 
arrangement of ‘Rheingold,’” he writes, “and also sev- 
eral acts of the ‘Walkiire’ in his own neat and precious 
handwriting are now in my hands. Finally in 
Bilow I have found the right pianist for Klindworth’s 
fearfully difficult arrangements.” 


Scuitiincs’ “Mona Lisa.” 


The first complete dress rehearsal of Max Schillings’ 
new opera, “Mona Lisa,” is to be given this evening at 
the Stuttgart Royal Opera, while the premiére proper will 
occur tomorrow. Some time in October it is also to be 
brought out here at the Royal Opera. The libretto of 
“Mona Lisa,” which is by Beatrice Dovsky, is one that 
would have gratified the dramatic instincts of a Verdi—a 
wild romantic story of cabals and love, in which art, 
science, the church, virtue and vice, and cruelty, such as 
suggests “Tosca,” are all intermingled with dramatic ef- 
fect, and the time, the end of the fifteenth century, ad- 
mirably fits the action. It is a subject that calls for a 
composer of soaritfg imagination, glowing temperament, 
a master of passionate melody and brilliant orchestration. 
Schillings, judged by his former operas, “Ingwelde,” “Der 
Pfeiffertag” and “Moloch,” all tame, commonplace work, 
is about the last among the known composers of operas 
to do justice to such a theme. The story of Mona Lisa 
in Schillings’ opera is briefly as follows: 

Mona Lisa, with historical correctness, 
Francesco del Giocondo, a merchant prince, 
sumptuous home in Florence, and who has a collection of 
pearls of immense value, which he keeps in a shrine, that 
can be locked up like a safe. Francesco’s beautiful young 
wife is already famous for her “mysterious smile,” which 
was immortalized by Lionardo da Vinci. She is unhappy 
with her cold, cruel, material husband and longs for a 
secret lover, whom she soon finds in the person of a 
young abbé, named Giovanni. Mona Lisa and Giovanni 
are surprised during a love scene in Francesco’s house by 
the host himself. Giovanni attempts to hide in the shrine, 
which contains the pearls, but Francesco discovers him 
and locks the door on him. Mona Lisa is well aware 
that no human being can live in this place for more than 
an hour, and she makes a desperate attempt to wrench 
the key from her husband’s hand, but he rushes to the 
bank of the Arno, that flows by his house, and hurls the 
key into the stream. Thus ends the first act of the drama 
proper. 

The second act opens on the morning of Ash Wednes- 
day. The heavens are gray, and gray is the mood in the 
home of Francesco and Mona Lisa. But it turns out that 
the key of the shrine was not swallowed up by the waters 
of the Arno, but fell into a passing boat in which was 
seated Dianora, daughter of Francesco by his first wife. 
Dianora secretly brings the key to Mona Lisa. On the 
pretensé of desiring to wear a costly pearl necklace, which 
is locked up in the shrine, she begs Francesco to open it 
for her. This he does, but the moment the door springs 
open, she pushes him into the shrine and locks the door. 
Thus does she cause the death of her husband in the same 
manner in which he caused the death of her lover. 

This two act opera is preceded by an introduction, of 
which the action plays in the present and in which circum- 
stances are similar. A beautiful young woman lives in 
loveless wedlock with a stern and grumpy old man. She 
becomes interested in a young priest, who tells the story 
of Mona Lisa as it is later enacted. 

It might be inferred from the fact that the Berlin Royal 
Opera has taken “Mona Lisa” for an early production that 
it is a work of great value inasmuch as the Berlin stage is 
little given to the production of new untried operas, but 
it is more probable that the friendship between Richard 
Strauss and Max Schillings has quite as much to do with 
the staging of “Mona Lisa” in Berlin as the merit of the 


opera itself. 
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Beriin’s Toirp Operatic INSTITUTION. 


It seems that two big operatic stages with nightly per- 
formances are not enough to satisfy the demands of the 
Berlin opera loving public. The attempts of Gustav Fried- 
rich, director of the “Friedrich Wilhelmstadtische Theater” 
in the north of Berlin, to give a short season of opera last 


year, was so successful that he has decided to give a full 
season this winter, beginning the coming week. The reper- 
toire of this Berlin third opera house will include the four 
Mozart operas, “Cosi fan tutti,” “Don Juan,” “Marriage of 
Figaro” and “The Abduction from the Serail”; two works 
by Lortzing, namely, “Der Wildschuetz” and “Der Waffen- 
schmeid” ; such seldom heard operas as Boildieu’s “Lady in 
White,” Goetz’s “Taming of the Shrew” and Suppé’s 
“Donna Juanita” in a new elaboration. Arrangements are 
also being made to bring out several novelties. 


Musicat Notes. 


Hans Pfitzner is at work upon a new opera entitled 
“Palestrina,” which will be ready for production next 
autumn. 





KARL KLINDWORTH, 
Who celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday on September 2s. 


Richard Sahla, the well known violinist and conductor 
of Bueckeburg, who is now leading a military band at the 
front, celebrated his sixtieth birthday on September 17. 
Sahla has done little public playing in recent years, but 
three decades ago he was a prominent soloist, and has al- 
ways been considered one of the foremost pupils of Ferdi- 
nand David. His wife is an American. 

Karl Klingler, leader of the Klingler Quartet, of Berlin, 
has been called to arms. Klingier was the last of the fa- 
vorite Joachim pupils, and among the audience at his sub- 
scription concerts were to be seen many of the former 
habitués of the Joachim quartet evenings. 

ArtHur M. ABELL. 





Columbus Esteems Craft and Amato. 





Marcella Craft opened her concert season on October 29 
at Columbus, Ohio, appearing on the same program with 
Pasquale Amato. The following notices from the Colum- 
bus press testify to her success. 


. Miss Craft deserves a large share of the enthusiasm aroused 
by this concert. Her voice, with which Columbus music lovers 
became acquainted last spring, is full of fresh, ringing tones, which 
leaves one fervently hoping to hear more. Her “Butterfly” num- 
bers gave her the best opportunity, for her voice seems exactly 
suited to the Puccini music and the plaintive pathos of the heroine. 
But she had many other beautiful numbers, including the duet from 
“Rigoletto” with Mr, Amato, in which their voices blended beauti- 
fully.—Ohio State Journal, October 30, 1915. 





The rich but well trained voice of Pasquale Amato, and the smooth 
and well modulated vocalism of Marcella Craft, combined last night 
to make the first concert of the Quality Series a memorable occa- 
sion. Miss Craft’s most effective work naturally was in the group 
of “Madame Butterfly” arias, which she imbues with passion, with 
tenderness and with a charming wistfulness. This was a repetition 
from last year’s program. She seems to sing with more ease, with 
a bigger voice and a more beautiful tone than she commanded last 
year. These were heard to special advantage in Horsman’s “Bird 
of the Wilderness,” which is one of the most popular songs with 
concert singers in America; in Max Heinrich’s “Autumn Eve” and 
in the duet of Gilda with her father in “Rigoletto,” which she sang 
with Mr. Amato. A test of placement, however, and of high and 
sustained tone was in the air from Horatio Parker’s new opera, 
“Fairyland,” “Rose in the Garden of the World,” which she sang 
splendidly. The force of imagination, of thoughtful penetration, are 
quite as much a part of Miss Craft’s art as anything else. In fact, 
they are almost the major qualities, even considering her very con- 
scientious technic.—Columbus Evening Dispatch, October 30, 1915. 





Van Yorx Studio Notes. 





Blanche Heyward, lyric soprano, an artist-student of 
Theodore van Yorx, has just closed an engagement with 
the Pathé Fréres Phonograph Company. 
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included groups from Chopin and Liszt, the sonata in G 
minor of Schumann, and others. He played with ease, 
marked freedom from mannerisms, and fine tonal quality. 
After the Schumann number he was presented with an 
armful of flowers, much to his surprise. “The entire even- 
ing was one of pleasure and showed Professor Wilson to 
be a musician of much talent. 

H r, contralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and Morton Next Wednesday the Morning Musicale, Mrs. John R. 
\dkins, baritone. The chorus, which numbers about 200, Clancy, president, will present the New York Philharmonic 
Society, Josef Stransky, conductor, with Francis Macmil- 
len, violinist, as soloist. Mr. Macmillen has never appeared 


SYRACUSE NOTES. 


Syracuse, N. Y., November 1, 1915. 
of directors of the University Chorus Asso- 
> that the oratorio “Elijah” will be pro- 
Thursday evening, March 2, 1916, with the fol- 

Lucy Marsh, soprano; Mrs. Charles G. 


rsing already, and in addition to work on the ora- 
reparing a miscellaneous program to be given in 


with soloists assisting. before in Syracuse and his coming has aroused much in- 
enjoyable piano recital was given in the hall at terest in musical circles. He was a fellow student in the 
ise College, Syracuse University, Wednesday evening, Conservatory of Brussels with Charles M. Courboin, or- 
nice pig S. Wilson, 6€ She Cane Ste ae ganist of the First Baptist Church, and Mr. Courboin is 
Unin 


sity. The hall was well filled in spite of anticipating renewing his acquaintance. Mr. Macmillen 


will play the Goldmark concerto in A minor with the or- 
chestra. The orchestra will play the overture, “Fingal’s 
Cave,” Mendelssohn; the “Fay Mab” scherzo from “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” of Berlioz, the “Siegfried Idyll’ of Wag- 
ner, variations and iugue by Rogers, and the “Capriccio 
Espagnol” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

At the last meeting of the Salon Musical Club, Friday 
afternoon, at the home of Mrs. James Pass in Avery ave- 
nue, the following program was presented: Piano—‘As- 
phodel,” “Two Pierrot Pieces,” “Danse Negre” (Cyril 
Scott), “Colonial Song,” “Sheppeso’s Herr,” “Irish Tune” 
(Percy Grainger), Prof. Adolf Frey. Songs—“The Black- 
bird Song,” “Reflection,” “Don’t Come In, Sir, Please” 
(Cyril Scott), Mrs. Dignum. Piano—“Waldesrauchen” 
(Liszt), “Silhouette” (Reger), “Poisson d’Or” (Debussy), 
“Impromptu” (Faure), “Echo de Venice” (Emil Sauer), 
Prof. Adolph Frey. 

During the State convention of the King’s Daughters a 
short organ recital was given by Prof. Charles M. Cour- 
boin in the First Baptist Church, and his selections were 
received with much enthusiasm. Wednesday morning Pro- 
fessor Courboin played at memorial services held in his 
church at Oswego where he formerly played (St. Paul’s) 
in honor of the Very Rev. Dean Barry, who died a year 


“a BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER ™™= 
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For Available Dates, Address ALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 


that this was the third faculty concert given within 
e last three or four weeks. Professor Wilson’s selections 
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ago. A chorus of 800 voices took part in the services. 
Professor Courboin is to give recitals during the winter 
in the College of the City of New York and at Columbia 
University. 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle, of the Bethlehem Bach festivals, is 
to give the opening recital upon the new organ in St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church early next month. A series of enjoy- 
able recitals upon the new instrument has been arranged 
by George van Deusen, the organist. The concert will be 
attended by members of the €entral New York Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists. S. B, Everts. 





A Detroit Music School Program. 


At the Ganapol School of Musical Art, Detroit, Mich., 
the following was the program of the first concert of the 
season, given by artist-students from the classes of Mrs. 
Ganapol, Miss Brandagee, Mr. Ganapol and Mr. Kempton, 
Thursday evening, October 28, at Ganapol Music Hall: 


Prelude nied ‘age Mees 66 beaks e's onde bana veel oe Bach 
Edith Ella Davis. 

She Alone Charmeth My Sadness, from La Reine de Saba. .Gounod 
William H. Moore. 





Sonste in: C apahaw CURR ooo sais ac ek vedo cece esdanee Corelli 
; E Florence Whiteley. 

Wibdatbon se With ioe hia ends Geeeee ohana TR em Chopin-Liszt 
Coprias ' FRG kos cio dnnc ching rubs v Wed tea eeeerace ceed Sternberg 
Beulah M. Ward 
Lope Wbn. Beets oni ca xsee bes cen naa epeenioka we cbel vaueveeeen Bishop 
PUREE © rio eke Besa SEREVCON ios sade eRRw a USERS De Fontenailles 
Grace Marcia Lewis 
MGR nc a  SncNeaHU RR RIESETRERES OER Saw rbcks woke hd Chopin 
Sonatina Ge: Pararehs TOG CARs a os os back che bakowereSocrsbanee Liszt 
Miss Davis, 

Adagio and finale (from concerto in G minor)............... Bruch 
Mrs, E. Nelson Higgins. 

TAGe emO Wemliie ics x cntek 00as¥ reccbhadds cases 0 oes Coleridge-Taylor 
De TOG 8s 56 20 hae se Se tbenncee cvusnteeur verre Coleridge-Taylor 
TE OME Ss 5.a sks Meee RUd FES TRNAS thane bRs cee ReERER ACE Tabee Rogers 
Mr. Moore. 

DRONE 5 ois cbs chhddeeckorsedahenn sas th S40 Cam Sree Chopin 
RAPNAUIIN Wiics eianas Cod ba 40 08 SN ose R Deas Ses iced 6506 ua 6 ee 
Elizabeth Rohns. 
pt. ET oe er ee ee Ce hy Cee ee eee re rT Somerset 
te PT ey ee EOE TEER ECCLES Vuillermoz 


Miss Lewis. 





Albert Spalding’s Second Recital. 


Lovers of violin music will be given an opportunity to 
hear two novel numbers at the second New York recital of 
Albert Spalding, which takes place in Aeolian Hall, Friday 
afternoon, November 12. The most important will be Mr. 
Spalding’s own suite in C, which contains four movements. 
The number was composed last summer while Mr. Spalding 
was resting at his summer home in Monmouth Beach, N. J. 
It is said to be most unusual; the third movement, a vivace, 
resembles the modern fox trot. The second new number 
was written especially for Mr. Spalding by Walter Henry 
Rothwell, the well known conductor, who was brought to 
this country by Henry W. Savage, and who has also been 
conductor of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. This new 
piece is called “Wiener Gruss.” 

For his opening Mr. Spalding will play the favorite C 
minor sonata of Edvard Grieg. The complete program is 
as follows: Sonata in F for piano and violin, Grieg; “La 
Folia,” Corelli; sonata, “The Devil’s Trill,” Tartini; suite 
in C for violin and piano (new), prelude, aria, vivace, fan- 
tasia, Spalding; prelude, Moor; “Wiener Gruss” (new), 
Rothwell; “Waves at Play,” Grasse; polonaise in A, Wie- 
niawsky. André Benoist will be at the piano. 





Smith College Concert Course. 


Northampton, Mass., November 5, 1915. 

Everything seems to indicate that the Smith College con- 
cert course for 1915-16, which was formally opened by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 27, will be the most successful that has yet been 
given. 

These concerts have for several years been an important 
feature of the music department of the college, and have 
now become so popular, not only with the students, but also 
with the people of the vicinity, that although John M. 
Greene Hall, where the concerts are given, accommodates 
2,200 people, the course was oversubscribed long before the 
opening. 

The season’s program is a very interesting one, provid- 
ing, among others, the following attractions: Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Flonzaley Quartet, Harold Bauer, New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra and Pasquale Amato. 

Haydn’s oratorio, “The Creation,” with chorus, orchestra 
and soloists, has been provisionally announced for next 
May. The names of the soloists will be announced 
later. E. 








Regneas Opens New Studio. 


Joseph Regneas, the bass and teacher of singing, in- 
augurated his new studio at 134 West Eightieth street, New 
York, on November 1. A large assemblage was present 
and many expressions of admiration were extended. Mr. 
Regneas has fitted the entire first floor of his new home for 
a studio and evinced excellent taste. 
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COLUMBUS BREVITIES. 


Columbus, Ohio, October 3:1, 1915. 

A thoroughly satisfying and artistic concert was that of 
Pasquale Amato and Marcella Craft last Friday night in 
Memorial Hall. Both artists were enthusiastically received 
by the large audience and registered a decided success. 

Pasquale Tallerico, pianist; Margaret Berry Miller, so- 
prano, and Mabel Rathbun Carle, accompanist, will present 
an attractive program at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Laws Smith, Wednesday evening of this week. Two hun- 
dred guests have been invited to hear these artists. Mrs. 
Miller has included two songs of her hostess’ in her second 
group—“Many a Beauteous Flower” and the “Image of 
the Moon at Night.” Mrs. Smith is better known to the 
music world as Ella May Smith. 

Five twilight concerts are being planned under the 
auspices of the Ohio State University Y. W. C. A. and 
Y. M. C. A. advisory board, most of them to be given by 
local talent. Alfred R. Barrington, director of music in the 
university, has the arrangements in charge and has an- 
nounced the schedule, which opens at 4 o’clock on the 
afternoon of November 16 and closes on April 14. 

In the MacDonald tea rooms, last Wednesday after- 
noon, Harriet Marple, soprano, and Bella Roberts, harpist, 
gave a delightful program. Miss Marple is a great favor- 
ite here, and sings in a sincere manner, her voice being at 
all times sweet and pure. Miss Roberts, a new comer, 
proved a great addition to the enjoyment of the afternoon. 

A vesper service and recital was held at the Broad 
Street Methodist Church this afternoon by Mrs. Wilbur T. 
Mills, organist, and Mrs. Charles T. Warner, soprano. This 
evening, in Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Bert E. Wil- 
liams, organist, will play Handel’s concerto No. 2 as a 
prelude to the evening service. 

Ella May Smith and Emily Church Benham will go to 
Oxford, Ohio, on Thursday of this week, to spend several 
days as guests of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley at 
the Western College for Women. On Friday afternoon 
Mr. Kelley’s “New England” symphony is to be performed 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and great interest 
is being shown by Mr. Kelley’s fellow townsmen in the 
production of this work, which was given in Columbus last 
February. Emity Cuurcu BENHAM, 





Louis Aschenfelder Pupils’ Recital. 





The first of a series of recitals by artist-pupils of Louis 
Aschenfelder was given on the evening of November I, in 
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the spacious Aschenfelder studios at 114 West Seventy- 
second street, New York. 

A large audience was present which applauded enthusias- 
tically the work of the soloists and demanded many en- 
cores. 

Among the students who particularly distinguished them- 
selves were Ida Dalcher and Marie Bickel. The former 
disclosed a pure lyric soprano, which she used with taste. 
Miss Bickel possesses a rich contralto voice of good timbre 
and volume; it seemed devoid of the “breaks,” so often the 
pitfall of contraltos. 

Both of these young ladies showed the excellence of Mr. 
Aschenfelder’s method of vocal training, their voices being 
admirably placed, the tones, round and full, giving them 
many shades of expression and they were of wide range. 
Their diction was especially clear. Miss Bickel deserves 
particular mention for her French enunciation. 

Among those present were Mme. Beriza, of the Chicago 
Opera Association, who was guest of honor; Eugene Bern- 
stein, Berthold Neuer, Henri Lose, impresario. 

The program follows: “Minuet Antique” (Van Gael), 
“General Bum Bum” (Poldini), Simon Goldman; “The 
Plague of Love” (Dr. Arne), “Fairy Lullaby” (Beach), 
“Sometimes in Summer” (Bennett), “Happy Song” (Del 
Riego), Ida Dalcher; “Bowl of Roses” (Clarke), “His 
Lullaby” (Bond), “Hour of the Whip-poor-will” 
(Loomis), “Before the Crucifix” (La Forge), Marie 
Bickel; “To Spring” (Grieg), “Butterfly” (Grieg), Gene- 
vieve Davis; “Blackbird’s Song” (Scott), “Love in a Coi- 
tage” (Ganz), “Fairy Pipers” (Brewer), “Year’s at the 
Spring” (Beach), Ida Dalcher; “Berceuse” (Godard), 
“Roses des Roses” (Moret), “The Sleep That Flits on 
Baby’s Eyes” (Carpenter), “Because I Love You” (Haw- 
Marie Bickel. 


ley), 





Concert Versus Opera. 





Philip Spooner, discussing the subject of concert versus 
opera from a singer’s standpoint, said in part: 

“I feel that in many ways a singer meets with more 
difficulties on the concert platform than in opera. To be- 
gin with, one’s voice stands out practically alone in recital, 
while in opera the orchestra covers a multitude of imper- 
fections, including uneven tone quality, faulty diction, etc. 
I have repeatedly heard singers whose shortcomings were 
either overlooked, or at least excused and quite soon for- 
gotten in opera which could never have been overlooked 
nor excused had they been singing in recital. 

“The ensemble is another great advantage to the singer 
in opera, by which I mean the chorus, the scenery, the cos- 
tumes and the opportunity to act, which is a great aid to 
singing. All concert singers know, at least those who feel 
deeply the moods of the compositions they are interpret- 
ing, how difficult it is to sing without acting, and they 
realize how fettered they are by the conventional laws sur- 
rounding the recital platform. 

“In concert, moreover, we must be able to sing in at 
least four languages, English, French, German and Italian, 
often in a single recital. This requires constant concentra- 
tion and often great skill in the adjustment of the voice.” 





Syracuse Musical Club Meetings. 
Syracuse, N. Y., November 2, 1915. 

The Salon Musical Club held its meeting last Friday 
afternoon with Eleanor Pass. The next meeting of the 
club will be held in the First Baptist Church, Friday, No- 
vember 12, when an organ recital will be given. Mrs. Dean 
Dudley has charge of the program for this occasion. 

An enjoyable musical program was given at the monthly 
luncheon of the Kanatenah Club, held Monday evening, 
November 1. The program was under the direction of 
Mrs. William A. Comstock and the artists participating 
were Prof. Raymond Wilson, concert pianist, and Prof. 
Howard Lyman, tenor, both of the faculty of the College 
of Fine Arts of Syracuse University. Professor Wilson 
appeared in seven numbers, and his work was highly en- 
joyed and enthusiastically applauded by his hearers. Pro- 
fessor Lyman sang nine songs. One of these, “A Slumber 
Song,” was composed by Charles Huerter, of this city, and 
dedicated by him to Professor Lyman. This song was ren- 
dered from the manuscript, as it has not yet been published. 
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Alois Trnka’s Immediate Engagements. 


Alois Trnka, the young Bohemian violinist, will appear 
as soloist at a concert with Theodore von Hemert, on 
Thursday evening, November 11, at Hotel Astor, New 
York. On Thursday, November 18, Mr. Trnka will play 
in Nyack, N. Y., and on Thursday, December 2, in Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., when he will be heard at the Westchester 
Women’s Club Auditorium. 








“What is the finest air in the world?” 

“Well, I think that Colorado air is pretty good, but my 
wife vows that there is nothing better than that at Atlantic 
City.” 
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LOS ANGELES AUDIENCE 
HEARS UNIQUE PROGRAM. 


Christine Miller Sings to Talking Machine Accom- 
paniment—“America’s Contralto” Delights Her 
Hearers—New Manual for Teachers in 


Graded Schools —Notes. 
eas 439 Blanchard Hall, } 
os Angeles, Cal., October 25, 1915. 

The past week has been a quiet one musically, for as 
yet the season is not in full activity. But one unique pro- 
gram of much interest to music lovers, and to the laity 
also, was the invitation concert given Tuesday evening, 
October 21, at Trinity Auditorium, under the auspices of 
the Southern California Music Company. Trinity was 
filled with a representative audience to hear the demon- 
stration of a talking machine. The singer chosen by 
Thomas Edison, inventor of the machine, for this occasion 
was Christine Miller, one of the most popular contraltos 
in America. The program, besides being interesting as a 
demonstration, was the vehicle of a thoroughly artistic 
performance. Miss Miller sang with no accompaniment 
other than that furnished by the talking machine, and it 
gave one a curious sensation to see this graceful artist 
standing by the box of the instrument and singing with 
her own voice in such perfect unison that it was indis- 
tinguishable. At times she would pause, allowing the ma- 
chine to complete the phrase, again picking it up, and in 
the latter numbers she literally sang duets with herself, 
singing a second part to the registered air of the machine. 

This was the first appearance of Miss Miller in Califor- 
nia, but we are very sure it will not be the last. Her charm 
of personality and beautiful quality of voice were amply 
demonstrated on this occasion, but naturally she was much 
restricted, singing, as she did, with the machine, for she 
was obliged to modulate the voice and sing much of the 
time mezza voce. She was most enthusiastically received 
and unanimously approved and enjoyed. Her voice has a 
beautiful timbre, warm and velvety, but of great clarity. 
When Miss Miller comes again it will not be as a total 
Her numbers were interspersed with several 





stranger. 
demonstrations on the violin. 


KATHRINE STONE’s “MANUAL.” 


Kathrine Stone has for many years been at the head of 
the music of the graded schools in this city and has estab- 
lished a record both for herself and the Los Angeles grade 
schools. She has recently issued a “Manual” for the use 
of grade teachers which seems to cover the field necessary 
for them in the music work, and Miss Stone has done it 
in a concise, clear manner most readily available for refer- 
ence. 

Miss Stone is a great favorite both with her teachers 
and her pupils, and gets hearty cooperation from them in 
her work. 

Notes. 

Emma Porter Makinson sang Friday night in San Ber- 
nardino. Miss Makinson is planning a busy season and her 
class is growing steadily. 

An interesting program was given at the Los Angeles 
High School on Wednesday, October 13, by two of the 
most gifted boys of the school, Charles Olerich and Morris 
Stoloff, violinists. Sally Mason, of the school faculty, was 
the accompanist. Both of these boys have unusual talent 
and big things are expected of them. Their program would 
be a credit to any artist. 

I found F. A. Herrmann, Los Angeles representative of 
the Ostrovsky method of hand development, in his studio 
in the Majestic Building, where he is resuming work for 
the season. Mr. Herrmann is not only an accomplished 
pianist and organist, but he is the possessor of a very beau- 
tiful basso voice as well. 

Mrs. McNamara is the head of the Westlake School of 
Music at Second and Rampart streets, where she has ideal 
quarters for the teaching of the branches she specializes. 
The Carruthers method is used for the younger children, of 
which she has a large number, and she also has advanced 
piano work, theory and harmony. Mrs. McNamara has 
several assistants with her and the beautiful rooms, fine 
situation and the personality of this charming woman make 
a harmonious combination very attractive to her students. 

Another interesting visit this week was to the home of 
Mathilde Rudorf, the founder of the Symphony Study 
Club. Mme. Rudorf has been suffering from quite a se- 
vere illness, but hopes to resume her work this fall. 

One of the visitors to Los Angeles this week was Rus- 
sel E. Booker, of Redlands. Mr. Booker is a teacher of 
singing, conductor of the First Methodist Quartet of that 
city and in demand as a tenor singer. 

Virginia Goodell, assisted by Kathrine Fiske, violinist, 
and Ethelyn Harrison, pianist, presented a program at 
the Burlington Apartments on Tuesday evening. Miss 
Goodell is well known as a singer, and has recently re- 


turned to her first love and again is giving us readings. 





On this occasion she presented “The Legend of the East 
Window,” a melodrama, with words and music by Stanley 
Hawley. Miss Fiske gave some French and Russian num- 
bers and Miss Harrison played several Chopin composi- 
tions. Jane CATHERWOOD. 





Howard Brockway, Lecture-Recitalist. 


Composer, pianist and intellectual, Howard Brockway 
has much to recommend him to the particular field which 
he has recently added to his 
other activities, that of the lec- 
ture-recital—one not overly 
populated with true masters of 
a new art, 

Although Mr. Brockway does 
much teaching, he is again this 
year making an extended tour 
to the Middle West. 
~ As he allows his offerings to 
be greatly influenced by the 
repertoire of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, his lecture-re- 
citals will be mainly about the 
newer productions of that or- 
ganization, “Prince Igor” and 
“Goyescas” being his principal 
offerings this season. Know- 
ing Granados, the composer of 
the latter work, Mr. Brockway 
is able to add a personal touch 
to the composition of this mod- 
ern master, 

When speaking of “Goyes- 

as” Mr. Brockway remarked 
recently with enthusiasm: “It 
is wonderfully beautiful and 
sincere, and I can liken it to 
nothing so much as ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re.’ So many people 
have the erroneous idea that the opera was developed from 
a number of piano pieces written by Granados, This ru- 
mor, which I find widespread, is untrue. Granados? He 
is in his environment a sort of a Grieg—a Spanish Grieg!” 


HOWARD BROCKWAY. 





Robert B. Woodward Memorial 
at the Brooklyn Academy. 





In recognition of the services of the late Col. Robert B. 
Woodward, benefactor and trustee of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, a memorial meeting was held at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Sunday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 31. The quartet of the Lafayette Avenue Church— 
Elizabeth Tudor, soprano; Mary Jordan, contralto; Wil- 
liam Gleim, tenor, and Jackson C. Kinsey, bass—under the 
direction of John Hyatt Brewer, organist and choirmaster, 
furnished the musical numbers of the following program: 
Organ prelude, “Elegie” (Edouard Lemaigre), and largo 
(Handel), Mr. Brewer; quartet, “God, to Whom We Look 
Up Blindly” (George W. Chadwick); introductory re- 
marks, A. Augustus Healy, president of the board of trus- 
tees; address, Alfred T. White; quartet, “The Prayer of 
the Penitent” (H. Alex. Matthews) ; remarks—Charles D. 
Atkins, director of the department of education; William 
H. Fox, director of the museums; Dr. C. Stuart Gager, 
director of the Botanic Garden; quartet, “Still, Still With 
Thee” (Arthur Foote); address, Rev. John H. Lathrop; 
quartet and congregation, “Nearer, My God, to Thee” 
(Lowell Mason) ; organ postlude, “Eclogue” (Th. Salome), 
Mr. Brewer. 





Frances Nash Opens Her First 
American Tour in Topeka. 





Directly after the opening of Frances Nash’s first Amer- 
ican tour in Topeka, Kan., Mrs. C. S. Gleed, president of 
the Musical Club of that city, wrote to Evelyn Hopper, 
manager of the pianist, as follows: 

f October 28, 1915. 

My Dear Miss Hopper: This is the “day after.”” I cannot say 
too much in praise and adoration of our lovely, charming Miss Nash. 
Her playing appealed to me (as you said it would) in a most com- 
pelling way. I was at her feet in an instant. Her work is so over- 
powering from a technical standpoint and also so overflowing with 
sweetness and finish. Oh, we are all still in Heaven. I believe her 
playing suited me better than any I have ever heard. 

Maser GLEeEp. 





Lewis Artists Booked for Texas Festival. 


Mrs. Herman Lewis has booked three of her artists for 
the San Antonio Music Festival, February 14, 15 and 16. 
Eleonora de Cisneros, George Hamlin and Saramé Ray- 
nolds are the soloists at this, the first midwinter festival 
at San Antonio, Tex., with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra. 
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Tilly Koenen Returns to America. 





In Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto who has returned 
to America this season after an absence of five years, is 
a personality so vivid and forceful that one understands 
immediately the success which has been meted out to her. 
A native of Holland, she is a favorite of the Dutch Queen, 
for whom she has often sung. Her magnetism (which is, 
perhaps, but another name for temperament), is so abound- 
ing that she wins her audience even before the beautiful 
voice floats out to them. 

Miss Koenen has spent many years in Berlin, Her home 





TILLY KOENEN. 


at present is at The Hague. There, also, lives Cornelia 
van Zanten, Miss Koenen’s only teacher. 

Miss Koenen’s tour of this country begins late because 
of the condition in her own country. Not knowing when 
war might be declared, her loyalty to her people kept her 
until the immediate danger for such a contingency was 
passed. 

On her recent trip to America, Miss Koenen was a fel- 
low passenger with Frieda Hempel, and Artur Bodanzky, 
‘the new conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House. They 
crossed on the Noordam of the Holland-American Line, 
and the English authorities held the boat for a day and 
a half in the Channel between Dover and Calais, while they 
tried to decide whether to let Mr. Bodanzky come to Amer- 
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ica or send him back to his own country. Luckily for all 
concerned they allowed him to proceed. 

Miss Koenen opened her season in Burlington, Iowa, on 
October 25, where she appeared with success before an 
immense audience, and the Burlington Musical Club imme- 
diately reengaged her. John Doane, one of the coming 
figures in the musical world, who in addition to being a 
rarely good organist also excels as an accompanist, is her 
assistant and will play at most of her recitals. 

Miss Koenen will appear in Chicago in recital in Jan- 
uary. 





SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY SOCIETY 
ANNOUNCES DATES OF CONCERTS. 
Series of Twilight Concerts Will Be Given in Addition to 


Symphony Program—Beethoven Mannerchor 
Launches Its Season. 





San Antonio, Tex., November 3, 1915. 

The San Antonio Symphony Society has announced the 
dates of its concerts. They are January 6 and 20, Feb- 
ruary 3 and 17, and March 2 and 16. On the afternoons 
of these dates, a public rehearsal will be held for the bene- 
fit of the Junior Symphony Society, of which Mrs. J. R. 
Spell is president. A series of twilight concerts will also 
be given at one of the theatres. 


Louise Cox Gives REcITAL. 


Louise Cox, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appeared here, October 21, under the auspices of 
the San Antonio Press Club. This young and charming 
artist was greeted by a large and appreciative audience. 
She was obliged to give an encore after each group. Her 
program consisted of compositions by La Forge, Arensky, 
Carpenter, Schubert, Strauss, Grieg, Salter, Brewer, Rey- 
naldo Hahn, Staub, Vidal, Stern, Matthews, Hastings, and 
Puccini. After her beautiful rendition of “One Fine Day,” 
from “Madame Butterfly,” the audience refused to be sat- 
isfied, so she responded with another encore, playing her 
own accompaniment. 

Harold Morriss, a San Antonio boy, who has received 
his entire training in America, acted as Miss Cox’s efficient 
accompanist. 


PREPARING FoR “ELIyAH.” 


The preparation of “Elijah” is going steadily on, under 
the directorship of H. W. B. Barnes. Many of the diffi- 
cult choruses already have been mastered, and the festival 
is still four months off. Portions of the “Messiah” will 
be given, the Handel work having proved a great success 
last season—the largest theatre in town, being crowded to 
overflowing. 


BEETHOVEN MANNERCHOR CONCERT. 


The Beethoven Mannerchor Society, Arthur Claassen 
conductor, gave its first concert of the season October 24. 
The feature of the evening was the production of the one 
act comic opera, “Die Nuernberger Puppe,” with Christian 
Grohs, A. L. Rehag, Richard Erler and Dorothy Hensel 
taking the roles. Special mention should be given 
Dorothy Hensel for the creditable manner in which she 
sang her role. Her voice was very pleasing. Preceding 
the opera, Robert Kampmann, tenor, gave two numbers, 
Gisela Daner and Adolph Seebe sang a duet, and the Bee- 
thoven Mannerchor gave three numbers, all of which were 
very much enjoyed. Ruth Bingaman presided at the 
piano in her usual capable way. She is one of San An- 
tonio’s rising young artists. Mrs. STANLEY WINTERS. 





Eleonora de Cisneros as “ Miss Columbia.” 





At the final mass meeting of the woman’s suffrage cam- 
paign in Brooklyn, the Academy of Music was filled to its 
utmost with an interested audience, at least half of which 
were men. The notable speakers were Dr. Stephen Wise, 
Congressman Keating, of Colorado, and Mrs. Philip Snow- 
den, one of England’s prominent suffrage workers. 

At the close of the meeting, Eleonora de Cisneros, a 
magnificent impersonation of “Miss Columbia,” thrilled the 
huge mass meeting with “The Star Spangled Banner.” As 
she finished she waved the standard she carried, and at this 
signal the vast audience joined her ringing tones and super- 
lative enthusiasm prevailed. 





Godowsky’s All-Chopin Program. 


Leopold Godowsky will give his second piano recital at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, November 
13. The program, an all-Chopin, will be as follows: 
“Fantasie,” op. 49, F minor; Three Waltzes: op. 64, C sharp 
minor, op. 64, D flat, op. 42, D flat; sonata, op. 58, B minor; 
nocturne, op.37, No.2, G major; ballade, op. 23, G minor; 
barcarolle, op. 60, F sharp; three etudes, three mazurkas, 
polonaise, op. 53, A flat. 
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Hamlin Pleads for Better Speaking Voices. 


“One of the greatest needs in America today,” said 
George Hamlin, of the Chicago Opera Association, recently, 
“is a propaganda for the cultivation of the speaking voice, 
and the first move in such a direction would be to awaken 
the people of our country to the knowledge of how badly 
we, as a nation, speak. We do not seem to realize this 
shortcoming nor care very much about it. 

“Every day we hear on the street, in our railway cars 
and in other public places, voices which are far from being 
agreeable to listen to. In fact, this is a rule rather than 
an exception, and a nasal twang has become more or less 
an American habit. Our voices are also apt to be too loud 
and it is a common thing to hear a person in a railway 
coach or street car, while conversing with another, disclose 
the subject of his conversation to every person in the car. 
Generally, the speaker seems quite unconscious of this fact. 
It is not that the voice is actually loud in every case, but 
that a sharp and piercing quality is used. The speaker 
himself surely cannot hear this quality of tone as the 
auditor hears it; if he did it is inconceivable that he would 
not immediately correct it. In other words, few people 
hear their own voice correctly, and therefore what Amer- 
icans need is not only the cultivation of the speaking voice, 
but also the ability to ‘hear themselves as others hear 
them,’ 

“Children should be watched from the beginning, both at 
home and in school, that they do not adopt a disagreeable 
quality of tone in speaking. Teachers in the schools and 
parents should study and understand something of the 
technic of the voice and singing. Everyone should, if 
possible, take a course with either a singing or dramatic 
teacher, if for no other reason than to be able to hear his 
or her own voice and cultivate a good speaking tone. We 
constantly see people of undoubted culture, education and 
refinement who have most awful speaking voices and who, 
even if they are aware of the fact, do not seem to consider 
it a matter of any importance, 

“Strangely enough, ministers and others who are con- 
stantly speaking professionally, give little heed to the ques- 
tion of voice cultivation. Just recently, I appeared on the 
same program at a college commencement with a well 
known orator who delivered a splendid talk to the students 
of the college. Because of his apparent ignorance of vocal 
control, his voice at the close was almost gone. It was 
plain to be seen while he was speaking that if he had un- 
derstood even in a small degree the laws of breath support 
and vocal control he would not have suffered so much in- 
convenience. 

“As a matter of fact, it is much easier to speak or sing 
in the right way than in the wrong way, and those who 
speak and sing the best never seem to employ much effort. 
Nevertheless, there is power at work, but it is power prop- 
erly applied and power which is not obstructive. A singer 
or speaker must be relaxed in working, but relaxation is 
not inertia, and this is a very important point to remem- 
ber. A person, ignorant of the laws of vocal control will, 
in singing or speaking, be inert and consequently, his work 
will be all effort and no result. In singing and speaking 

there must be an intensity of power used, but this inten- 
sity must be more mental than physical; a relaxed inten- 
sity, it might be called. I can only say ‘watch your voice,’ 
or, as the railroads warn us, ‘stop, look, listen!’ ” 





Louis Arthur Russell on English Diction. 


For many years Louis Arthur Russell has been a leader 
in the English diction propaganda in America. In “Wer- 
ner’s Voice Magazine,” of which he was an associate ed- 
itor, Mr. Russell made the first complete American anal- 
ysis of “English” for singers. His “English Diction,” for 
singers and public speakers, published by Ditson, and “The 
Singer’s Control of English,” published by the Essex Pub- 
lishing Company, embodying his principles and analysis of 
phonic and expressive diction, have become popular au- 
thorities on the subject. 

This teacher’s book, “The Essential Practice Material 
for Singers,” also contains interesting practice matter in 
diction. 

One of Mr. Russell’s most interesting lectures during his 
summer normal courses was on the subject of “the beauty, 
strength and variety of English in song.” The lecturer 
gave many enlightening facts regarding the use of lan- 
guage in song, the difficulties of phonic diction, the neces- 
sity for close study of secondary vowel sounds, the errors 
of lip shaping, the artistic even plan of vowel delivery, 
legato versus distinct articulation, vowel “color” as a part 
of the complex resonances of the voice, etc. Mr. Russell’s 
illustrations were lucid and artistic. 








Songs Dedicated to Buckhout. 


At concerts in Bloomfield, N. J., October 21; 





at Green- 


wich, Conn., October 27; at Philadelphia, Pa., October 30, 
and at Hartford, Conn., November 3, Mme. Buckhout sang 
songs just published and dedicated to her. 


Among them 








were, “My Rose Marie,” Mae Elwee; “I Looked into Thine 


Eyes,” Polla; 
Pierson, and “Dearie,” 


“Shadows of Evening,” 
Philip James. 


Polla; “Goodbye,” 





Minneapolis School of Music Notes. 





The program given October 30, in the school hall of the 
Minneapolis School of Music by Mrs. Herbert Pendleton, 
soprano, and Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, was in every way 
up to the usual high standard. Mrs. Pendleton’s beautiful 
soprano voice was displayed to excellent advantage in tlie 
exquisite song, “Ave Maria,” by Kahn, with violin obligato, 
given in the original French text, and Miss Sundstrom’s 
inspired playing of the Mendelssohn concerto, op. 64, was 
a feature of the well chosen program, 

Agnes Moore Fryberger delivered a lecture before the 
Teachers’ Institute, on “Methods of Teaching Public 
School Music,” in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Harrison Wall Johnson, pianist, gave a faculty program 
Saturday morning, November 6. These Saturday morning 
events are offered throughout the school year, for the bene- 
fit of the students, but visitors are welcomed and no charge 
is made for admittance. 

Mrs. Fryberger had the distinction of opening the series 
of talks on the symphony concerts, which are to be given 
on Thursday afternoons, preceding the concerts. Mrs. 
Fryberger’s discussion was on the Schubert C major. 

Dr. H. J. Meis, a gifted tenor and well known in Sioux 
City and throughout Iowa, spent the past week in Minne- 
apolis, coaching a program with William’ H. Pontius, which 
is to be presented in several of the large cities of his State. 

Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, and Mrs. Herbert Pendleton, 
pianist, both of the faculty, gave a program at the Luth- 
eran Hospice, Friday evening, November 5. 

Leo Nadon, a tenor pupil of William H. Pontius, sang 
two groups of solos at an entertainment given at the Odd 
Fellow’s Hall, Northeast, October 21. He was accom- 
panied by Velzora Klinck, pupil of Signor Fabbrini. 

Beth Evans, soprano, a pupil of William H. Pontius, 
sang at a harvest festival at Gethsemane Church recently. 
Miss Evans was accompanied by Elmer Anderson, pupil 
of Signor: Fabbrini 

Oratory AND DRAMATIC Arr. 

Charles M. Holt, director of oratory and dramatic art, 
gave a talk before the Minnesota Educational Association 
recently on “Dramatics for High Schools and Colleges.” 
Mr. Holt discussed the value of dramatics for students, 
how to coach plays, and advocated using the best plays, 
including Shakespeare, in schools for their educational as 
well as entertaining value. 

Friday afternoon, November 5, at the regular reception 
time, 3 o’clock, dramatic students under the direction of 
Charles M. Holt gave two short plays as a part of the re- 
ception. Members of the senior class made up the cast: 
Mary Manion, Mildred Keife, Ethel Cox, Bessie Erickson, 
Beulah Bearnes, Mary Gleason, Rhoda Snell, May Riacih, 
Genevieve Nolan, Amelia Olson and Frances Works. 





Charles MacMichael Piano Recital, November 14. 


Charles MacMichael, a graduate of the New York Col- 
lege of Music, who has been the special pupil of August 
Fraemcke for several years past, and whose playing has 
been repeatedly commended in the columns of the MusIcaL 
Courier, will give a piano recital on Sunday, November 
14, at three o'clock, at the Princess Theatre, Thirty-ninth 
street, east of Broadway, New York, under the manage- 
ment of the Music League of America. The following is 
the program: 
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Flonzaleys to Feature Ultra Modernist. 





Stravinsky, the ultra modern composer, will be featured ” 
on the program which the Flonzaley Quartet is to offer 
at the first concert of its subscription series in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Tuesday evening, November 30. The 
work, which the Flonzaleys have in manuscript, is entitled 
simply “Three Pieces for Quartet.” All three require but 
eight minutes for their rendition. Other features of the 
initial concert will be César Franck’s quartet in D major 
and Haydn’s quartet in D minor, op. 76, No. 2. 





Artists at Second Biltmore Musicale. 


At the second Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale, to be 
given in the grand ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York, on November 10, the artists will be: Louise Homer, 
contralto; Mischa Elman, violinist; Anna Fitziu, soprano, 
and Clarence Bird, pianist. 
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Salt Lake City Enthusiasm for Mrs. Beach. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the eminent American composer, 
opened her 1915-1916 tour at Salt Lake City on October 25. 
Mrs. Beach was assisted by Fernanda Pratt, a California 
contralto. 





Following are some of the Salt Lake City reviews of the 
concert: 


Wonderful interpretation of music’s many messages was accorded 
the audience that last night heard Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer- 
pianist, and Fernanda Pratt, contralto, in concert at the ballroom 
of the Hotel Utah. 

Mrs. Beach is justly entitled to her accredited rank among the 
foremost American composer-pianists. The standard musical encyc- 
lopedias record of her that she began to sing when she was but 
two years of age, and to compose at four. One listening t> her 
work last night might well believe that most of her waking hours 
since babyhood had been spent in the intensive and progressive 
study of the art of music, under favorable conditions, combined with 
the advantages of great inherent natural gifts. Her playing, whether 
of her own work or that of the masters, both of today and of 
years gone by, is characterized by breadth, strength, clearness, an 
almost flawless technique, and poised personality that bespeaks the 
developed artist of creative capacity. There is something of 
Godowski in her sureness and balance. 

Mrs. Beach opened her program with the “Fantasia in C Minor” 
(Bach) and she had not played sixty seconds when the audience 
settled into absolute stillness, unwilling to lose a single note or 
shade of emphasis. In sharp contrast came another Bach number, 
“Loure” (an ancient dance), difficult of execution, yet handled with 
masterly skill. But in this section of the program Mrs. Beach 
appeared, it seemed, best of all in her rendition of the “Nocturne, 
B Minor” (Sgambati), a gem of the foremost of living Italian com- 
posers for the piano, although her work in handling the Brahms 
“Rhapsodie No. 11’? was beyond criticism. 

Mrs. Beach played her own ‘‘Les Reves de Columbine” (Suite 
Francaise) with dignity and power, the “Valse Amoureuse” and the 
“Danse D’Arlequin” being particular favorites. She closed the pro- 
gram with four of her compositions, ‘Scottish Legend,” that 
breathes the atmosphere of the heather; “Phantoms,” a skillful 
handling of a suggestive theme; “Fireflies,” brilliant and sparkling, 
and “Gavotte Fantastique,” a work that surely deserves to live.— 
Salt Lake City Tribune, October 26, 1915. 


Two charming and accomplished artists gave Salt Lake music 
lovers a melodic feast last evening at the Hotel Utah. 
recital which those present will long remember. 


It was a 
The performers 
were Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer-pianist, and Miss Fernanda 


Pratt, contralto. . . . Mrs. Beach is one of the foremost of 
America’s composer-pianists, a genius in both the fields of vocal and 
instrumental composition . . an artist who commands respect 


and admiration. In her compositions her personality is marked so 
that the critical listener acquainted with her style would be able to 
distinguish her music on any program. She has a lofty conception 
of melody, a melody original and interesting, sufficiently varied to 
avoid monotony and with an harmonic environment that sets off 
the melody to its best advantage. 

The audience was particularly taken with “The Dreams of Co- 
lumbine”—the theme being poetic conceptions of idyllic life in 
France; also, ““‘The Gracious Prince,” and the “Dance of the Harle- 
quin” in the instrumental list, the second showing admirable powers 
of expression in lights and shadows. And in her songs as pre- 
sented by Fernanda Pratt, the “Scottish Cradle Song” given in 
varying major and minor keys, “Ah, Love But a Day,” “My Star” 
and “The Thrush” were of a high order of song composition in 
sentiment and poetic interpretation. Her method of pre- 
senting Bach was very suggestive of the happy, even temperament, 
altruistic mind of that noted composer.—Salt Lake City Deseret 
Evening News, October 26, 1915. 





Artist Pupils of Sergei Klibansky 
to Be Heard in Recital. 





Mr. Klibansky, early in the season, is bringing out artist 
pupils in recitals. The first, at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, October 25, and the second, at the auditorium of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, October 28, both 
in New York, were successful affairs, as patrons have come 
to expect from this teacher. Mr. Klibansky believes in 
preparing -his pupils to a certain artistic finish before he 
presents them, for no one has time nowadays to listen to 
amateurish performances. His audiences know this, and 
that is why he always has crowded halls. If his pupils 
have attained what he wants, he gives them every possible 
chance of singing in public, for this alone can give them 
assurance and stage presence. The voices of all the 
singers have been harmoniously trained; they sang with 
ease, and their delivery was artistic. At the Wanamaker 
Hall, Valeska Wagner showed great improvement vocally ; 
she sang the “Delilah” aria in good style. Jacques Sears 
is the possessor of a bass voice of big range and quality; 
he will surely gain distinction if he continues earnest study. 
Genevieve Zielinska’s lovely light soprano voice gave pleas- 
ure in her songs, one of them being in Polish. She, too, 
has made marked progress since last year. Virginia Estill 
and Grace Daniels have beautiful soprano voices, which 
they use to fine advantage. Alwin Gillett gave evident 
pleasure with his talented interpretation of four songs, 
among them a composition entitled “An Irish Diplomat,” 
by Cornelius Estill, who accompanied. Mr. Gillett has 
a fine big baritone voice of appealing quality. Amelia Mil- 
ler sang with well trained voice and good style, while Jean 
Vincent Cooper, Lalla Cannon and Marie Louise Wagner 
increased the splendid impression they made last year. 
Miss Cooper sang the contralto aria from Verdi's. “Don 
Carlos” and was enthusiastically recalled. She is engaged 
as soloist for the spring tour of the Minneapolis Symphony 





Orchestra. Miss Wagner, besides singing “Theure Halle” 
and two songs, had the soprano part in the sextet from 
“Lucia.” This closed the program, and had to be repeated 
in part. 

Altogether the two recitals were exceptionally success- 
ful, and the great success of all the singers was only a 
just reflection of Mr. Klibansky’s ability as a teacher. 

Burton Lenihan has been engaged for the performance 
of “Stop, Look and Listen,” and J. M. Sternhagen for sev- 
eral concerts in public schools. Julia Beverly is re- 
engaged to sing at the Strand Theatre, New York, this 
week. At the third of Mr. Klibansky’s studio musicales 
the following students participated: Emily Henning, Leah 
F. Green, Walter Copeland, J. M. Sternhagen, Gary Mc- 
Garry and Emerson Williams. 





BALTIMORE CONCERTS. 





Baltimore, Md., November 5, 1915. 

The second great event of the season was the recital by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink last Thursday afternoon. To an 
enormous audience, that overflowed one of the largest 
theatres in the city, the noted contralto presented a pro- 
gram of her best. She opened with excerpts from four 
of the Wagner operas; the second group consisted of the 
“Frauenliebe und Leben” cycle, while the third and short- 
est group was miscellaneous, ending with the Arditi bolero, 
which has for years been a favorite with her audiences. 
She was recalled again and again, and could only dismiss 
her importunate hearers finally by singing Lang’s “Irish 
Love Song.” 


MEL8A AND Boston ORCHESTRA. 


Close on the heels of this event, followed the appearance 
of Mme. Melba, with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mme. Melba was in the best of form, and sang delight- 
fully. Brahms’ E minor symphony was the chief offering; 
then the “Mort de Tantagiles,” by Loeffler, and the “Meis- 
tersinger” vorspiel the final number. 


RoLtaNpD PARK WomaANn’s CLus MUSICALES. 


The Woman’s Club, of Roland Park, has held two 
musicales in close succession. On Saturday an entertain- 
ment was given them by the Western High School, at 
which Else Melamet, contralto, was soloist. On Monday 
afternoon a recital was given by some of the faculty of the 
Suburban Music School. Geraldine Edgar, soprano, sang 
a group of three songs with much success. Esther Cut- 
chins, pianist; Sadie Perlman, violinist, and Helene Broe- 
mer, cellist, completed the program. 


Notes. 


D. Merrick Scott, who was for fourteen years organist 
of First Methodist Church, has been engaged as organist 
and choir director of Starr Methodist Church, Walbrook. 
He will have a new organ, one of the finest in the city. Mr. 
Scott is making orchestral effects on the large new organ at 
the Parkway Theatre. 

George Pickering, tenor, has taken a position at Brown 
Memorial Church. Mr. Pickering will sing the roles of 
José in “Carmen,” and of Faust in the forthcoming pro- 
duction by the Melamet Opera Class. 

D. L. FRANKLIN. 





A Detroit Singer’s Activities. 





Harriet Story-MacFarlane, the busy Detroit mezzo-con- 
tralto, has of late been sustaining her reputation as a busy 
singer. Among other appearances were those at the 
New Thought Church, Detroit, and at the opening of the 
new McCollester Hall in the same city, and Thursday 
evening, October 21, she and Archibald C. Jackson, bari- 
tone, gave a duet recital with Lou F. Olp, accompanist, be- 
fore the Saginaw, Mich., Canoe Club. On this last occa- 
sion the program was as follows: “Sayonara” (Cadman), 
Mrs. MacFarlane, Mr. Jackson; Prologue (“Pagliacci”) 
(Leoncavallo), Mr. Jackson; three Shakespearean duets: 
“T Know a Bank” (“Midsummer Night’s Dream”) (Horn), 
“How Sweet the Moonlight” (“Merchant of Venice’) 
(Lehmann), “It Was a Lover and His Lass” (“As You Like 
It”) (Walthew), Mrs. MacFarlane, Mr. Jackson; “Call Me 
No More,” “Ho! Ye Warriors” (“Wigwam and Tepee”), 
“The Great Wind Shakes the Breadfruit Leaf” (“Idyls of 
the South Sea”), “Calypso’s Song” (“Odes to Odysseus”) 
(Cadman), Mrs. MacFarlane; Love Scene from “Pagoda 
of Flowers” (Finden), Mrs. MacFarlane, Mr. Jackson; 
“Serenade” (Branscombe), “Inter Nos” (MacFadyen), 
“Until” (Sanderson), Mr. Jackson; “Oh That We Two 
Were Maying” (Nevin), “No Furnace—No Fire” (Hel- 
mund), “The Crafty Crocodile” (Tievalso), Mrs. MacFar- 
lane, Mr. Jackson; “The Pipes o’ Gordon’s Men” (Ham- 
mond), “When I Bring You Colored Toys” (Carpenter), 
“Night in the Desert” (Ross), “Where My Caravan Has 
Rested” (Lohr), Mrs. MacFarlane; “Night Hymn at Sea” 
(Thomas), Mrs. MacFarlane, Mr. Jackson. 














THE 


KNABE 


GRAND 
FAMILY 


— . — 





Five distinct types 
and sizes of Grand 
Pianos, all of the 
supreme quality of 
tone and action and 
of distinctive case 
design, which has 
been known and 
recognized by the 
musical world for 
78 years. 


Mignonette Grand— 
Mahogany - $700 


Mignon Grand— 
Rosewood or Ebon- 
ized, $750; Mahog- 
any - -- $850 


Small Parlor Grand— 
Rosewood or Ebon- 
ized, $850; Mahog- 
any - - $950 


Parlor Concert Grand— 
Rosewood or Ebon- 
ized, $1050; MWa- 
hogany - $1150 


Concert Grand, $1500 


Convenient Terms of Payment arranged. 
Pianos taken in exchange. 





WAREROOMS 
5th Avenue at 39th Street 
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PIANO INSTRUCTION—-RAFAEL JOSEFFY Method 


J.S. DANIELSON 


Assistant to the late RAFAEL JOSEFFY 
Studios { S®nS9iS Han NEW YorRK 
Mall Address, Carnegie Hall, New York 


ANNA FITZIU 225%. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway - - - New York City 


LOUISE MacPHERSON 


(Late of Berlin) 
AMERICA’S POETIC YOUNG PIANIST 
Address: Corinne Le Duc, 9 West 76th St., N. Y. 


RAMON BLANCHART 


The Great Artist of Operatic Fame and 











Master of Vocal_and Dramatic Instruction. 
in New York, 2609 Broadway, Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 
Studio in Boston, Steinert Hall, Monday, Tuesday, ednesday. 





SEASON 1915-16 


The distinguished 
American Pianist wil! 
tour this country. 


MANAGEMENT: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, Wl. Y. Knabe Plano Used 
CONDUCTOR 


“A 
r Ei © =" and COACH 
Oo 
N 





Wagner Festival, Bayreuth; Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Accompanist Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK. Tour 1915-1916 


SAM TRIMMER 








BIANCA RANDALL 


Concerts, Costume Recitals, Ancient ‘and Modern Songs, 
Opera Arias in Costume 








HOW IN NEW YORK Jp NAS 
late from Berlin. 


Personal Representation: H. E. REYNOLDS 
The Celebrated Piano 
43 W. 92nd Street, Phone, Riverside 8217 


On Sm > 


11 Broadway, N. Y. *Phone, Rector 9289 
Virtuoso and pedagogue 





Victoria Nathalie 


Pianist BO c 4 K0 Violinist 


Management: R.E. Johnston, 1451 B’way, N.Y. 


WILLY de SADLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
(ITALIAN METHOD) 


48 East 87th Street, New York 


JEROME UHL 


Baritone 


CONCERT - RECITAL - ORATORIO 
Repertoire: 
French, English, German, Italian 
Management: 337 West 57th St. 
International Musical Bureau Phone, 3166 Columbus 











Phone Lenox 2264 































DESIDER 


VECSEI 


HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


Sole Management: 
HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario 
15 E. 40th Street, N. Y. 


Phone: Murray Hill, 4288 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
































WICHITA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS A FINE PROGRAM. 


Wichita, Kan., November 4, 1915. 

The opening concert of the season of the Wichita Sym- 
phony Orchestra was held October 3, and contained the 
Haydn symphony in G major, Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro” overture, two short Delibes numbers, the “Mock 
Morris” of Grainger, and excerpts from “Rigoletto.” Mar- 
guerite Dunlap, contralto, was the soloist, and was success- 
ful in a group of short songs and an aria from “Samson 
and Delilah.” The second concert will be given on No- 
vember 14, and the program includes Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
overture and the finale from his fifth symphony as the 
principal numbers. Raoul S. Bonanno, baritone, will be 
the soloist. 

The Carter Conservatory of Music gave its opening 
concert at the Plymouth Congregational Church, Septem- 
ber 29, which notice was unintentionally omitted in my 
last letter. Professor and Mme. Carter, who have been 
with Fairmount College the past two seasons, have opened 
their own conservatory in the Butts Building. 

The first monthly meeting of the Wichita Musicians’ 
Club, the September meeting, brought about a new official 
list, it being the custom of the club to elect new and dif- 
ferent officers each season. The executive committee now 
consists of Evelyn Packer, Reno B. Meyers, T. L. Krebs, 
Charles Davis Carter, Lucius Ades, Jessie L. Clark, Rafael 
Navas, Inez Dodds-Barbour, and Jetta Campbell- 
Stanley. This committee elected Lucius Ades presi- 
dent and Charles Davis Carter secretary for the 
ensuing year. Ralph Brokaw notified the club of 
the coming of Leonard Liebling and Rene Devries, and 
action was taken by the club on motion to arrange a suita- 
ble program of entertainment on their visit. This visit is 
anticipated here with no little interest, as Mr. Liebling is 
expected to give an interesting talk before the club; and 
the Wichita musicians, who are all anxious to make this 
first visit of the MusicaL Courter editor in chief a pleas- 
ant one, is arranging some general reception for him. 

The opening concert of the Wichita Chorus Course by 
the Brick Church Quartet of New York City was greeted 
with a good house at the Crawford last Monday evening, 
and proved a fine attraction. The personnel consisted of 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; William 
Wheeler, tenor; and Frank Croxton, bass. Austin Con- 
radi furnished the accompaniments, and added two solos 
to the excellent program. Miss Barbour was successful 
in a group of Russian songs; Mr. Wheeler sang a selection 
from Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden,” and Miss Bryant 
closed the first part of the program with Donizetti’s “La 
Zingara” and “Bendemeer’s Stream” by Gatty. The second 
portion of the program consisted of a cycle of old English 
songs by H. Lane Wilson. The entire program was se- 
lected with the idea of pleasing not merely the musically 
professional, but the general audiences, and it proved ef- 
fective in that respect. Inez Barbour, the soprano of the 
quartet, is not Inez Barbour, the soprano, of Wichita, and 
neither had met nor are they relatives. 

Fritz Kreisler played at our neighboring city, Hutchin- 
son, October 25, and several Wichita musicians were in 
attendance. 

Margaret Hellar left for New York City last week, 
where she will coach with Mme. Sembrich preparatory to 
a recital in Aeolian Hall. 

Florence Young-Brokaw, of the Brokaw Studios, pre- 
sented her pupil, Gratia Boyle, in a juvenile grade program 
October 26. Miss Boyle, a thirteen year old miss, gave the 
Mozart andante from sonata No. 3; three Grieg num- 
bers, “Cradle Song,” “Dance Caprice” and “To Spring”; a 
Loeschorn etude; Seeboeck’s “Minuet al Antico”; Palmer’s 
“Dance Impromptu”; and the Reinhold impromptu in C 
sharp minor. 

Hugh Brewer, tenor, pupil of Oscar Saenger, has 
opened his studios in the Winne Building. Presenting 
Mrs. Franklin Payne, contralto, and Miss Farmer, lyric so- 
prano, in a joint program, and contributing several finely 
sung tenor solos, he opened his new studios auspiciously 
Thursday, October 21, with an invited audience filling his 
studio rooms. Both pupils augur well for his methods. 
Mr. Brewer spent one year in New York with Saenger. 
He is making a special effort toward correct voice placing 
rather than repertory, and the students were a fine recom- 
mendation of his work. Florence Young-Brokaw fur- 
nished the accompaniments. Ralph Brokaw added two vio- 
lin solos to the program by request of the audience. 

The twenty-third year of the Wichita Musical Club 
opened at the home of Mrs. E. E. Higginson with a meet- 
ing, several new members, and some invited friends and 
with plans to create even more interest than last season. 
This is one of the pioneer clubs of Kansas and with one 
exception is the oldest club in the State. It was organ- 
ized in May, 1892, by Mrs. T. B. Garst, a well known mu- 
sician and teacher. Mrs. Higginson has been sponsor for 
the club for many years and was unanimously elected 
president for this year. The other officers are Mrs. C. A. 





Magill, first vice-president; Mrs. David Smythe, second 
vice-president ; Mrs. Billy Stice, recording secretary; Mrs. 
J. R. Holliday, financial secretary; Mrs. F. A. Stebbins, 
treasurer; and Blanche Kohn, librarian. 

The Wichita College of Music gave a complimentary 
program at the Consistory Building last week. All mem- 
bers of the school were heard on the program. 

Zelma Fischer, soprano, while en route from southern 
Kansas, where she had been giving concerts, was struck 
by an engine while changing cars at Hazelton and serious- 
ly injured. She was brought to her home here and is re- 
covering. Miss Fischer is one of the better known young 
sopranos of the city, having been heard many times, and to 
advantage, in many concerts. RALPH Brokaw. 





RECENT DAYTON CONCERTS. 


Dayton, Ohio, November 5, 1915. 

Pasquale Amato and Olive Kline were the artists for 
the first Civic Music League concert on October 22. Me- 
morial Hall was filled to its utmost capacity with a very 
attentive audience. Mr. Amato’s beautiful voice and ar- 
tistic singing are too well known to require comment. In 
addition to French and Italian songs he offered the pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci,” “Largo al Factotum” from the “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” and for a final encore sang the “Torea- 
dor’s Song.” 

Miss Kline’s clear, soprano voice won many admirers. 
She sang a Meyerbeer aria and a group of charming songs 
in English. Much credit is due Giuseppe Bamboscheck, the 
splendid accompanist. 

Woman’s Cius MUSICALE. 

The Woman’s Music Club gave a matinee musicale Tues- 
day afternoon, October 26, at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. 
A most interesting program was given, including composi- 
tions by Beethoven, Rachmanineff, Debussy, Grieg, Rossi 
and Liszt. The following club members took part: Elea- 
nor Moore, Blanche Yager Williams, Jeanette Freeman 
Davis, Ethel Martin Funkhauser, Carrie Adams Lynch, 
Isabel Mast, Mary Coate, Esther Thompson, Vernelle 
Rohrer, Miriam Folsom, Mabel Cook. 

First SympHony Concert. 

Under A. F. Thiele’s management the first symphony 
concert of the séason was given in Victoria Theatre, Octo- 
ber 26. The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kunwald 
conducting, presented a very delightful program, including 
the Dvorak “New World” symphony. Mary Jordan, the 
soloist, sang two arias with great effect, “La Morte de 
Jeanne d’Arc,” Bemberg, and “O Mon Fils,” Meyerbeer. 
She aroused much enthusiasm and was obliged to respond 
to encores after both numbers. 





W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN. 





Earl Morse, Violinist, to Tour South America. 


In a recent conversation, Earl Morse’s South American 
representative asked the violinist if he carried an insurance 
on his fingers. 

“No,” was the reply, “and I do not intend doing so.” 

“Then I shall insure you at once at my own expense,” 
stated the manager. “I had a contract with a Bohemian 
violinist for a South American tournee, when unfortunate- 
ly he injured his hand in Chicago and had to cancel his 
engagement. Should anything happen to you it would be 
a great loss for me.” 

Morse leaves for his home in Michigan at once, where 
he will visit his mother, Anna Morse; in fact, he expects 
to have his Thanksgiving dinner with her this year, for 
the first time in fourteen years. Apropos of’ this antici- 
pated visit, Mr. Morse said to a friend recently: “I adore 
Michigan, especially the place where mother lives. During 
the time I am there I expect to get in a great amount of 
practice on the ten concertos my contract for my Southern 
tour calls for. There are seven too many of them, but 
what is one going to do?—the demands of an artist are 
enormous nowadays.” 

Mr. Morse’s American concerts are under his personal 
direction. For dates, the artist may be addressed in care 
of the Musica, Courter. He expects to return to New 
York December 1. 








David Hochstein at Aeolian Hall. 


David Hochstein’s violin recital will take place in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Friday evening, November 19. His 
program includes Mozart’s concerto in A major and 
Bruch’s concerto in D minor. 








Whitaker-Gottschalk Joint Recital. 


Margaret Whitaker, the Boston violinist, and Robert 
Gottschalk, tenor, give a joint recital at the Princess The- 
atre, New York, on Monday afternoon, November 15, at 
3 o'clock. 
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LANDON RONALD CONDUCTS THE 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 


Organization Now in Its Seventy-sixth Season—Boult 
Orchestra Concerts Now Given in Theatre 
of David Lewis Club—Other 
Items of Interest. 


2 Fern Grove, ’ 
Saebenah October 20, 1915. 5 
It is an unwritten law that the Liverpool musical season 


should be inaugurated by the initial concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society (now in its seventy-sixth season), which 





LIVERPOOL. 


“DAVID LEWIS” HOTEL AND CLUB, 
function was recorded on October 5, when Landon Ronald 
lifted his baton for the opening bars of the national an- 
them, in which the amalgamated forces of the soc-ety took 
part. This preamble revealed the fact that the soprano 
section of the choir still lacks the essential timbre of that 
type of female voice, and the impression was emphasized 
subsequently during Mozart’s “Ave verum.” The orches- 
tral items formed a “tricolor” of examples of England, 
France and Russia represented by Elgar, Saint-Saéns and 
Gounod, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Moussorgsky. The first 
named contributed the prelude to “The Dream of Geron- 
tius” and the orchestral frame to Emile Cammaerts’ poem 
“Chantons, Belges!” the words being somewhat stagily de- 
claimed by Carlo Liten. “Le Rouet d’Omphale” and a 
cavatina from “Romeo et Juliette” afforded characteristic 
examples of the “grand old man” of French music and of 
the late Charles Gounod respectively, while the symphonic 
ballet “Scheherazade” and the “Gopak” from the opera of 
“The Fair of Sorochinets” provided a glimpse of Russia’s 
outlook on modern art. All these were handled by Ronald 
with his usual ability, the band of nearly ninety members, 
headed by Arthur Catterall, responding with alacrity to all 
demands. Leon Laffitte, a Paris tenor, achieved a distinct 
success in Puccini’s “Che gelida manina,” but failed to 
maintain it in his later selection from Ponchielli and Leon 
Jehin, the latter an overorchestrated effort, during which 
the unfortunate tenor was permitted to be heard occasion- 
ally. 

The following concert was in charge of Emil Mlynarski, 
who directed a fine rendering of Balakirev’s ballet sym- 
phony “Thamar.” This is a work intensely Russian in 
character and the scoring is undeniably brilliant. Albert 
Sammons made a distinct hit in the solo of Elgar’s violin 
concerto, in which he challenged comparison with the best. 
Though barely thirty years of age, Sammons has seen much 
service in music and is a man from whom much may be 
expected in the near future. He possesses the priceless 
gift of perfect intonation and his executive powers are in 
equal ratio. The other musical pabulum included the “Ro- 
man Carnival” overture of Berlioz, Vaughan Williams’ 
“Norfolk Rhapsody” and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slave.” 
The next concert will be conducted by Safonoff, and Benno 
Moisiewitsch is announced as soloist, playing Schumann’s 
piano concerto. 


Tue Boutt OrcHESTRA. 


Heartened by the encouragement and steady increase in 
the size of the audiences at his concerts in the Sun Hall 
last winter, Adrian C. Boult has ventured on another sea- 
son, but he has pitched his tent in a more central position 
instead of in the outskirts as formerly, having been for- 
tunate enough to obtain the use of the theatre of the David 
Lewis Club. This handsome building owes its existence to 
the postmortem munificence of the late David Lewis, a 
Jewish tradesman, whose huge stores both here and in 
Manchester have been designed with every attention to the 
smooth dispatch of business and the individual and col- 
lective convenience of customers. Though not perhaps 
emulating the gigantic emporia of New York, Chicago or 
San Francisco, “Lewis’s” has nevertheless been the pioneer 
of a cash business ensuring reasonable profits and quick 
returns, and the great warehouse in Ranelagh street, op- 
posite the newly constructed Adelphi Hotel, is one of the 
sights of Liverpool, its brilliantly illuminated facade pre- 


senting a spectacle on a Saturday night that is not equaled 
in this district. It was characteristic of the conscientious 
principles of the deceased gentleman that he regarded the 
two communities of Liverpool and Manchester as his nat- 
ural legatees, and the generous bequest of a sum approach- 
ing $2,500,000 for their equal benefit is a shining example 
of practical philanthropy which might be more widely. fol- 
lowed. 

The rebuilding of the Northern Hospital, the extension 
and endowment of the Queen Victoria Nursing Institution 
as well as the hotel, of which the club referred to forms 
only one portion, are living testimony of a humane and 
energetic personality. This latter mansion (built in 1902) 
—of which a photograph is printed herewith—is in the 
nature of a poor man’s refuge, where board and lodging 
may be obtained at a rute to suit the slenderest purse, and 
is provided with reading and lecture rooms and an elegant, 
fully equipped theatre, which latter is in constant demand 
far dramatic and other entertainments, the effect of which 
cannot but have a far reaching influence over the civilizing 
propaganda of this “David Lewis Memorial,” which is 
under the capable direction of F. J. Marquis. 

As regards the Boult scheme, the programs will include 
at least one work by British composers and several com- 
positions new to Liverpool will be heard, and the prices 
will range from 6 cents to 75 cents. The first concert was 
initiated by a performance of Bach’s “Brandenburg” con- 
certo for strings (No. 3) and terminated with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s symphony on Russian themes. Intermediate 
matter included songs by Lillie Murray and Liszt’s piano 
concerto in E flat, the solo played with judgment and spirit 
by Edith Byron. Percy Grainger’s “Walking Tune” for 
wind instruments also aroused considerable appreciation. 

A program of excellent scope and quality was submitted 
at the succeeding concert, including as it did Mozart’s 
“Prague” symphony, Granville Bantock’s “Old English 
Suite,” containing some masterly counterpoint, and ex- 
amples of Scriabine and Ravel. Garforth Mortimer gave 


a respectable account of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto and 
Georgina Phillips rendered with much acceptance Saint- 
Saéns’ “Softly Awakes My Heart” (“Samson and Deli- 
lah”), and three of Amy Woodford-Finden’s engaging “In- 


dian Songs,” nicely accompanied by Mr. Boult at the piano 


Tue Harrison Concerts. 


The doyen of British concert promoters is admitted to 
be Percy Harrison, of Birmingham, 
ways been synonymous with the very best talent obtainable, 
a fact that the public of these 
ognized. The reputation gained after thirty years’ 
rience is therefore not likely to suffer because of a tem- 
porary setback owing to the war, and the experience of 
the first concert of the present season indicates that the 
campaign will be prosecuted with all the old Harrison 
vigor and resource. 

While admitting that the attendance was much below the 
average, it cannot be claimed that the artistic fare was in 
any degree likewise. Each of the vocalists—Carrie Tubb, 
Edna Thornton, Maurice D’Oisley and Robert Radford— 
are distinguished in their various spheres and the violin 
playing of Marie Hall was matched by the admirable piano 
solos of R. J. Forbes, who is also a first-rate accompanist. 


whose name has al- 


islands have long ago rec- 
expe- 


Rep Cross Concert. 

Notwithstanding the great name of Ysaye, the attend- 
ance at the recent concert in aid of the Red Cross Fund 
and I fear that the financial result 
concert itself 


was very disappointing, 
As regards the 
to indulge in superlatives 
It only 


will not be very favorable. 
it would be “painting the lily” 
over the splendid talent of the Belgian violinist. 
therefore remains to state that his reading of Franck’s 
A major sonata for violin and piano, with the coopera 
tion ot his brother Theodore, was in accord with the 
highest traditions of both instruments, the treatment of 
the slow movement being a triumph for both 
Other instrumental material included works by Wieniaw 
ski, Vieuxtemps and Ysaye himself. Considerable interest 
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whose rendering of 
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Though her voice is not very 
a telling quality, and her breath 
phrasing indicate careful tuition and musical 
She was admirably accompanied on the piano by 


CONCERTS, 


he object of providing a form of musical enter- 


to, Rushworth and 
-oncert directors, and the 


MusicaL Courter, have projected 
evenings in the Picton Hall 


of the best artists in the 
At the opening seance 


a most encouraging start was effected, the 


pacity. Margaret Cooper’s 
nd brilliant pianism cap- 
at once, and she was in 


Hatton again demonstrated that he 


cellist. Muriel Westher- 
on Shepherd contributed 


and Gordon Stutely was at the piano. 


» well attended, for some 


ther, as there was no falling off in the quality 


Marguerite Stilwell, an American pianist, 


a number 


se of 


M. Moszkowsk 


Breare, 


individual version of Chopin’s G minor ballade 


of pieces by Luigi Gulli, 
i and L. Schiitt, showed 


an excellent soprano, 


sfaction by her finished rendering of songs by 


Herman Léhr, Tosti, etc. Halton Morris dis- 
ed a sympathetic tenor voice in several selections. 
EpIscopAL RECEPTION. 
a reception held at the Notre Dame Convent by the 
hbishop of Liverpool (Dr. Thomas Whiteside) in 


y € 


r of the visit 


of Monseigneu 


r Dewachter ( Vicar-Gen- 


of Cardinal Mercier), musical interludes were pro- 


luration, 


hers 








i by Fernand Bouquet, late of Antwerp, a robust bari- 
tone, who gave a forceful version of “La Brabanconne” 
d of the impassioned scene from Diaz’s “Benvenuto.” 
nri Van Damme contributed some cello solos from 
b and Popper. The Monseigneur addressed the gath- 
in Flemish, a good number of Belgian refugees be- 
sent. The function was a pronounced success and 
esting episod ge W. J. Bowpen. 
Pianist Intercedes for Manager. 
Luisa MacPherson’s manager, who had engaged the 
ng American pianist for a Russian tour, had an excit- 
xperience in Berlin at the outbreak of the war. Being 
ject of the Czar, when the officer came to apprehend 
collapsed and nearly succumbed through heart 
uble. The arresting officer, taking compassion on the 
t him free. His liberty, however, was not of 


ind, being again placed under arrest, Miss 
yn was apprised of his plight, and appealed to an 


mate friend of the Kaiser, with the result that a pass- 
was issued permitting the Russian impresario to de- 
his home in Warsaw. 


Arkady Bourstin Delights Critical Audience. 


Arkady Bourstin, the young Russian violinist, who made 
such a favorable impression last year at his New York 
debut and at many other concerts, gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Wednesday afternoon, November 3, 
before a large and critical audience, whose liberal applause 
was proof of the high esteem in which he is held. 

Mr. Bourstin selected a program of sufficient color and 
variety to give him opportunity to display his art from all 
angles. The opening number was Brahms’ sonata in G 
major, which he played with beautiful effect. His rendi- 
tion of Bach’s adagio and fugue in G minor (for violin 
alone), which followed, bore the stamp of thorough musi- 
cianship. 

In Bruch’s D minor concerto, 
please the audience best. His 


Mr. Bourstin seemed to 
group 


last consisted of 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
ARKADY BOURSTIN. 


“Scherzo Giocoso,” Albert Spalding; “Prize Song,” Wag- 
ner-Wilhelmj; “Village Dance,” Cecil Burleigh, and “Ma- 
zurek,” by Dvorak. 

Mr. Bourstin is one of those finished artists whose play- 
ing satisfies. His big, luscious tone, breadth, virility, in- 
tensity and general repose are convincing. 

Camille Decreus assisted at the piano. 





David and Clara Mannes’ Second Recital. 


David and Clara Mannes, violinist and pianist, gave their 
second recital on Monday evening, November 1, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York. A large and fashionable audience at- 
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tended and showed appreciation by bestowing liberal ap- 
plause. The program consisted of sonata for violin and 
piano in D minor, op. 121, Schumann; sonata in G major, 
op. 30, No. 3, Beethoven, and Chausson’s concerto in D 
major, op. 21, for violin, piano and string quartet. 

The Saslavsky String Quartet assisted in the Chausson 
concerto. 





ROCHESTER ORCHESTRAL AND 
CONCERT SEASON INAUGURATED. 


Rochester, N. Y., November 1, 1915. 

Rochester was visited by an unusually large number of 
good artists last week, due to the efforts of the managers 
of the Rochester Orchestra, J. E. Furlong, local represen- 
tative of C. A. Ellis, of Boston, and the Tuesday Musicale. 
Mme. Gadski appeared with the Rochester Orchestra; Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Ada Sassoli and Reinald Werrenrath in the 
Ellis series of concerts, and Harold Bauer and Pablo 
Casals in the Tuesday Musicale series. In spite of the 
week of the opera by the San Carlo Opera Company which 
had just preceded, and the fact that the weather was most 
inclement for one of the concerts, Rochester music lovers 
seemed to turn out en masse, all the concerts being given 
to completely filled houses. 


RocHESTER ORCHESTRA. 


The Rochester Orchestra, Hermann Dossenbach, con- 
ductor, gave its first concert of the season in the Lyceum 
Theatre, Monday evening, October 25, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. Mme. Gadski was the assisting artist 
and her numbers were rendered in a particularly beautiful 
and thrilling manner. Mme. Gadski is a great favorite 
with Rochester audiences, having appeared here several 
successive seasons. The playing of the orchestra was 
marked by a greater finish, assurance and balance of tone 
than heretofore noted. 

Mr. Dossenbach chose to make his first program an all 
Wagner one, a particularly wise arrangement, as one hears 
too little of the Bayreuth master’s music unless it is played 
by visiting musical organizations. The following program 
was given: “Tannhauser,” overture and “Dich theure 
Halle”; “Lohengrin,” prelude and “Elsa’s Dream”; “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” “Vorspiel” and “Liebestod”; overture 
“Meistersinger” and “Siegfried Idyll.” 


FARRAR-WERRENRATH-SASSOLI CONCERT, 


Geraldine Farrar, assisted by Ada _ Sassoli, harpist; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Richard Epstein, accom- 
panist, gave the first of the Ellis concerts at Convention 
Hall, Thursday, October 28. Miss Farrar captivated her 
audience by her interesting personality and her vivacity. 
She sang but two numbers from the operas which have 
given her so much fame—“Un bel di,” from “Madame 
Butterfly,” and “Habanera,” from “Carmen.” The audi- 
ence regretted not to hear more of her various operatic 
roles. The rest of her program was made up of selections 
by Wolf, Gounod, Tschaikowsky, Franz, Grieg, Schumann 
and Bleichmann. 

Miss Sassoli played works by Rameau, Massenet, Pierne, 
Clement, Marot, Zabel, Tedeschi and Hasselmans. 

Mr. Werrenrath immediately won his way into the affec- 
tions of the audience by the sincerity and rare skill with 
which he sang his numbers. His voice is a most musical 
one and was heard to good advantage in his selections. 
He sang as his first number the prologue from “Pagliacci,” 
and his later contributions embraced selections by Strauss, 
Grieg, Sinding, Maude Valerie White, Florence Aylward, 
Arthur Whiting and Walter Damrosch. 

Richard Epstein’s accompaniments for the two singers 
were ably executed. i. Be 





Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid Lauded. 





Notices of Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, on tour with the 
American Symphony Orchestra, follow: 


The soloist of the evening was Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, 
Mrs. MacDermid has a powerful, but remarkably sweet soprano voice 
which carried above the orchestra accompaniment in spite of the 
poor acoustics of the auditorium. Her first number was an aria, 
“Dich theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser,” Wagner. When she ap- 
peared for the second number she substituted “My Luve Is Like the 
Red, Red Rose,” in place of the “Waltz Song” from “Romeo and 
Juliet,’ Gounod. Regardless of the fact that the rule of the evening 
had been no encores, the audience refused to desist in its applause 
until Mrs. MacDermid returned for an extra number. She then 
sang the “Waltz Song.”—Racine (Wis.) Daily Call. 





Mrs. MacDermid, the soprano, possesses a magnificent voice and 
it reached every corner of the big building. It is clear, sweet, well 
cultivated and, at the same time, a penetrating voice. Her numbers 
were given with ease and no affectation. 

The applause accorded her was even more than that given the 
orchestra. She sang two numbers. The second number of the pro- 
gram was aria, “Waltz Song” from “Romeo and Juliet,” by Gounod, 
but she sang: instead “My. Luve .Is Like the Red, Red Rose,” by 
James MacDermid, and for an encore sang the number on the pro- 
gram.—The Racine (Wis.) Journal-News, 
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Proclaimed the Leading Contralio 
appearing before the American Public 
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SCHUMANN HEINK APPLAUDED. 

The audience which filled Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday to hear the greatest of living contraltos 
in a recital had every reason for the enthusi- 
asm it lavished on her singing. Not only was 
her voice in specially fine condition, but the 
exhibition she gave of the art of singing was 
a joy to connoisseurs, Her phrasing alone, to 
mention but one of her accomplishments, is a 
constant delight. The air from Handel’s “‘Ri- 
naldo” sung by her might well serve as a 
model for all artists; but there are individual 
touches in her conception and execution of it 
which, alas! are unlearnable. 

Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, Franz, Brahms, 
Beethoven, Strauss, Reger and again Schubert, 
were the German and Hungarian names on 
Mme, Schumann-Heink’s program, and, as is 
habitual with this singer who has made Amer- 
ica her home land, three American names. Ger- 
trude Ross, James H. Rogers and Frank La 
Forge, found a place in her third group. 

Schubert was re resented by “Du bist die 
Ruh,” “Wohin,” er Wanderer,” *“‘Death and 
the Maiden” as an encore, and “Standchen” 
with obli to for four men’s votces. = 
singer’s glorious range was well exhibited, 
cally and emotionally, in this one group. What 
pone be in greater contrast than the dainty 
“Wohin” and the restless and tragic “Wan- 
derer”? 

The same may be said of the three Franz 
songs, “Im Herbst,” “Gute Nacht,” and “Es 
hat die Rose sich beklagt,”’ three of the most 
beautiful Lieder ever composed. Franz_ will 
eventually come into his own when Hugo Wolf 
and Max Reger have had their day, and been 
forgotten. Indeed, the recognition of his gen- 
ius seems even more imminent, judging by 
recent recitals. The audience insistently rede- 
manded the last of the three, and no wonder, 
for the singer brought out its every beauty 
and sang it with inimitable charm. It was 
most interesting to contrast her conception of 
the dramatic “Im Herbst” with that of Mme. 
Gadski a few days ago, each perfect in its 
way. 

James H. Rogers’ “War” is not a song of 
great musical value, but at the present time, 
with this subject uppermost in everyone's 
mind, it finds its reflection even in our pleas 
ures. If Mme. Schumann-Heink had sung 
Moussorgsky’s ‘“Field-Marshal Death,” which 
Francis Rogers sang last year, she would have 
found that far more effective. La_ Forge’s 
“Crucifix,” which followed, a song filled with 
religious fervor and color, was a welcome ad- 
dition to the program. It would have been 
even finer if the organ had been used for the 
accompaniment. ; 


A_large and appreciative audience gathered 
in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon to listen 
to Mme. Schumann-Heink, who retains her full 
powers, and can sway her listeners at will. Her 
name is, and always has been, one to conjure 
with, and whatever she sings, be it in German 
or English, she makes the same undisputable 
effect, Her program was of*immense propor- 
tions, but there was no wavering, no swerving 
off the pitch, no effort to gain effect or any 
special notes, She was Schumann-Heink right 
through and will no doubt sing as well when 
she is eighty. She had a magnificent and well 
deserved reception, devoid of any social or 
other influence, 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK HEARD IN RECITAL. 
By Sylvester Rawling. 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink gave a recital at 
Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon that showed 
her popularity unabated. There was a large 
audience that applauded everything she sang 
and insisted nee Getting much more than she 
promised. From andel, through Schubert, 
Schumann, Liszt, Franz, Brahms, Beethoven, 
Strauss and Max Reger, her program ran 
with many compelled repetitions and_ sev- 
eral added numbers. Near the end she inter- 
rupted her German Lieder to give three songs 
in English, “Dawn in the Desert,” by i 
Ross; “War,” by James H. Rogers, and “B 
fore the Crucifix,” by Frank La Forge, ake 
the audience to take notice that not all the 
songs in the world are made in Germany. For 
the final number there was Schubert’s “Stand- 
chen,” with an obligato of male voices by 
Daniel Beddoe, Thomas H. Laartaig sean 
Reed and Donald A. Chalmers. . 
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CONTRAL ag S ADMIRERS RALLY IN 
ARNEGIE HALL. 


Two concert givers sought to entertain the 
music lovers on the holiday afternoon of elec- 
tion day, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, whose 
song recital is a fixture of the autumnal cal- 
ndar, ee in Carnegie Hall to a large audi- 
ence. . 











**MUSICAL IDOL OF ALL THE PEOPLE” 








—= SOME DAILY PRESS COMMENTS 








Mme. Schumann-Heink has made and kept 
a large body of admirers and friends who never 
fail her, as they did not yesterday. Her pro- 
gram was made up of some of the best known 
and most familiar of German songs, except for 
“Lascia ch’io pianga,”’ one of the best known 
and most familiar of Handel’s Italian operatic 
airs; three songs by Americans. and, to end 
the program, a_ son by Schubert called 
“Standchen,” with obligato of four male 
voices, in which she was assisted by Messrs. 
Beddoe, Reed, Thomas, and Chalmers. 

Mme, Schumann-Heink’s voice has been and 
is of great power; when heard at its best, of 
the richest and most ponderous contralto qual- 
ity. . These things were in evidence yes- 
terday and gained her much approval from the 
audience. . She was a little inclined to 
force the sentiment in “Du bist die Ruh,” and 
the archness in “Wohin,” but the latter 
pleased, and she repeated it. In “Der Wan- 
derer” she revelled in strong contrasts of tone 
and in the promulgation of a tragic conception 
quite her own, as she did in Franz’s “Im 
Herbst.” Schubert’s “Tod und das Madchen,” 
which she added after the first group, was one 
of her best offerings. 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK GIVES LONG 
PROGRAM. 


Mme, Schumann-Heink gave her annual song 
recital in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon 
The character and arrangement of her pro- 
gram followed her usual custom. It was com- 
posed of a long list, each number of which 
was carefully selected from the best literature 
of vocal music. And the collection was well 
calculated to demonstrate the famous contralto’s 
numerous and varied gifts. She was heard 
in old airs in Italian and German, modern 
Teuton Lieder, dramatic ballads, appealing dit- 
ties, and tone-poems by American writers. 

he sang with wonderfully beautiful quality 
and frequently introduced a lovely half-voice 
with happy effect. “Her tones were always 
steady, pure and true to pitch. Her technic 
was brilliant and her method was both artistic 
and satisfying. 

he began with the somewhat austere “Ar- 
mide” aria from Handel’s “Rinaldo,” after which 
she moved her hearers to tears and enthusi- 
asm in Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh,” “Wo- 
hin” and “Der Wanderer,’ and other appealing 
compositions by Schumann, Liszt, Franz, 
Brahms and Beethoven. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK IS HEARD. 


Stncer Gives First AND ONLY 
SEason. 


RECITAL OF 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink yesterday afforded 
a great deal of vleasure to the large audience 
which gathered in Carnegie Hall for her first 
and only recital of the season. Through a 
Jong program, made the longer by numerous 
repetitions, the veteran singer displayed all the 
characteristics which have endeared her to 
many. 

Not in the least bedimmed are her almost 
abysmal low notes. Vibrant and smooth as 
ever is her glorious middle register. aaa 

The opening recitative and aria from Han- 
del’s “Rinaldo” was delivered in a broadly sim- 
ple way, which set a high standard for the 
rest of the program. 

After many verv familiar songs in German, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sang in English a short 
and dramatic setting of a little poem, “War,” 
which has been widely printed. Only a dozen 
lines’ the song contains, but into them the 
singer injected a fiery, passionate note of sor- 
row, which left her heirers a little dazed. 

Immediately after ““War” she sang Frank La 
Forge’s “Crucifix,” a telling contrast. 

For the Schubert “Standchen.” which ended 
the program, Mme. Schumann-Heink had en- 
listed the aid of a male quartet, consisting of 
Daniel Beddoe, Graham Reed. Thomas H. 
Thomas and Donald A, Chalmers. Anton Hoff 
supplied excellent accompaniments, 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK DELIGHTS IN 


CONCERT. 





Avuprence THat Nearty Fitts Carnecie Hat 
Greets Porputar CoNnTRALTO. 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink gave a song re- 
cital yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall. The 
distinguished German contralto was greeted by 
an audience that nearly filled the auditorium 
and the pleasure aroused by her singing again 
evinced in large measure the remarkable hold 
in popular esteem she has so long continued 
to maintain. 

As is her custom, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
presented a program consisting largely of songs 


by German composers. It opened with a group 
made up of the chief aria of “Armide,” from 
Handel’s “Rinaldo,” three Schubert songs, “Du 
bist die Ruh,” “Wohin” and “Der Wanderer” 
and Schumann’s “Fruehlingsfahrt.” 

These songs served well to display the lead- 
ing qualities of the singer’s style. . . . Much 
that is valuable in the quality of her art was 
again revealed as a remarkable sustaining 
power employed in “Du bist die Ruh,” charm- 
ing grace and sentiment as shown in the “Wo- 
hin” (which had to be repeated), and a fine 
sense of dramatic coloring, with which “Der 
Wanderer” was rendered. She finally 
had to give an encore, the “Tod und das 
Maedchen” of. Schubert. 

Among the other German songs were Liszt’s 
“Es muss ein Wunderbares sein,” “Es hat die 
Rose sich beklagt” of Franz, and Brahms’ 

“Wiegenlied” (both of these songs had to be 
repeated), and Beethoven’ s “An die Hoffnung.” 
“Heil’ge Nacht” followed as an encore after 
the second group, and it was sung with much 
tender feeling. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink varied her list with 
some English songs, ““Down in the Desert,” by 
Ross; “War,” by Rogers; “Before the Cruci- 
fix,” of La Forge, and in closing Schubert’s 
“Standchen,” which was given with an ob- 
ligato of male voices. Here the singer was 
assisted by Messrs. Beddoe, Thomas, Reed and 
Donald Chalmers. Anton Hoff played the ac- 
companiments. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK RECIT: _ 


PLEASES 
LARGE AUDIENC 





ContTraLto Forcep to Repeat Severa, Num- 
Bers AS Sue Sitncs GERMAN AND 
AMERICAN Works, 


Early season recitals by one-time prima 
donnas seem to be the thing this autumn, and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, who appeared in Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon, attracted her 
share of the musical public. The hall was 
filled. 

The program contained only German and 
American works. Beginning with a Handel 
aria from “Rinaldo,” she sang in her first group 
Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh” and “Wohin” 
and Schumann’s “Frihlingsfahrt.” Brahms’ 
“Wiegenlied” and “Es hat die Rose sich be 
klagt,” by Franz, both of which had to be re- 
peated, were the most enjoyable numbers in 
the second group. 

Only three groups were sung and in the last 
group was the novelty number, Schubert’s 


“Serenade,” sung with an accompaniment of 
male voices. Daniel Beddoe and Graham Reed, 
tenors; Thomas Chalmers, baritone, and Don- 


ald Chalmers, bass, sang the accompanying mu- 
sic, 
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Unfortunately vesterday afternoon I could not 
attend the entire Schumann-Heink recital, 
which was attended by a representative public 
at Carnegie Hall, for other desirable critical 
duties made a demand on a share of the after- 
noon, but I can honorably and frankly say 
that this full voice, the eternally young voice, 
the inspired conception, the imponderable mo- 
ment of mood and incomparable technic, in 
short, all those characteristics, which go to 
make up the sharply delineated and altogether 
dignifiedly effective, yet amiable art of Schu- 
mann-Heink, afforded me again yesterday af- 
ternoon an enjoyable hour—one of those which 
in the feverish activity of a long concert sea- 
son is not forgotten easily. 

With a strength of voice, an art of singing, 
and a noble portamento without comparison, 
the artist sang Handel’s “Armida” aria from 
“Rinaldo,” and from there went to the magic 
of the Schubert songs. which fell with charm- 
ing ease and deep feeling from the lips of the 
singer. Schumann, Liszt, Franz, Brahms and 
Beethoven followed—every song a finished de- 
livery, a pure enjoyment. 

From a reliable source, I learned that the 
singer offered her best in Strauss’ “Allerseelen” 
and “Traum durch die Dammerung,” and that 
in the pure, excellent delivery of the following 
“Waldeinsamkeit,” by Reger, and several songs 
by native composers. ‘“‘Dawn in the Desert.” 
by Gertrude Ross; “War,” by Jas. H. Rogers, 
and “Before the Crucifix,” by Frank La Forge, 
had also beer well handled. A rare musical de- 
light was offered in the concluding number, 
Schubert’s “Standchen,” delivered by the 
artist with a quartet of men’s voices in the 
obligato wi*h magic effect. The quartet proved 
a firm support for Schumann-Heink in its tonal 
elegance (the gentlemen were Daniel Beddoe, 
Graham Reed, Thomas H. Thomas and Donald 
H. Chalmers). 

The public received the great singer in splen- 
did fashion, which clamored for additions and 
repetitions with stormy applause. Ernestine 
Schumann- Heink is always persona gratissima 
with our public, for her art is genuine, full 
and deep, and her personality one of the most 
imposing, Anton Hoff, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, accompanied with skilled technic 
and understanding. which, with the finest sense 
of values, was carried out, 
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Reginald de Koven spent the summer near 
Vevey, Switzerland, busy in the composition of a 
grand opera which, it is understood, is to be the cul- 


minating work of his career as a composer. 
-———~ 


It is sad but true that Bach never will become 
popular with the rank and file of concert goers. 
They respect him, but they do not love him. There 
are poets’ poets, painters’ painters and writers’ 
writers. Bach essentially is the musicians’ musician. 

— + 

Of the artists announced originally as constitut- 
ing the personnel of the Chicago Opera, two of 
those who will be unable to leave France are Hans 
Bechstein, tenor, and Gustav Huberdedu, basso. 
Marcel Journet will replace Huberdeau in the basso 


roles. 





—— + ——— 

“Pianist” asks in a communication: “Why does 
Josef Hofmann play his own compositions under 
the pseudonym of Dvorsky? Does he wish the 
public to think that the works are those of Dvorak, 
owing to the similarity of name?” There is no dan- 
ger, Pianist, for the similarity is only in the name. 

a 

The Deutsches Theatre in Irving Place gave an 
evidence of the versatility of its dramatic company 
by blossoming out this week with “Hoheit Tanzt 
Walzer,” the popular Vienna operetta, in which 
many of the members of the regular company gave 
up the “legit.” to become singers, and quite success- 
fully at that. The operetta is a delightful blend of 


tunefulness, sentiment and comedy. 
ines SERA 


The historical recital long had been taboo because 
it usually was historical and nothing else. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch in his six historical piano recitals re- 
vives that form of music making successfully. How- 
ever, the average piano manipulator should not be 
misled by that fact. Gabrilowitsch makes interest- 
ing everything he plays and is a master at the styl- 
istic exposition of every period whose music he 
essays on the keyboard. 

Next Monday evening, November 15, the Metro- 
politan Opera House will reopen with “Samson 
and Delilah,” Caruso and Matzenauer in the title 
roles. “Boris Godunow” follows on Wednesday, 
November 17, “G6tterdammerung” on Thursday 
with Bodanzky conducting, ; “Boheme” on Friday, 
“Rosenkavalier” at the Saturday matinee, and 
“Aida” on Saturday evening. The usual “Parsifal” 
matinee is announced for Thanksgiving Day. 


——3 


It is a strange circumstance that of the orchestral 
music of two American composers heard in New 
York last week, Charles Martin Loeffler and Ed- 
ward A. MacDowell, the score by the deceased 
MacDowell should sound more full blooded and 
more alive than the one by the living Loeffler. The 
latter’s “La Mort de Tintagiles” has a hollow in- 
sincere ring and palls on the fancy, while MacDow- 
ell’s “Launcelot and Elaine” pulses with animation, 


gladdens the spirit, and quickens the imagination. 
Te 


In the long obituary notices printed last week 
about the death of Isaac L. Rice, the New York 
lawyer, promoter, and financier, one could read the 
list of enterprises he had floated, the clubs to which 
he belonged, the many business honors showered 
upon him, the numerous directorates he held in 
commercial and banking companies, and an account 
of his making a $2,000,000 profit recently in the 
sale of some Electric Boat stock—in fact, one could 
read everything in the newspaper accounts except 
that Mr. Rice had been a music teacher for many 
years and gave piano lessons in New York and Phil- 
adelphia, before he suddenly made up his mind to 
study law and follow the career of a commercial 
barrister. There was no need for his obituaries to 
keep silent the musico-pedagogic activity of Mr. 
Rice; it is no disgrace to have been a music teacher 
and in no way reflects upon a man’s possible later 











successes in other branches of endeavor. It is so 
remarkable a circumstance for a former music 
teacher to have made $2,000,000 in anything at all 
that the full details should be published. The musi- 


cal profession regards them with pride. 
enn eee 


The American composer need not disturb himself 
over the question as to whether his orchestral works 
are being played by our home orchestras this winter 
because the scores have merit, or because there is an 
absence of novelties from Europe. What the 
American composer has been asking for is a hear- 
ing, and the present time seems to be his chance for 
obtaining it. As for the rest, if his works are good 
they will be played again; if they are bad, they will 
bring about their own oblivion. 

— ee ‘ 

Reproduced on another page is a letter recently 
received from a well known singer, who now is ap- 
pearing successfully in the leading role of one of 
the principal operas presented by the Boston Grand 
Opera Company. This letter was selected at ran- 
dom from those which are continually being re- 
ceived by the Mustcat Courter, and is a fair ex- 
ample of the value set by leading artists upon the 
news contained in its reading pages and the an- 
nouncements in the advertising columns. 
ans 

At the constant demand of the many friends and 
pupils of the late Rafael Joseffy for his photographs 
his daughter, Helen Joseffy, has decided to comply 
with their request and had copies made of his recent 
picture which was taken two weeks prior to his 
death. They are in two sizes, cabinet, $5, and 
smaller, $3. Those who wish to subscribe for the 
pictures should address Miss Helen Joseffy, 3657 
Broadway, New York City, with money order en- 
closed. 





® 





Mrs. Victor H. Hanson, vice-president for Ala- 
bama of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
has opened the campaign looking toward the taking 
of proper steps in Birmingham, Ala., for the accom- 
modation of the N. F. M. C. convention to be held 
in that city in 1917. As the first practical move 
she will start to work at once on furthering the Ala- 
bama State organization, as she believes its active 
assistance would be a great help to Birmingham in 
making the entertainment of the N. F. M. C. dele- 


gates a stccess. 
eRe ctnaernel 


The San Francisco letter printed on another page 
contains the personnel of the reorganized symphony 
orchestra of that city, which is to be conducted by 
Alfred Hertz. The membership of the organization 
is almost complete, thus effectually silencing the silly 
canards recently circulated by its detractors concern- 
ing the rejuvenated San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra and its new baton chief. Last week the 
Musicat Courter published the programs for the 
entire season, which begins December 17 and ter- 
minates March 31. 


Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven will be represented 
on the New York Philharmonic Society’s programs 


‘of this evening, November 11, and tomorrow, 


Friday afternoon, November 12. Conductor Josef 
Stransky has chosen the Mozart G minor symphony 
as the opening number. Haydn’s violoncello con- 
certo will be the next offering, followed by Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” symphony. The first Sunday 
concert of the Philharmonic Society will occur on 
the afternoon of November 14, with Melanie Kurt, 
Wagnerian soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, as the assisting artist, this marking her 
initial appearance before the New York public this 
season. Mme. Kurt will sing two numbers by 
Richard Strauss, originally conceived by the com- 
poser for soprano solo and orchestra, and a group 
of songs with piano. The orchestral offerings w'll 
be Dvorak’s fourth symphony, Tschaikowsky’s over- 
ture, “Romeo and Juliet,” and Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, “Tasso.” 
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TOURING NOTES ON MUSIC. 


En Route. 
In a letter from the MusrtcaL Courier Detroit 


correspondent, Jennie M. Stoddard, there is this 
passage: “The Boston Opera Company was success- 
ful here and our local press came up to the mark 
valiantly, devoting much space to extended criticism 
of operas and singers. It was quite a revelation to 
the reading public, and I have heard several com- 
ments upon the fact. Coming so soon after your 
speech here, [ could not but feel that your remarks 
had borne fruit.” The remarks referred to were 
made at the concert of Miss Farrar and caused some 
of the Detroit newspapers to accuse us of an attempt 
to be “patronizing.” 

We merely said, among other things, that each of 
the city’s Sunday papers gave eight pages of its 
issue to sport and only one to music. We are glad 
that the shoe pinched and now seems on the road to 
being mended. 

George Uses His Hatchet. 

In his paper George Washington II says of our 
present tour and our addresses: “Mr. Liebling is 
supported by a fund raised by the music teachers of 
Berlin and other cities in Europe, and also by cer- 
tain New York interests, which deal in foreign 
artists.” The statement is as correct as most of the 
things which George says in his lectures. If he can 
name only one of the foreign music teachers or New 
York interests his mind conjures up, his case against 
us would be proved. Let him mention one name. 


There is no need to shield that culprit or us. Such 
a mention would not constitute a libel. Why hesi- 
tate? Come, come, George, out with it. Generali- 


ties convince no one. 

One of the New York interests much concerned 
about the welfare of the European artists, is George 
himself. Aside from sending his solicitors to them 
seeking advertisements, his organ when appealed to 
recently by a certain person in search of artists for 
a musical event, recommended several Europeans 
for the purpose and did not bring forward any 
American names. The reason we know this, is be- 
cause the man to whom the advice was offered, 
wrote us of the happening, and he is one of the 
best known representatives of his branch of the mu- 
sical profession. 

Apropos, the reply made by George to the West- 
ern newspaper men regarding our recent lengthy ut- 
terances about him, is a peculiarly crushing and 
convincing one. He refers to us as a “young man” 
and a “nice boy.” 

Says George, further: “You see, Liebling has 
been thoroughly steeped in the European side of the 
musical question. That has been the Musica Covu- 
RIER policy until lately. He just hasn’t progressed 
enough to get the American idea, that’s all.” 
Pressed by the St. Paul News interviewer to name 
specific instances of the neglect of Amerigan genius, 
George replied: “Well, there’s Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley, of Oxford, Ohio. I believe it will be generally 
admitted that the mantle of MacDowell has fallen 
upon him, and yet do you think he could get his sym- 
phony played in America until after it had been pro- 
duced in Europe? Do you recall that the three lead- 
ing piano teachers of Berlin (before the war at least) 
were Godowsky, the Russian; Busoni, the Italian, 
and Jonas, the Spaniard? Do you realize that all 
three had previously taught in America and that 
they couldn’t get $3 a lesson from students who 
gladly paid them $1o after they once returned to 
Europe ?” 


Wrong Again. 
Unfortunately George, through his lack of knowl- 
edge on these matters, sinks himself deeper into 
abysmal absurdity every time he makes a public 


By the Editor in Chief. 


statement. Mr. Kelley did not attempt to have 
his symphony performed here in its entirety until 
after he had accepted an invitation to produce it at 
the Liszt Festival in Altenburg, Germany. Mr. 
Kelley’s chamber music work, done on the same 
occasion, had been heard previously in America, 
and many, many years ago, New York became ac- 
quainted with his “Aladdin” and other large works 
from his pen on the occasion of a Kelley orchestral 
concert at Chickering Hall. Even before that he 
had met with success as a composer during his resi- 
dence in San Francisco. His little piano conceit, 
“Lady Picking Mulberries,” based on a Chinese 
tune, had considerable vogue for many years. The 
columns of the Musicat Courier were open always 
to Mr. Kelley for the publication of his essays and 
theoretical writings. Many of them appeared in 
these columns and he later collected and issued them 
At Oxford, Ohio, the college made 
a special berth for him, the financial consideration 
enabling him to do in comfort any composition work 
he desired. In Columbus, Ohio, an association was 
formed for the purpose of publishing the Kelley 
Ask Mr. Kelley whether he considers him- 
self, or ever considered himself, to be a neglected 
American composer. 

The three leading piano teachers of Berlin before 
the war were not Godowsky, Busoni and Jonas, as 
Godowsky was living in Vienna, whither he had 
gone some time before in order to become head of 
the Imperial Meisterschule there. The Musicar 
Courter often has published pictures of Godowsky 
in Austrian official uniform, the dress attached to 
his governmental position in Vienna. Busoni made 
very little attempt to teach in America, as he was 
more interested at that time in composition and con- 
cert playing than in the pedagogical line. He had 
already won a prize of large denomination with his 
“Concertstueck” for piano. It is not true that 
American pupils refused to pay Godowsky $3 per 
lesson in America. We were his first pupil in this 
country (after his studies with Saint-Saéns in 
Paris), and we paid him $4 per lesson. Later God- 
owsky went to a Philadelphia conservatory, gave 
his famous New York recitals (at Carnegie Ly- 
ceum) covering practically the entire piano litera- 
ture, and finally was called to Chicago by the Chi- 
cago Musical College, where hundreds of pupils took 
lessons from him and he received a fee as high as 
any other teacher in that city was enjoying. Alberto 
Jonas was connected profitably for many years with 
music schools in Ann Arbor, Mich., and Detroit, 
Mich., and never had less than full classes. 

Assuming, however, that Godowsky, the Russian , 
Busoni, the Italian, and Jonas, the Spaniard, did not 
earn much money here, how does that prove 
George’s contention that Americans support every- 
thing European to the exclusion of everything 
American? Three of the highest priced piano 
teachers in America for many years were William 
Mason, William Sherwood and Rafael Joseffy. Ac- 
cording to George, every one who lives in America 
is an American. Joseffy had been receiving $10 per 
lesson in Tarrytown, N. Y., and New York City 
for the past fifteen years and taught more pupils 
than he could reasonably accommodate. How now, 
George? 


in book form. 


scores. 


Ghosts. 

George Washington II is peevish these days when 
he is declaring the musical independence of America, 
as witness this account from the St. Paul Daily 
News, of October 30, 1915: 

AUDITOR AT LECTURE DRAWS REPRIMANDS. 


“There he goes, ladies and gentlemen, and I’m glad. It 
is very probable that he was hired to come here and create 
a disturbance. Good night.” 


John C. Freund, editor of a music paper, interrupted his 
lecture under Schubert Club auspices, at Masonic Temple 
Friday evening to point to a man who was leaving the hall 
and hurl the above accusation at the man. 

This was the second thrill Mr. Freund gave the audience, 
the first having also been a shaft directed at the same 
man. 

Mr. Freund was lecturing on “The Musical Independence 
of the United States.” The man who aroused his ire was 
seated near the rear of the hall. He arose and moved to 
a seat nearer the platform. The man was restless. 

The lecturer suddenly discontinued his address long 
enough to fix his eye on the offender, point to him and 
say: “That man‘is annoying me.” 

When the flutter had subsided Mr. Freund continued his 
remarks. 

Shortly before the conclusion of the lecture the offend- 
ing listener rose from his seat and walked out. 

Then Mr. Freund shot his second reprimand at him. 


No, dear reader, you are mistaken. On that even- 
ing we were many miles away, journeying from 
Lawrence, Kan., to Kansas City, Mo. We learn 
from authentic news sources that the movable gen- 
tleman who so frightened George at the St. Paul 
reading was Charles M. Flandrau, music and drama- 
tic critic of the St. Paul Pioneer Press and of the 
St. Paul Dispatch. Mr. Flandrau was so impressed 
with George’s reading that in next morning’s paper 
he dismissed it with a brief line saying merely that 
it had taken place. Perhaps Mr. Flandrau was one 
of those ubiquitous rising voters of thanks of whom 
George tells in his reading, and whose operations we 
were permitted to witness in Duluth, where the 
hearers were told to rise and had practically no 
choice in the matter. 

George’s persecution mania is shared by some of 
his devotees, according to the New York Morning 
Telegraph of October 30: 

Leonard Liebling has engaged in a piquant contro- 
versy with John C. Freund. Mr. Freund has been carry- 
ing on for some time a crusade for American music and 
musicians and has been giving a missionary lecture about 
“The Musical Independence of the United States.” 

I have never quite known what an American musician 
is. The term is used to cover both native and foreign 
born artists. Most people would call Victor Herbert and 
Walter Damrosch American musicians, 
Ireland and the other in Germany. 


One was born in 
Thus, when a prize 
is offered for an opera written by a native-born composer, 
two clever Americans are automatically disqualified. 

This is why Prof. Horatio Parker wins the prizes. 

Mr. Freund seems to imply that the American in music 
is neglected. Well, we know precisely the type of musical 
vermin that squeals persecution. Liebling handles this 
part of the impassioned Freund’s argument defiantly and 
securely. 

Says he: “And I challenge Mr. Freund or anybody else 
to point to one case of genius neglected because it is Amer- 
ican genius. If a musician can deliver the goods, his na- 
tionality is not questioned by anybody. Nobody is perse- 
cuted because he happens to be a native of the United 
States or a product of American training. Generalities 
sound very well and it’s all right to wave the Stars and 
Stripes and talk about ‘delivering the nation,’ as Mr. 
Freund does, but get beyond catch phrases and you will 
find that there is no such lamentable condition as he loves 
to paint.” 

The brilliant artistic careers of Mme. Eames, Mme. 
Nordica and Miss Farrar are proofs of Mr. Liebling’s con- 
tention. 

Musical talent of the first order is very rare. 
welcome it wherever it originates. 


We must 


We claim that our own campaign in favor of the 
American composer is the more dignified and valu- 
able one, for we are appealing to the American 
public to listen to those American composers whose 
works are good. We claim also that those American 
works which now get repeated hearings are on the 
programs not because they are American- but be- 
cause they are good. John Alden Carpenter’s 
“Perambulator” piece for orchestra will be played 
everywhere this winter. It made a hit in New York 
the other day, and yet nearly all the critics wrote 
that it suggests Debussy and other French influences 
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rather than any note of Americanism. Is Carpen- 
ter’s music played and sung because he is an Amer- 
ican? Stuff and nonsense. 

We refuse to make the eagle scream every time a 
piece of good musical work is done by an American. 
We have come to look upon good work from our 
good musicians as a matter of course. 





Our Error. 
May Birdie Ditzler, MustcaL CourRIgER corre- 
spondent in St. Louis, writes: “The popular St. 


Louis violinist and lecturer, Victor Lichtenstein, is 
delighted to learn from your St. Louis notes of Oc- 


tober 22, 1915, that he is not only the happy consort 
of a splendid singer, but that he also is the husband 
of the admirable cellist, Elsa Ruegger. Victor 


Lichtenstein relates a curious coincidence, to the 
effect that the very day he reached Brussels in 1909 
(while enjoying a trip through northern Europe), 
Edmund Lichtenstein and Elsa Ruegger were mar- 
ried in the Belgian capital. Victor Lichtenstein was 
not a pupil of Ovide Musin, although he is a warm 
admirer of that artist. He studied in Brussels in 
the late nineties under Marchot, Ysaye and Thom- 


9». 
son. 


A Visit to Wichita. 
October 29, 1915. 

One of the most pleasant episodes of our tour 
was the stay in Wichita, that extremely picturesque 
and progressive city of 65,000, where we were en- 
tertained by the Musicians’ Club, put up at the 
Wichita Club, and guided about the lovely environs, 
park and river drives, in a motor by Lucius Ades, 
the well known impresario, tenor, teacher, and 
president of the Musicians’ Club, and Ralph Bro- 
kaw, violin instructor and MustcaL CourIeR corre- 
spondent at Wichita. The city is a beehive of in- 
dustrial and musical activity, and it was a surprise 
as well as a source of deep gratification to meet 
such a large number of tonal colleagues and to find 
them so exceptionally well posted on all the musical 
manifestations of the minute. Wichita is another 
proof of our contention that no American center 
has a monopoly of music today; the tonal art is a 
common possession and flourishes where its com- 
petent exponents live. 

Lucius Ades is one of those who has helped to 
raise the standard of Wichita musical demands, for 
his concert courses brought there, and still bring, the 
best of the traveling artists, and his ticket buyers 
consist of elements from every walk of life in 
Wichita. He has not always made money in his 
ventures, but financial considerations do not affect 
his musical judgment or his faith in the public of 
his city. It is faith well justified, for Wichita is not 
an old community and dates from about the time 
of the Civil War. Under the circumstances the 
place has developed with remarkable rapidity in a 
musical way and has unquestionably overtaken many 
other communities much larger and much wealthier. 
Mr. Ades believes also that the Musicians’ Club is 
an unusually strong factor in welding together and 
unifying the tonal forces of the city and even of the 
State. He told us of instances where the body had 
been enabled to accomplish splendid results of bene- 
fit to everyone concerned and to the city, results that 
never could have been realized through the in- 
dividual musicians without organization and co- 
yperation. 

The harmonious workings of the club were in 
striking evidence when we met the members on the 
occasion of the musical talk which we felt it an 
honor to deliver upon their invitation and that of the 
Wichita Musical Club, the oldest in the State of 
Kansas, save one. Mrs. EF. E. Higginson, its presi- 
dent, was among those who attended. Others were 
Charles Davis Carter and Mme. Carter, of the 
Carter Conservatory; Mr. Ades and Mrs. Ades, 
pianist, both of whom teach at the Friends Uni- 
versity, while Mrs. Ades also has her own spacious 
studio downtown; Jetta Campbell-Stanley, soprano, 


president last year of the Musicians’ Club, and her 
husband, C. C. Stanley, the prominent lawyer; Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Brokaw, whose music studio is one 
of the busiest in Wichita; Reno B. Meyers, pianist, 
and Nina Holliday, of the Power-Meyers Conserva- 
tory; Theodore Lindberg, conductor, educator, 
executive in State musical matters, and president of 
the Wichita College of Music, Mrs. Lindberg, and 
the following members of the W. C. M. faculty: 
1. L. Krebs, pianist, Elsie Randall, vocalist, Wilma 
Munn; Iris Pendleton, the manager of Otto L. 
Fischer, Harry Evans and others, whose concert 
bookings take Mr. Pendleton over the country very 
extensively; Mr. and Mrs. Gruger, Mrs. Gruger 
being a pianist and teacher ; Mrs. Shattuck, formerly 
a Von Klenner pupil in New York; Mrs. Voss, Mrs. 
Holliday, Mrs. Hiram Lewis, her daughter Kath- 
erine Lewis, pianist; Rafael Navas, a very well 
known keyboard artist who has given recitals in 
New York and elsewhere; Jessie Clark, supervisor 
of music in the high school, who has promised to 
contribute an important paper soon to the columns 
of the Musicat Courter; Beatrice Marsh, assistant 
to Miss Clark; Evelyn Packer, organist; Hugh 
Brewer, tenor, and pupil of Oscar Saenger, of New 
York; Rose Emma Kern, Verna Mayer, Mrs. A. 
Bamberger, pianists; R. D. Wade, vocalist, director 
of the choir at St. John’s Episcopal Church, and 
husband of Mrs. Wade, an excellent harpist, as we 
heard on every side; Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Denny, 
Mrs. A. E. Solter, and scores of others whose names 
could not be recalled after the hurly burly of in- 
troduction. 4 

In the Wichita beacon the account says that our 
talk was enjoyed by the Wichita musicians and con- 
tinues: 

Leonard Liebling, the famous editor of the New York 
MusicaL Courier, visited Wichita yesterday, and last night 
addressed the local Musicians’ Club and their friends at 
the Wichita Club. Mr. Liebling said last night that the 
United States owed a great artistic debt to the Old World 
for its lineage of musical ancestry, and that he believed 
the people of the United States should acknowledge this 
obligation, both in the interest of truth and in gratitude. 

Mr. Liebling also had a good deal to say about a certain 
man who is going about the country, whom he designates 
as George Washington II., on account of his having writ- 
ten and declared a “Declaration of Musical Independence” 
of the United States. 

Mr. Liebling also showed that all music is linked to- 
gether by showing that many of the same melodies have 
been used by different musicians. For instance, the famil- 
iar tipplers’ ballad, “We Won’t Go Home Until Morning,” 
Mr. Liebling showed had also been used as far as the 
melody is concerned by Wagner in one of his operas, and 
originally came from an Old Arabic song. He gave many 
other illustrations of the same sort. 


After the address a reception was held for Mr. Liebling 
and Rene Devries, the general representative of the Mu- 
sIcAL Courter, who is with Mr. Liebling on a tour he has 
just completed of the Central West. Practically every 
prominent musician in Wichita was present to greet the 
guests of honor, and demonstrate to them that Wichita 
has the most congenial and broad minded bunch of musi- 
cians to be found anywhere. Mr. Liebling expressed him- 
self as delighted with the high standard evidently main- 
tained by the Wichita musicians. 





Wichita Notes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallerstein were met and discov- 
ered to be very modern and very well posted 
musicians. They zre connected with Fairmount 
College, on the eastern edge of Wichita. 

The Wichita College of Music on Lawrence ave- 
nue is in a building of its own, with dormitory at- 
tached. 

Wichita’s Symphony Orchestra is conducted by 
Theodore Lindberg. Iris Pendleton is its efficient 
manager and the city hears with concern that he in- 
tends to make his future headquarters in Chicago. 

Maxmilian Elser, Jr., of the Booking and Pro- 
moting Association, was passing through town. 

M. Zola, steward of the Wichita Club, is a cousin 
of the famous writer Emile, of the same name. 

Wichita has an excellent zoo, an unusual attrac- 
tion for a city of its size. Near the zoo is another 


exceptional spectacle, a log cabin erected fifty-five 
years ago, the first residence built in Wichita. 

Nearly all the musical themes used as examples 
in our talk were recognized at once by the large 
majority of the listeners. This is uncommon enough 
to be mentioned separately. The symphonic litera- 
ture is familiar to Wichita musicians, both because 
of the concerts of its home body and those of visit- 
ing orchestras from Minneapolis, Chicago, London 
(with Nikisch), Cincinnati, etc. The New York 
Philharmonic probably will be heard in Wichita 
this spring. 

George Washington II freed the Kansas musi- 
cians last season, and they still appeared to be out 
of captivity. 

The system to give credits for music in the pub- 
lic schools is being operated successfully at Wich- 
ita, where it has been established and is supervised 
by a committee which outlines the work and grades 
the students as nearly as possible. The committee 
consists of Jessie Clark, Lucius Ades, Ralph 
Brokaw, Rafael Navas, Frank Power, Theodore 
Lindberg, Beatrice Marsh, Mrs. E. E. Higginson, 
Jetta Campbell. The committee was appointed by 
the school authorities, and represents practically all 
the various musical interests independent enough 
to outline and put into operation Wichita’s school 
system of accrediting even before the State Asso- 
ciation took up the matter. 

Martin & Adams, the leading music house of 
Wichita, very kindly furnished the piano used at 
our talk. 

It is difficult to make larger communities under- 
stand how much energy, good fellowship and prac- 
tically applied knowledge go into the civic and pri- 
vate musical endeavors of Wichita, and we would 
not have believed it ourself had we not made our 
own examination and talked with the persons who 
are doing the valuable work. The hours spent with 
the Wichita musicians are as unforgettable for their 
educational value to us as for the fine courtesy and 
warm hospitality extended during every moment of 
our stay. The city is one of those marked by us 
for a return visit at a future time. 





Milwaukee Answers Back. 

For some reason or other, Milwaukee, Wis., does 
not like our remarks made several weeks ago in 
these columns, concerning the lack of musical enter- 
prise and progressiveness exhibited in that city. 

The Milwaukee Free Press, of October 31, 1915, 
tells us the following, politely but firmly: 

The Musicat Courter of October 21 contains an article 
concerning the musical status of Milwaukee. For sheer 
asininity we have never seen its equal. Would space per- 
mit, we would at this time take up the various matters 
dwelt upon by its much misinformed editor. We are com- 
pelled, however, to forego this pleasure until next Sunday, 
when we shall have a few remarks to make on the subject. 

We, on our side, are awaiting modestly the re- 
ceipt of the Milwaukee Free Press of November 7. 
The reason for this tour is an educational one, and 
we are anxious to learn the truth about the com- 
munities we visit, even if the process brings in its 
train some journalistic amenities for ourself. 

Under the caption, “Milwaukee and Music,” the 
News of that city, of October 27, 1915, presents us 
with a bouquet of compliments, as attached : 

The charge by the Musicat Courter that Milwaukee 
talks about music more than it supports it may be true to a 
degree, but it does not detract from the fact that Milwau- 
keeans understand and patronize the best music probably 
more than any other community. 

Milwaukee musicians do not need a champion to defend 
them against the unjust criticism of the Courter and that 
part of the article referring to Milwaukee politically, racial- 
ly and unmusically will probably cause as quiet a laugh over 
its absurdities as it does over its inaccuracies the most 
prominent being that the esteemed editor in chief of the 
CourreR does not seem to be exactly conversant with the 
spelling of the name of Director Zeitz, for whom he pro- 
fesses admiration as an excellent musician unfortunately 
connected with such a deplorably made up symphony or- 
chestra. 

The writer of the article sees a deficiency in the fact 
that the business manager of one conservatory has business 
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in other lines. It may not occur to this critic that a mu- 
sical conservatory requires as good business management 
as any other institution and that it does not take very much 
of one’s time to write receipts and attend to the other busi- 
ness matters for which the musician has neither time nor 
inclination. 

The diplomatic but courteous director of one of the most 
successful colleges assured the distinguished editor of the 
musical journal that the Courrer was not on the table in 
the waiting room because the pupils carried the copies 
home as fast as they arrived and evidently this old excuse 
carried and so impressed the representative that he made 
special mention of it. 

The Courier deplores that Hans Bruening is not in a 
building of his own. This has considerable to do with 
one’s teaching abilities ordinarily, but wherever the piano 
sits is the instruction room with that nestor of musicians 
and teachers. 


We did not mention the name of the Milwaukee 
music school at which the secretary’s office door 
was plastered with various signs telling us of his 
activities as an insurance broker and real estate man, 
and we did not imply in any manner that his multi- 
farious activities were to his discredit as a business 
man. Winifred Carberry, Musicat Courter corre- 
spondent in Milwaukee, pens these pleasant lines: 
“Everyone in that school is crazy mad about you. 

. . The town is boiling hot over your letter.” 

From the Milwaukee Wisconsian of October 26 is 
the appended : 


“The Musicat Courter of October 21 is absolutely un- 
just,” said J. H. Frank, of the Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music, this morning, referring to an article headed “The 
Milwaukee Shadow,” by Leonard Liebling, in which the au- 
thor holds up to scorn musical conditions in this city. 

“Milwaukee is continually progressing, musically,” said 
Mr. Frank. “It is making greater progress, in proportion 
to its size, than Chicago. This article states that the con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra was not attended 
by the musicians of this city. We who live here know that 
the concert was well attended—that it had a larger audi- 
ence than greeted it in Chicago, again taking the relative 
size of the cities into consideration. 

“We have only to consider the growth of all the musical 
organizations in the city, the private concerts, the interest 
taken in all that pertains to music, the work that is done 
in the conservatories, to realize that musical growth from 
year to year is large. More and more people are coming 
to Milwaukee all the time from Wisconsin and surrounding 
States, because of the musical advantages, and because they 
can receive excellent musical instruction here.” 


It was not a question of how many persons at- 
tended the Boston Symphony concert in Milwaukee, 
but of how many Milwaukee musicians were pres- 
ent. That point was expressed clearly in our article. 

Of letters from private persons scores were re- 
ceived by us, but only two of them can find space 
here, and they are selected for the sole purpose of 
revealing the opposing points of view of the writers : 


Dear Str—Your very enthusiastic and admirable letter 
regarding the musical conditions in Milwaukee is quite 
worth reading! Very interesting are the gems of sar- 
casm which you have seen fit to place to the credit of Mil- 
waukee, but your article very plainly indicates that you 
must have needed a guide in your musical peregrinations 
about our “famous” city, because you really did not 
find all the musical element in Milwaukee which exists; 
this element amounting to real atmosphere and without 
the aid of “Klatsching.” 

To be sure we admit proudly that we have had musi- 
cians here, thus proving that we have history, but you 
missed the MacDowell Club, which is the result of the 
efforts of all musical factions here to raise the standard 
of public interest, in music and to promote the good fe!- 
lowship among musicians which is very evident to the ob- 
server, The club is entering upon its sixth season with a 
membership of 500. 

You also missed many very successful choral societies 
and the Lyric Glee Club, under Arthur Dunham’s direc- 
tion. 

He lives in Chicago, but doesn’t scorn Milwaukee! 

Also if you had gone a little farther up Jefferson street 
you might have found a building called the Jefferson Stu- 
dios, with no flower, tobacco or newsstands in the hali— 
but several very enthusiastic and successful teachers, who 
are also capable of very creditable pubiic appearances. 

You would also have found copies of your valuable 
magazine left on tables in the hall for the perusal of 
people waiting for appointments—also copies of other very 
creditable musical publications, none of which we have 
missed mysteriously, though their appearance shows use! 


Your revision of opinion of Milwaukee musically, we 
shall hope to witness at some future time! 

Come again. Sincerely, 

Peart H. Van VLIET, 
Room 1, Jefferson Studios, Milwaukee, Wis. 

October 27, 1915. 

October 24, 1915. 

Dear Sir—A word of authentic history is never amiss. 
Mr. Liebling’s observations during his stay in that exquisite 
and enormously wealthy city of Milwaukee take me back 
to the strenuous inception of my career. At that time Mr. 
Liebling was a youngster, studying music in Berlin and the 
brilliant assistant of the Berlin representative of the Mu- 
SICAL Courier. I, also a youngster, having just taken up 
my profession of writing, looked about me in my native 
city, studied its musical history to its bitter dregs, and 
wrote for the Musica, Courter weekly articles from 1896 
to 1808, presenting in those years gone by the precise con- 
dition Mr. Liebling finds rampant there today. My family 
was identified with everything musical and I was in a posi- 
tion to know from the musicians themselves the heart’s 
true and sad secrets. I wrote the entire musical history 
of that musical German Athens, as the back files of the 
Musica. Courier will prove. I told of those who had died 
in want, of those driven forth (and Hugo Kaun was one 
of my best encouragers at that time, when he, too, was in the 
toils), | wrote of that sainted Christopher Bach, to whom 
Milwaukee owes everything musical she is today. Every 
inch of the wretched path was covered in an attempt to 
shame, to inspire, to awaken that wealthy, plethoric town 
to do something for her gifted sons. Christian Wahl and 
Arthur Weld, his son-in-law, etc., were all then alive and 
cheering me on. Marc Blumenberg came personally to 
look over the field, and he stood like the rock of Gibraltar 
at my back, and no limit was placed upon my efforts. He 
helped me by paying for my work in a satisfactory manner, 
while the German and English dailies were engaged in call- 
ing me names editorially—such as a “female Jeremiah”— 
and the entire social and musical world maintained an air 
of injured innocence. When Mr. Blumenberg saw the ut- 
ter uselessness of. wasting more energy and thunder upon 
the pharisaiacal town, he had no intention of leaving me to 
die as the others had done, or starve from lack of recogni- 
tion, and he imported me to a splendid editorial position 
upon his paper, and thus laid the firm foundation of the 
career I have had. It is always ultimately up to the in- 
dividual. 

Oh, Milwaukee! Over all these years gone by once 
more I call to you, “Thou that stonest the prophets, which 
are sent unto thee,” when you face your doom an awful 
array of God’s chosen and gifted children will accusingly 
confront you; you with your sordid and sodden table of 
material values, of the smug self satisfaction, the trade- 
mark of the mentally impossible! Awake! Pork and beer 
wealth will survive you to sink you lower in the scale, 
unless you now employ it to foster the fruits of the spirit, 
to support those who can create, compose, paint, or sing 
or play, or write among your children. It doesn’t seem 
much to ask, that a great commonwealth should glorify 
itself, instead of continuing to snore in the brutish slumber 
of an unquickened spirit. As Plato said: “And they were 
ever engaged in making the worse appear to be the better 
cause.” If, therefore, the glorious Grecian Athens with 
its fostering of all that is noble had to fall, to what depths 
will sink the German Athens with its materialistic reek 
and soul dead stupor? 

EmILy GRANT VON TETZEL. 

2180 Richmond Terrace, Port Richmond,’S. I. 





Music at a University. 
Lawrence, Kan., October 30, 1915. 

Although we arrived at Lawrence, Kan., in the 
6 a. m. mists of morning, the hour was not too early 
for Dean Harold L. Butler, of the Kansas Univer- 
sity, to be at the station with his car, and he took us 
to the old Eldridge House which stands on the spot 
where another inn under the same name was at- 
tacked on one of the famous Quantrell raids and 
most of its inmates murdered. 

Our visit to Lawrence is noteworthy to us not 
only because we made Dean Butler’s acquaintance 
there and were so impressed with his musical acu- 
men that we appointed him MusicaL CourRIER 
correspondent at the Kansas University (where he 
is Dean of the School of Fine Arts) but also be- 
cause we met our old friend Arthur Nevin, the dis- 
tinguished composer and conductor, who after sig- 
nal successes achieved in New Hampshire, where 
he led the choral forces at Peterboro and elsewhere, 
now has been appointed co-worker with Dean But- 
ler and in cooperation with him travels far and 
wide over the State of Kansas, organizing, in- 


structing, and leading community choruses and as- 
sisting also in the active musical work at “K. U.”— 
which is the local abbreviation for Kansas Univer- 
sity. 

Dean Butler, formerly of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity, is a singularly uptodate and go-ahead musical 
instructor, to whom tradition in methods of teach- 
ing is a thing to be resorted to only for its good 
points, while he believes that it should be cast aside 
in all essentials where it impedes progress and ham- 
pers common sense development. Mr. Nevin is an 
enthusiastic devotee of the same idea, and with 
Dean Butler is helping to bring matters musical at 
K. U. on a par with the tonal departments of Yale, 
Harvard and Columbia. Indeed, in several re- 
spects, the Butler-Nevin campaign in Kansas is far 
more effective than the manner in which the larger 
institutions just mentioned do their work in their 
own States. It is not enough, according to 
Messrs. Butler and Nevin, that a University an- 
nounces its music course and waits, together with 
a corps of instructors, for pupils to flock to the 
school. In the estimation of the K. U. music heads, 
the duty of a University music school is to send its 
faculty out to do missionary work among the pop- 
ulation at large and to take music to those who will 
not come for it. 

Dean Butler, in explaining the system of send- 
ing mechanical music records to various communi- 
ties, giving them lectures by himself or Mr. Nevin, 
and founding choruses to be turned over later to 
local conductors (a work that interferes in no way 
with that of the local schools and private teachers), 
said to us: 

“It is the wish of the University of Kansas to do 
all in its power to aid the people of the State in 
their desire for more and better music. The Chan- 
cellor and the Board of Administration are heart 
and soul behind this project, and for this purpose 
have engaged myself and Professor Arthur Nevin, 
to carry on a propaganda for what may be called 
‘Community Music.’ Many communities in the 
State have concerts given by outside artists who 
come for that purpose. This work is laudable and 
should not be lessened but rather increased in 
strength and efficiency. Its one weak point is that 
the people are simply listeners and take no part in 
the making of music. We believe in music not only 
‘for the people,’ but music ‘of the people, by the 
people.’ We believe in concerts of the highest class 
by artists of the highest class, but we also believe in 
music that appeals to the hearts of the people and 
by which the people themselves can their 
thoughts, imaginings and feelings. 

“All of this can be easily brought about if people 
can be induced to make their own music, to do their 
own singing and playing no matter how imperfect 
and faulty it may be at first. Community music will 
stimulate an interest in music, bring together in 
sympathetic union many discordant elements, give 
to a community a sense of ‘get together’ and raise 
up a feeling of pride and of common endeavor. 


voice 


“To put this work on its feet in any community 
in Kansas that desires it, the University will con- 
fer and advise with the committee that has the bus- 
iness part in charge, and upon the completion of a 
competent organization the University will send one 
of its teaching staff to give musical instruction to 
formulate ways and means for the carrying on of 
the work in such way as to gain the interest and 
respect of all in the community who are interested 
in music. The wealth of beauty and expression 
open to those who will give a little time and atten- 
tion to its understandings is unlimited. From these 
simple beginnings will come greater and finer things 
for all who have their homes there. 

“You will be pleased to know that applications 
for community music organizations and for our four 
sets of records are coming in every day until the 
State is pretty well dotted with places where we are 
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going to be able to help them and at the same time 
do something for ourselves.” 





“Canned Music.” 


The “canned music” plan is for the School of 
Fine Arts at Kansas University to send to any 
school or club that has or can borrow a Victor talk- 
ing machine, {dur sets of fifteen disc records each, 
to be used for entertainment and instruction pur- 
poses, each set of records being accompanied by a 
typewritten “talk” explaining the music about to 
be heard, and giving a few interesting facts regard- 
ing its origin, etc. These “talks” are entirely in- 
formal and devoid of technical terms, and, while 
educational, are primarily for the purpose ot! 
making the music understandable and _ therefore 
more enjoyable. The records follow each other in 
such order as to show the development of music 
from its beginning to the present day. When the 
song or air is sung in a foreign language a transla- 
tion is found in the “talk.” In short, every effort 
is made to aid intelligent listening to music, and to 
give a liberal degree of instruction together with 
entertainment. These sets of records contain some 
of the best and most expensive from the various 
catalogues. 


—_——- 


Lawrence Notes. 

“More and Better Music for Kansas” is the 
motto of the School of Fine Arts at Kansas Uni- 
versity, as we learned at the luncheon presided over 
by charming Mrs. Butler. She formerly aided her 
husband in his work at Syracuse and hopes to en- 
gage soon in similar work here. 

In addition to outside music, University of Kan- 
sas also is looking out for entertainment and in- 
struction at home. Under Dean Butler’s auspices 
there is a 1915-1916 University Concert Course and 
Music Festival, which this season is to eclipse any- 
thing of the sort ever before attempted in Law- 
rence. This year the course includes among others, 
such illustrious names as those of Frances Alda, 
Harold Bauer, Oscar Seagle, the Zoellner String 
Quartet, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
etc. The price of a season ticket for the best seats 
is only $4, a figure which could not be attempted in 
the large cities. 

Arthur Nevin is keeping up his composition work 
and soon will be out with some new and important 
He says that it is an inspiration to live in 
a collegiate community like Lawrence and be 
thrown into contact with such alert and magnetic 
educational forces as he meets at the Faculty Club, 
whose homelike building is across the street from 
the Nevin private sanctum. His suite, “Love 
Dreams,” which registered such a decisive hit at the 
Peterboro MacDowell Festival two years ago, will 
be played by several orchestras this season. Also 
in the operatic field Mr. Nevin is not unlikely to 
spring a surprise at no distant date. 


opuses. 


A visit to the Haskell Indian School, with 7 
dusky skinned students, proved to be full of color 
and incident. The Indians were engaged in a foot- 
ball match with another school and they won the 
game. 

At Kansas University also the football fever 
reigned supreme, for their team was booked for a 
momentous game at Oklahoma City. When the 
time came for our talk we promised to dismiss the 
students and teachers in time to get downtown to 
the newspaper bulletins for reports of the out of 
town game. We realized fully, we explained, the 
relative importance that day of musical scores and 
football scores. We promised, however, to remain 
in the spirit of the period by showing how Bee- 
thoven scored a touchdown on his critics, Wagner 
“kicked” himself into fame and Bach made a for- 
ward pass anda run of several hundred years 
around his contemporaries. 


The Talk. 
In the Lawrence Daily Gazette, November 1, 
1915, there is this opinion: 
MUSICAL LEADER SPOKE OUT. 





Lronarp LreBLING TALKS TO GATHERING. 





“BEETHOVEN AND OTHER PLAGIARISTS” 
MUSICAL LECTURE GIVEN 


STARTLING TITLE OF 
FIERE, 





Leonard Liebling; editor in chief of the New York 
MusicaL Courier, gave one of the most unique mu- 
sical lectures, with piano illustrations, at Fraser 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, that has graced a lecture 
platform for ages of time. The title of this entertaining 
talk was “Beethoven and Other Plagiarists.” This start- 
ling title brought a large audience to the hall, notwith- 
standing the interest of the students over the returns given 
on the bulletin boards of the first important football game 
of the season, between K. U. and Oklahoma. 

With such a daring title, the large audience awaited 
with deep concern to learn how it would be treated. Only 
a man with Mr. Liebling’s ability would venture such a 
talk. He demonstrated through his wide knowledge of mu- 
sical literature, the most startling revelations of similarity 
in thematic invention in compositions of the world famous 
composers. Melodies of the classics were shown to be the 
same tunes that we hear in the popular songs of the day. 
But his explanation of these coincidents of similar con- 
structions of melodies, was one of the charms of this able 
speaker. In a few words, Mr. Liebling acquainted his 
audience with the value of harmonic coloring and rhyth- 
mic construction, which has the power to disguise and to 
produce to the listener, a new creation. 

Mr. Liebling has a most delightful style of address. His 
keen sense of subtle humor keeps his audience in rapt 
attention. So perfectly is he master of his subject, he is 
never at a moment’s hesitation to deliver his message. 
He was deeply interested in the work of K. U.’s fine 
arts school and highly congratulated Dean Butler on his 
splendid work and propaganda. 

According to the generous applause given Mr. Liebling, 
at the close of his lecture, the audience was loath to have 
him leave the platform. 

The Lawrence Daily Journal World, November 1, 
1915, Says, among other things: 

Mr. Liebling gave an inspiring and interesting address 
at Fraser Hall Saturday afternoon to a large and attentive 
audience. Mr. Liebling is an optimist musically. He con- 
trasted the state of musical knowledge of the general pub- 
lic of fifty years back with that which exists today, much 
to the advantage of the present. 

He ridiculed the movement to “free America musically.” 
“Free it from what?” Mr. Liebling asked. “Free it from 
Europe. In literature we have never declared our free- 
dom from the influence of Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, 
Goethe and Moliere. In painting we still owe a great debt 
to Rubens, Titian and da Vinci; and in sculpture to Phi- 
dias and Michael Angelo, so why free ourselves from 
Beethoven, Brahms, Bach, Schubert and Wagner? The 
thing is simply silly. Our music culture today is built 
upon the work of the great masters. They are and will 
always be our great models.” 

From the University Daily Kansan, November 1, 
I9QI5, we quote: 

Mr. Liebling is famous throughout the world as a musi- 
cal critic, and is editor of one of the foremost musical 
papers in the world. He laid emphasis on the 
value of studying the great masters. 

“Why try to declare our independence of the great 
minds in the musical world?” he asked. “We do not de- 
clare our independence of Darwin in the scientific world. 
We do not try to throw off the yoke of Newton in the 
astronomical world. Why should we disregard Beethoven, 
Mozart, Chopin, and other leaders in the musical world?” 





A Kansas City Dash. 


Kansas City, November 1, rors. 

In this very much improved city, with its new ho- 
tels, municipal buildings, wonderful $5,000,000 
Union Station, and impressive shops, it was not pos- 
sible to see more than a few of the musicians owing 
to a series of conferences which kept us closeted at 
the Muehlebach Hotel for the better part of two 
days. The important mission which we had here 
brought us into touch with some of the prominent 
Kansas City citizens, and from them we learned 
of the civic development of their community. 

Carl Busch joined us at luncheon at the hotel, and 
told us of his struggles and those of Mrs. Busch 
to keep an orchestra going in Kansas City this sea- 
son. The regular Orchestral Association has sus- 


pended operations for a year. The Busches have 
succeeded in getting together about enough money 
for six concerts. Mrs. Busch is manager of the or- 
chestra. There are no other officers. The Sun- 
day concerts are to be backed in part by Charles 
F. Horner, of the Horner Music School, an institu- 
tion which has made marked strides recently in 
Kansas City. 

Both of the Missouri orchestras seem to be un- 
lucky, although excellent men like Messrs. Zach and 
Busch lead them. In St. Louis, poor Manager 
Gaines talked himself black in the face telling us 
of the virtues of his organization, but he acknowl- 
edged that he has not been able to book it for ex- 
tensive road tours and that the Minneapolis Orches- 


tra “plays territory which belongs properly to the 


St. Louis Orchestra.” 

Mrs. Nelson, owner of the Kansas City Star, 
says that the music department in her paper is not 
being run exactly in accord with her ideals. Gen- 
eral representative Devries wrote to the musical ed- 
itor-critic of the Star, inviting him to luncheon and 
intending to quiz him on the subject of Mrs. Nel- 
son’s statement. As the critic-editor did not appear, 
it was to be assumed that he was not hungry. Had 
he come, the joke would have been on Mr. Devries, 
the payer of the luncheon. 

Going toward the home of R. A. Long, the “lum- 
ber king,” we saw the new and attractive building 
of the Kansas City Conservatory of Music. 

D. L. James and L. W. Shouse, of the Orchestral 
Association, were found to be no less interested 
than formerly in Kansas City’s symphonic standing 
and future. 


Homeward Bound. 


November 5, 1915. 
When we separated from Rene Devries in Chi- 


cago and embarked on the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited for New York, he said: “Texas and the South 
next?” That man has prevision. 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
eNvameoms? Gomtnoe 


BILTMORE MUSICALES BEGIN. 


Before an extremely fashionable and very large 
audience, the first of the season’s Hotel Biltmore 
Friday morning musicales (managed by R. E. 
Johnston ), took place last Friday morning, Novem- 
ber 5, establishing both through the size and the 
quality of the attendance that these Biltmore 
seances now undoubtedly are the smartest of New 
York’s various morning musicale ventures at the 
different hotels. 

Marie Rappold was the best of the attractions 
offered by Mr. Johnston, her lovely voice, splendid 
delivery and warmth of temperament winning rap- 
turous applause in renderings of songs ranging from 
Dell’ Acqua’s light “Villanelle” to Liszt’s deeply dra- 
matic “Loreley.” Josef Hofmann played piano 
solos with fluent technic, but dry quality of tone and 
a personal demeanor apparently very much de- 
tached from the music he performed. Antonio 
Scotti is not a concert singer, and he admits it 
candidly, as he did to a Middle Western manager 
not long ago who had engaged him for an appear- 
ance in a Nebraska city. At the Biltmore musicale 
Mr. Scotti’s vocal and interpretative limitations 
were in striking evidence, especially when compared 
with the refined concert work of such a real singing 
artist as Mme. Rappold. 





tincansesinsilpeoaelncnio 

In Des Moines, Iowa, one hundred business men 
are the unwerwriters, for $10,000, of the big Des 
Moines Municipal Music Course, under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The concerts still 
to be given in the course comprise recitals by Anna 
Case, Kathleen Howard, Lambert Murphy, Stur- 
kow-Ryder, Harold Bauer, Beatrice Harrison, 
Mischa Elman, Lucille Stevenson, and a festival 
with the New York Philharmonic Society, the solo- 
ists being Fremstad, Matzenauer, Ferrari-Fontana 
and Mardones. 
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MME. SCHUMANN: HEINK DELIGHTS 
LARGE NEW YORK AUDIENCE. 


To fill Carnegie Hall, New York, with an im- 
mense audience, and to flood the vast spaces of that 
auditorium with seemingly unlimited vocal tones, 
were two of the feats performed by Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink Tuesday afternoon, November 2. 

Perhaps no other singer is more endeared to the 
great American public throughout the length and 
breadth of the land than Mme. Schumann-Heink 
is. And, of course, it is not merely the volume 
of her vocal power that has captivated America. 
There is a pathos and a sympathy in the voice and 
a magnetism in the personality that have had more 
to do with this favorite singer’s solid success than 
size of voice has had. In addition, too, there is an 
artistic judgment and a musical intelligence back of 
all the tones and emotions which appeal to the 
musically cultured. Musicians know that what 
Mme. Schumann-Heink does is correct, and the most 
ignorantly musical hearer feels that what she does 
is a delight. Small wonder then that her recitals 
are little short of musical events in the lives of many 
concert-goers. Yet this artist never goes out of her 
way to sing down to her public. There are no clap- 
trap ballads, sentimental banalities or vulgar ditties 
on her program. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink began her New York re- 
cital with Armida’s aria from Handel’s “Armida.” 
Then she sang three Schubert songs: “Wohin,” “Du 
bist die Ruh,” “Der Wanderer,” On top of these 
serious songs came Schumann’s “Friihlingsfahrt.” 
Liszt’s ‘““Es muss ein Wunderbares sein,” which fol- 
lowed, can hardly be called a relaxation from the 
heroic vein. Then came three splendid songs by 
Franz: “Im Herbst,” “Gute Nacht” and “Es hat die 
Rose sich beklagt.” That the audience was not 
weary was plainly evidenced by the frequent inter- 
ruptions of applause. In fact one of the Franz 
songs had to be repeated. Brahms was represented 
by his melodious “Wiegenlied,” which might easily 
havé been repeated, so far as encouragement from 
the public was concerned. But Mme. Schumann- 
Heink attacked Beethoven instead and gave an ex- 
traordinarily broad and vigorous rendering of the 
exacting and unvocal “An die Hoffnung.” 

After this the popular singer was recalled time 
and again to the platform to receive the armfuls of 
flowers her admirers sent her. She soon resumed 
her serious work with “Allerseelen” and “Traum 
durch die Dammerung,” by Richard Strauss, and 
“Waldeinsamkeit,” by Max Reger. Three songs in 
English pleased the audience immensely; namely, 
“Dawn in the Desert,” by Gertrude Ross; “War,” 
by James H. Rogers, and “Before the Crucifix,” by 
Frank La Forge. 

The program ended with a pleasing novelty, 
Schubert’s “Standchen,” sung by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink with an obligato of male voices. Daniel 
Beddoe, Thomas H. Thomas, Graham Reed and 
Donald A. Chalmers were the assisting artists. 

It was some time before the hall was cleared after 
the program was ended, for the audience was deter- 
mined that the singer should be firmly convinced of 
the satisfaction she had given. 





——© 


ANOTHER CHANCE FOR COMPOSERS. 


A notice, printed just as it was sent to us: 





Here’s a chance for struggling composers and the great 
unpublished song. Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Anne Morgan, 
Elsie de Wolfe and Elizabeth Marbury have offered a 
cash prize for the song hitherto unpublished which meets 
the approval of the jury to be selected from among the 
leading musicians and to be presented at the Strand Roof 
Garden song contest, Friday evening, November 109. 

The purpose of the contest, the committee declares, is to 
discover a new song which may be adopted as the official 
melody of the Roof. 


As the notice is so vague in regard to the nature 
of the composition required, we should recommend 


the composers to telephone to the management be- 
fore sitting down to produce a tangorical symphony 
or a choral hymn to Terpsichore. 


ee 


THE COMPOSERS AND HAMLIN. 


In the Chicago Tribune of October 28, Eric de 
Lamarter had the following: 


“As far as its cash value was concerned, I might just as 
well have offered a prize turkey or a prize bull instead 
of the $200 I did offer for an aria for tenor soloist with 
orchestra,” said George Hamlin. 

“Understand at the beginning that I mean no disrespect 
to any composer who entered that competition we got up 
last spring. We uncovered many surprising things in that 
grist of works. There were only one or two which could 
not be considered. But the thing I can’t explain is that 
there wasn’t a single ‘celebrity’ in the whole list of en- 
trants. 

“I'd have been glad to make this contest an annual af- 
fair. I had almost determined to ‘raise the ante,’ but I 
swear I don’t know whether I'll try it again or not. 

“I expected to have a grist of things from the local 
men who stand for accomplishment—men like Adolf 
Brune, Arne Oldberg, Adolf Weidig, John Alden Carpen- 
ter, Arthur Olaf Anderson, Rosseter G. Cole” (here he 
paused to request that the rest of the colony of Chicago 
immortals be listed). 

Then he started eastward with “Loeffler, Cadman, Van 
der Stucken, Chadwick, Foote, Converse, Parker, Smith, 
Kolar,” and turned westward again to pick up Karl Busch, 
of Kansas City. 

“I’m puzzled. Is it that there wasn’t sufficient publicity 
in announcing the contest, or is the bait too small? It 
follows if the latter explanation is correct, that our crea- 
tive musicians are not nearly so much worried over ‘their 
art’ as they are over their cash reserve. Generally, they 
write something, and then they beg systematically for per- 
formance. We promised them performance. They get 
nothing out of performance, and if they try to publish a 
new score, it costs them real money. We promised them 
money. 

“What’s the answer ?” 

This is submitted respectfully to “The Helping Hand.” 
We do not know. 





Nor does the Mustcat CourtER know. To con- 
sider the commercial side of the proposition only, 
an aria for tenor with orchestral accompaniment is 
not a particularly marketable product. Provided if 
it were possible to find a publisher who would go 
to the expense of publishing one on the usual royalty 
basis, an elaborate composition such as this would 
rarely sell enough copies to bring the composer, even 
after years of waiting, the sum of $200 net cash. 
Yet, looking at it from the artistic side, here was a 
rare opportunity for one of the leading composers 
to show his ability in one of the larger forms of 
composition, with the absolute certainty that he and 
an audience would both of them be afforded an op- 
portunity to hear and judge of the work. Regarded 
objectively, it looked like a good proposition from 
any standpoint. The Musicat Courter would be 
very glad to hear from any one of the composers 
whom Mr. Hamlin names, as to his reason for not 
submitting a composition. 


a Sane 


FIGURES PROVE NOTHING. 


According to the busy daily néwspaper statisti- 
cians who like to figure out how much money is 
spent for music and then to judge of the degree of 
our national musicalness by the amount of that out- 
lay, about $800,000 will be subscribed this season 
for boxes at the Metropolitan Opera House. To 
our own way of thinking, the chief item of impor- 
tance in that information lies in the fact that $800,- 
000 will be subscribed this season for boxes at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. That does not serve 
as a barometer for musical conditions, however, 
for the audiences at the New York series of 
the Flonzaley Quartet do not subscribe $800,000 
for boxes and yet those hearers are infinitely more 
musical than an Opera audience and a Flonzaley 
performance ranks higher artistically than the best 
operatic representation ever given. 


MUSIC IN BRAZIL. 


Dr. J. C. Rodriguez, of Rio Janeiro, proprietor of 
the Journal of Commerce of that city, has been 
visiting New York for the past few weeks. Dr. 
Rodriguez is no stranger to this city, for he was 
here some thirty odd years ago in newspaper work. 
He it was who edited the Musical Review, founded 
by a rich patron of music, Archibald McMartin, who 
Mr. 
McMartin died after the paper had been issued only 





himself wrote many of the criticisms for it. 


something less than two years and the paper died 
with him. 

Dr. Rodriguez also was active in organizing the 
great performance of the “Damnation of [aust” 
1881 


also 


which took place in New York in under 
Dr. Leopold 
portation manager and newspaper representative 
of the huge music took 
in 1882. There tremendous 

up of New 
tions coming from Boston, Worcester, 


Damrosch, and was trans- 


festival which place 


Was a chorus, 
York societies and organiza- 


Philadel- 


The solo- 


made 


phia and even as far away as Baltimore. 
ists were the most famous of the time, including 
Mme. Materna. De- 
spite the huge audiences, expenses were so great 


The festival lasted a week. 


that there was a deficit of about $50,000, which had 
to be paid by the guarantors. Dr. Rodriguez, in 
order to protect the interests of these guarantors 
as much as possible, issued only fifty-six press 
tickets for each performance, for the entire press 
of America. Each newspaper received only one, 
excepting in the case of a certain important Western 
sheet whose New Yerk correspondent was blind and 
on that account obliged to have an attendant. In 
those days there were not so many hotels in New 
York and the finding of lodging places for the huge 
The 
entire Metropolitan Hotel was hired to house the 
and 


out of town choruses was quite a question. 


Baltimore chorus, while those from Boston 
Worcester were brought down on special steamers 
and lived on the boats the whole week. 

Dr. Rodriguez, who has been in Rio Janeiro for 
has retired from active 


interesting 


many years past and now 
participation in business, has many 
things to say about the musical situation in Brazil. 
The only two cities which really count musically 
are the capital itself, Rio Janeiro, and Sao Paolo. 
The season is from May 1 
the winter time of Brazil. At Rio Janeiro there is 
an annual season of opera at the Teatro Municipal, 
which seats some twenty-five hundred people. The 
management has an arrangement with the Teatro 
Colon, of Buenos Aires, so that the artists appear- 
ing in the latter city also sing at Rio Janeiro, and 
these include Caruso, Ruffo and all the other most 
prominent operatic artists. Owing to the small size 
of the theatre it is necessary to charge high prices 
for the seats, the regular subscription price being 
twenty-five milreis, equivalent to about $5.00 for a 
performance. Subscription for the entire season is 
obligatory, and as there are from twenty-five to 
sixty performances, according to the prosperity of 
the country and the success of the season, the sub- 
scription to the opera costs anywhere from $125 to 
$300. Aside from the opera there is a regular 
season of twelve large concerts, symphonic in gen- 
The orchestra is 


to September 1— 


eral character, given each year. 
known as Braga’s Orchestra, named after the con- 
ductor, who is said to be a thoroughly accomplished 
musician and leader. Nearly all the important con- 
cert artists of the world have appeared at Rio 


Janeiro. Among those who have been guests of Dr. 


Rodriguez in his home while appearing in Brazil 
have been Camille Saint-Saéns and Ignace Pad- 
erewski. Dr. Rodriguez showed us a circular an- 
nouncing a series of six chamber concerts by local 
artists and assured us that their work is of the 
very first class. The violinist of these concerts is 
Prof. Francisco Chiaffitelli, who, though of Italian 
descent, is a native born Brazilian and reputed to be 
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the best violinist and teacher in the country. There 
are a number of very good native pianists, among 
them Guiomar Novaes, who is at the present in this 
city and gives a recital today (November 11) at 
Aeolian Hall. Others of distinction are Antonietta 
Miller, a native Brazilian married to an English 
husband; Helena di Figuieredo, both of Rio de 
Janeiro, and Vitalina Brazil, of Sao Paolo. A cer- 
tain Mrs. Kendall, dramatic soprano (who is also a 
native Brazilian, though married to a Portuguese 
gentleman with an English name), is said to be the 
hest native vocal artist in Brazil among the women, 
and there is Miss Campello, who has a very fine 
lyric soprano voice. Most of these artists have 
studied abroad, oftentimes helped by subsidies from 
the national government. Miss Novaes, for in- 
stance, is a premier prix du Conservatoire of Paris, 
and is well known in France and particularly in 
[-ngland for her excellent work. 

Though, as stated, nearly all the artists have gone 
abroad to finish their education, they have all be- 
gun their study at home, as there are many teachers 

_of excellent reputation in Rio Janeiro, a few 
Italians, but most of them natives who have in many 
cases themselves prepared abroad to practise pro- 
fessional teaching in their home country. 

Dr. Rodriguez will remain here only for a few 
weeks longer and is actively joining in the music 
life of the metropolis as a most interested listener. 


SOUSA FITTINGLY HONORED. 








The sixty-first birthday anniversary of John 
Philip Sousa, conductor and composer, was cele- 
brated last week by that distinguished and popular 
personage. Hundreds of felicitations, verbal and 
by letter and telegrams, reached Mr. Sousa at the 
Hippodrome, where he and his inimitable band now 
are an integral part of the very successful show 
there under the Dillingham management. The 
1,274 employees at the Hippodrome presented the 
celebrant with a massive silver token, which was 
given to him at the performance, to the thunderous 
applause of the vast audience. Walter Damrosch, 
representing the musicians of America, made a 
speech. Other members on the committee with him 
were Dudley Field Malone, Collector of the Port of 
New York and representing the Government; Wil- 
liam Courtleigh, representing the Lambs’ Club; 
Leonard Liebling, representing the musical news- 
paper fraternity; R. H. Burnside, Charles Dilling- 
ham, etc. Mr. Sousa enters upon his sixty-second 
year feeling “younger and fitter than ever,” as he 
admits freely, and not only does he look it, but also 
the quality of his most recent composition proves 
it. The “New York Hippodrome March” is one of 
the “March King’s” best works in point of melodic 
invention, directness of expression, rhythmic ap- 
peal and originality of instrumentation. 

———— 


CINCINNATI SETS EXAMPLE. 





In connection with the bequest of $700,000 re- 
ceived recently by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, the MusrcaL Courter cannot help feeling a pe- 
culiar measure of gratification both as concerns the 
beneficiary and as regards the realization of our own 
frequent recommendations and preachments to 
wealthy folks to leave money to symphony orches- 
tras as liberally as they are in the habit of bequeath- 
ing legacies to art museums and educational insti- 
tutions. 

The example now set in Cincinnati should be fol- 
lowed in other cities where there are symphony or- 
chestras which have to struggle every spring in the 
slough of financial despondency and fear each au- 
tumn that the new season will witness the complete 
dissolution of that sensitive and highly volatile body 
known as the list of guarantors. The feeling of 
happiness in musical Cincinnati now is supreme, and 
well it might be, for the munificent act of Miss Dow 
is an honor to the city as a reflection of the fine mu- 


sical appreciation which has been inculcated there 
through the long and splendid service of the or- 
chestra and its able conductors. 
Qe 
LISZT NOT FORGOTTEN. 





Liszt’s “Tasso” and his “Les Preludes” now seem 
to represent that composer almost exclusively on the 
serious orchestral programs of America and 
Europe. At the “Pops” the Liszt Hungarian rhap- 
sodies remain in demand, but they have practically 
disappeared from the piano recitals. Three of 
Liszt’s songs seem to appeal to the concert singers. 
His numerous piano transcriptions are unused. The 
amateurs cling to the best known of the “Liebes- 
traume.” In choral circles an occasional hearing of 
“St. Elizabeth” is reported from abroad. Several 
of the great pianists remain faithful to the “Cam- 
panella,” the “Ricordanza,” the F minor and D flat 


studies, and the arrangements of the Paganini ca- 
prices. It cannot be said, therefore, that Liszt is 
entirely neglected or likely to be for some time to 
come. All in all his music has more performances 
than that by Mendelssohn, if the omnipresent 
“Wedding March” be excepted. 
—_— 
WORTH INVESTIGATING. 


It would be interesting to know who translated 
the text of Handel’s aria, “Care Selve,” from “Ata- 
lanta,” which May Peterson sang at her recent re- 
cital. Here is the text as translated on the program: 

Dear Savages, 

Dear, dear Savages, 

Blessed darkness, 

Come into the tendrils of my heart. 

When you have a moment to spare just get out 
your Italian dictionary and see what “selva” really 
means. 





A LETTER FROM 
FELICE LYNE. 








- Reproduced Herewith is a Letter Recently Received From Felice Lyne, Who is 
Enjoying Success at This Time in the Role of Elvira in the Boston 
Grand Opera Company’s Performance of ‘‘La Muta di Portici.’’ 


“After my experience in the operatic and concert fields, I have found the Musicat Courter the only satisfactory 
medium for an artist. And it is the only musical publication in which my announcements appear this year. In fact,» 


it is the only musical paper I have used in any way for some seventeen months. 


“With cordial regards and every good wish, 
“Hotel Wellington, New York, September 14, 1915. 


“Very sincerely, FELICE Lyne.” - 
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PERCY HEMUS SINGS AMERICAN 
SONGS AT HIS ANNUAL RECITAL. 


Large and Appreciative Audience in Attendance. 





Last Monday evening, November 8, to a Carnegie Hall 
audience of good size—floor, boxes and galleries being 
comfortably filled—Percy Hemus sang his third annual 
program of American songs. The list was as follows: 
“Gitche Manitou, the Mighty,” Carl Busch; “Hours of 
Dreams,” Ward-Stephens ; “Sigh No More, Ladies,” George 
B. Nevin; “A Fragment,” Arthur Hartmann; “From the 
Land of the Sky-blue Water,” Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man; “A Venezuela Guerrilla Song,” C. Linn Seller. 

Second group: “Spring Rains,” Rubin Goldmark; “Love 
Is a Sickness Full of Woes,” Horatio W. Parker; “The 
Pauper’s Drive,” Sidney Homer; “Deserted,” Edward 
MacDowell; “Belated Violet,” Clayton Johns; “The Pipes 
o’ Gordon’s Men,” William G. Hammond. 

Third group: “When the Misty Shadows Glide,” John 
A. Carpenter; “Invictus,” Bruno Huhn; “Flower Rain,” 
Edwin Schneider ; “Sad Memories,” Lulu Jones Downing ; 
“Danny Deever,” Walter Damrosch. 

Mr. Hemus has a baritone voice of sympathetic quality, 
even throughout, and under full control. It is always and 
absolutely under his command, enabling him to produce the 
finest nuances in an interpretative way. It is as a master 
of interpretation that Mr. Hemus particularly excels, a 
fact made possible in the first place by the excellence of 
his diction. This, combined with his thorough vocal abil- 
ities, is what makes him especially eminent as an inter- 
preter of the American songs which he presents in an an- 
nual recital each year. It is perhaps the very care which 
he takes to slight no detail in the music or text of the song 
that sometimes induces him to take well known songs quite 
a little slower than one is accustomed to hear them, Mac- 
Dowell’s “Deserted” and Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus,” for  in- 
stance. 

In the program which he chose, Mr. Hemus presented 
very little new material, but made a selection among fa- 
miliar American songs well suited to himself and at the 
same time excellently chosen to show some of the best 
works by some of the best Americans. Of his first group 
the only unfamiliar song was Arthur Hartmann’s “Frag- 
ment,” a short song of very sombre coloring, to which 
Mr. Hemus gave full value. Two especially effective num- 
bers in this group were Carl Busch’s “Gitche Manitou, 
the Mighty,” which opened the recital, and Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s “From the Land of the Sky-blue Water.” 

All the numbers of the second group were capably done 
and the contrast in the styles of three such different songs 
as Parker’s “Love Is a Sickness Full of Woes,” John’s 
“A Belated Violet” and Homer’s grim ballad, “The Pau- 
per’s Drive,” were splendidly brought out. MacDowell’s 
“Deserted” was sung in a simple, straightforward and yet 
perfectly finished style too seldom heard on the concert 
platform. It is a very beautiful song and Mr. Hemus 
missed not one of its beauties. 

In the last group Carpenter’s “When the Misty Shadows 
Glide” was exquisitely interpreted, but has no such direct 
appeal as the three principal numbers of the group, Bruno 
Huhn’s “Invictus,” one of the most powerful American 
songs ever written; Schneider’s dainty “Flower Rain,” and 
Walter Damrosch’s perennial “Danny Deever.” The lat- 
ter was a real masterpiece of colorful interpretation and 
won for Mr. Hemus recall after recall, so that he was com- 
pelled to add a number at the end of the program. 

Mr. Hemus is to be heartily commended for the initia- 
tive and far seeing artistic patriotism which induces him 
to give us at the beginning of each season his annual pro- 
gram of exclusively American composers. What he pre- 
sents is always a truly representative collection, illustrative 
of the best that is being done in American song literature 
and this best will stand comparison with the best con- 
temporary work from any other country. The very large 
audience, which certainly was not drawn together from any 
motives of patriotism except an artistic patriotism causing 
it to wish to hear and appreciate the best musical work of 
its musical fellow-countrymen, was more than rewarded 
for coming, and it gave full evidence of its appreciation 
of that fact in the hearty applause accorded to the various 
numbers and the repeated plaudits at the end, which must 
have assured Mr. Hemus in no uncertain manner of the 
thorough establishment of his annual American program 
as a distinct feature of the early New-York season. The 
good work which Mr. Hemus is doing is one which well 
deserves the hearty support that it receives, and one des- 
tined to justify for him the title which he has chosen for 
himself, “America’s Baritone.” 

A notice of the recital would be most incomplete with- 
out mention of the capability and good taste of the accom- 
panist. Gladys Craven was at the piano and Mr. Hemns 
very rightly brought her out to share in the applause at 
the close of the program. 





PERCY HEMUS. 





Pianist, Violinist, Singer. 


Christine Nilsson, the second of the “nightingales,” with 
Jenny Lind as first, born a child of wonder, seventh child 
of a seventh child, was, according to the old tradition, pre- 
destined for great things, says the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. It has been said that Christine besides being a 
seventh child was the seventh daughter of a seventh daugh- 
ter, which makes her miraculous career no longer a marvel. 

Christine Nilsson was born August 3, 1843, at Sjoacal, 
near Wexio. When she was only eight years old she used 
to sing the native melodies of her country, and she, too, 
learned to play her brother’s violin in order to accompany 
her voice. 

The children of Sweden look upon the soldiers with the 
most profound respect, but little Christine thought it would 
be a splendid lark to sing to them. So she and her brother 
ran away from home to the next village where a regiment 
was at drill. Naturally they were amazed at the wonderful 
expression and purity of the child’s voice, and brother 
Pelie’s hat was not big enough to hold all the pennies the 
soldiers dropped into it. 

Then she played a national dance on her violin with so 
much fire that the drill was not carried through with much 
military precision. Of course, Christine’s mischievous eye 
saw all this, so she thought she would make matters worse. 
She did. She played one of those wild polkas with such 
brilliant execution and spirit that the soldiers, and even 
some of the officers, were dancing with their bayonets and 
making skirts out of their coattails. Christine Nilsson has 
often said that with all the wonderful triumphs that came 
in later years, not one did she enjoy as much as when she 
“sang holes” into. the dignity of that regiment on the drill 
grounds. 

When she reached her twelfth year, her mother used to 
take her to the neighboring fairs, where she played and 
sang to admiring rustics. Then came the turning point of 
her career. She was at a fair, when a ventriloquist, who 
had set up his booth near where she was singing, finding 
that all the trade passed him, came over to her and made 
a bargain, offering her twenty francs to sing at his booth 
during the remaining eight days of the fair. 

While singing for her new employer she attracted the 
attention of a magistrate, who was so touched by her 
beauty, her grace and the delightful tones of her voice 
that he resolved then and there to rescue her from the life 
of a wandering musician, and, asking her about her father 
and mother, said that he would place her with a lady who 
would be kind to her and give her a thorough musical edu- 
cation. 

The simple little maid replied that she could not break 
her word with the ventriloquist, but the judge agreed to 
satisfy him. And so, with the hard won consent of her 
parents, the little Christine became a member of the magis- 
trate’s family and took her first vocal lessons under his 
roof. 

One day a singer of distinction, Mlle, Valerius, visited 
the house, and, in the midst of an improvised concert, ex- 
pressed a desire to hear the little peasant girl of whose 
charming voice some one had spoken to her. Christine 
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sang, and then nothing would satisfy Mlle. Valerius but to 
take her away to her own house and there give her lessons. 
The little girl made wonderful progress under the instruc- 
tion of Mile. Valerius. But it was necessary to teach her 
other things besides music and singing, and she was now 
old enough to be sent to school. The next two years she 
spent at Gottenberg, where she received the rudiments ef 
a good general education. 

Then the good magistrate again took charge of her, and 
she went with him to Stockholm, where he placed her un- 
der the care of an eminent professor and composer. She 
soon regained all she had lost during the two years of gen- 
eral study, and she made rapid progress, not only as a 
singer, but also as a pianist. The reputation left at Stock- 
holm by Jenny Lind no doubt stimulated her to greater ex- 
ertions. 

Meantime the years sped by with flying feet, and at the 
age of twenty-one Christine Nilsson made her first appear- 
ance in Paris as Violetta in Verdi’s “La Traviata,” with 
phenomenal success. After singing with the same success, 
and meeting with the same measure of enthusiasm, the 
great prima donna set sail for America. America went 
fairly mad with joy over her Marguerite in “Faust,” a 
character thoroughly in harmony with her poetic tempera- 
ment. Even her costume of the part was closely copied 
from the well known figure of “Gretchen,” by Ary Sheffer. 

Notwithstanding that Patti had the world at her feet at 
this time, the success of Nilsson was extremely brilliant, 
her impersonation of Marguerite calling forth unstinted 
praise. Indeed, it is the opinion of many that in that part 
she has never been excelled. The picture she gave of this 
gentle girl in the very joy of her first love, and in the de- 
spair and misery of her darkened life, was one over which 
painters and poets might well go wild with enthusiasm. 
Nilsson had a voice of wonderful sweetness and beauty. 
She was considered a dramatic artist of the finest intui- 
tions, and the rarest expressive powers. Her voice was re- 
markable, too, for its purity of tone and the ease and grace 
with which she sang every syllable in any one of four 
languages. 

When in due time she paid a visit to her native land it 
may be imagined with what enthusiasm she was received. 
Nothing like it had ever been since the time of Jenny Lind. 
Her first appearance among the friends of her youth was 
marked by an interesting incident. A village ball was 
going on and all the young men were eager to dance with 
their distinguished countrywoman. 

“T cannot dance with you all,” she said, “but I can play 
to you all,” and taking up her violin she played the Swedish 
national dances with all the expression with which she 
sang the Swedish national songs. 

Hers was a noble career, nobly begun and nobly ended 
And let this be recorded. Her first thought when she be- 
gan to gather wealth was to purchase farms for her 
parents and for one of her brothers. Dame Fortune was 
indeed kind, for Christine Nilsson could have made fame 
and fortune as a pianist, a violinist, a vocal artist. 





Henriette Bach’s Violin Recital. 





Henriette Bach gave a recital before a good sized and 
friendly audience on Monday evening, November 8, at 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 

Her program consisted of concerto in E, Nardini; ada- 
gio and fugue in G minor (for violin alone), Bach; con- 
certo in D, Vieuxtemps, and smaller numbers. She re- 
ceived much applause and was obliged to respond with 
two encores. Miss Bach was the recipient of several beau- 
tiful floral offerings. 





Diaghilew Ballet Coming in January. 





The Serge de Diaghilew Ballet will open its American 
engagement on January 17 at the Century Opera House, 
New York, remaining there for two weeks, after which it 
will go on a tour to some of the larger cities of the coun- 
try, returning for four weeks at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in April. 





“Afraid to cross the ocean on account of mines and sub- 
marines, sorry not to be in America,” cables Tetrazzini to 
the Musicat Courter from somewhere in the war zone, 
presumably Italy. Certainly the famous coloratura is frank 
enough in her explanation—Portland (Ore.) Journal. 
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chose the beautiful Mendelssohn nocturne, which was 
played as the third number of the evening. 
SCANDINAVIAN MusIc. 

That the worth and beauties of Scandinavian music lit- 
erature may be made known more widely to the American 
public, the Swedes and Norwegians of Chicago have banded 
together under the leadership of Frederik Frederiksen, and 
present to it the Scandinavian-American Orchestra. On 


Sunday afternoon, October 24, this organization played to 


MARIE BERGERSEN. 

a’near capacity house, and introduced three soloists. Mr. 
Frederiksen has fine perception and, given sufficient time 
encouragement, will do magnificent things with his 
men. A long time association of the players is needed as 
much as anything else. 

Oscar Bergstrom, of the Stockholm Opera, a baritone 
unknown heretofore in America, but who came with good 
credentials and a decoration, appeared as the first soloist 
on the program and was well received by the audience. 

Marie Bergersen, a young concert pianist, who is among 
the best in this city (considering her age and experience), 
distinguished herself in several ways. Because the score 
for the orchestration of the Palmgren concerto had not 
arrived in due season, the young artist was forced to sub- 
stitute two solos, the second one, etude by Saint-Saéns, 
proving her highly adequate technic, and her sympathetic 
understanding of the best works. Miss Bergersen pos- 
sesses a facile technic that appears to relegate itself to the 
background and becomes an unobtrusive vehicle for her 
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musicianly message. Her pianissimos have wonderful 
sweetness and remarkable carrying power, while heavy pas- 
sages are never hard, and always interesting. The audi- 
tors were enthusiastic. 

An ovation, the equal of which has not been heard in the 
recollection of the writer for some time, was accorded to 
Marie Sundelius, the Swedish soprano. Only her first 
number was heard, the “Ave Maria” from “The Cross of 
Fire,” by Max Bruch, but that was sufficient to illustrate 
the absolute musicianship of the singer, her appealing and 
sympathetic voice and magnetic personality. More cannot 
be said, unless it be that Mme. Sundelius was in excellent 
form and gave to the people of her best. The second part 
of the program was not heard by this writer. 


BLooMFIELD ZEISLER AT BLACKSTONE. 


Before a very large audience at the Blackstone Theatre 
last Sunday afternoon, October 31, Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler gave her annual piano recital, under the direction 
of F. Wight Neumann. In her program, which consisted 
of Scarlatti’s pastorale, capriccio and allegrissimo, Bach’s 
chromatic fantasy and fugue, Chopin’s sonata, op. 58, bal- 
lades by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Mme. Signe Lund, 
caprice D major of Marie Prentner, Cecile Chaminade’s 
“Le Retour,” op. 134, and Liszt's fifteenth Hungarian rhap- 
sody (“Rakoczy March”), the pianist demonstrated anew 
her brilliant technic and skill. Mme. Zeisler’s playing was, 
as usual, clean-cut and finished, while her interpretations 
were authoritative. There was abundant and well de- 
served applause throughout her program, which compelled 
the artist to add an extra number at the end of each 
group. . 

: HeEMPEL AND AMATO IN JOINT RECITAL. 

Frieda Hempel, soprano, and Pasquale Amato, baritone, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera Company, pleased Chi- 
cago concert-goers on Sunday afternoon at Orchestra Hall 
in a joint recital under the efficient management of Wes- 
sells and Voegeli, Joint recitals are growing in vogue all 
the time, but it appears that each artist is determined to 
sing an entire program, making the concert entirely too 
long. This criticism was made a week ago and holds 
good in the present instance. 

The program was opened by Mr. Amato, in glorious 
voice, singing a Debussy and two Hahn numbers. Miss 
Hempel appeared next in a group of German Lieder beau- 
tifully done. Her diction is perfect and her charm and 
grace add delightfully to a voice of exquisite quality and 
body nnusual in a coloratura. Mr. Amato then sang sev- 
eral French and Italian songs and seldom has an artist 
received such an ovation in Chicago as he did on this oc- 
casion. During the entire afternoon the audience ap- 
plauded the baritone, and he had to add three encores 
after his third group. 

Miss Hempel then sang the aria “Ernani involami,” 
which she delivered with beautiful art. The audience in- 
sisted on an encore, and she graciously responded with 
an English song, in which her English enunciation was so 
clear that it weuld have been an excellent lesson to many 
American singers. After the intermission each artist sang 
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a group of songs and the program was concluded by the 
Henschel duet, “Gondoliera,” beautifully rendered by these 
two excepiional artists. 


Gustar Ho_mguist’s’ RECITAL. 


One of the most distinguished local artists, Gustaf Holm- 
quist, gave his annual recital at Central Music Hall on 
Wednesday evening !ast, and proved exceptionally interest- 
ing to critic-and layman alike. Those who attended were 
agreeably surprised by many novelties, mostly the songs 
of Sweden, and those numbers which were familiar were 
so admirably done that they proved an added pleasure. 
Mr. Holmquist’s art has broadened perceptibly in the past 
year. His voice has become most flexible and the diffi- 
cult florid passages were executed with ease and facility. 
His voice has gained also in the upper register and hts 
enunciation left nothing to be desired. Of the Swedish 
group, the “Autumn Song,” by Peterson-Berger, proved 
most notable. Also a charming little idyll, “Eventide,” by 
Agathe Backer-Grondahl, had to be repeated. Edgar Nel- 
son played most artistic accompaniments. 


Seconp “Pop” Concert. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave its second popu- 
lar concert at Orchestra Hall on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 4. Conductor Frederick Stock had arranged a 
program well suited to please the big audience present on 
the occasion. The habitues of these popular concerts hear 
music for enjoyment, while many of the subscribers of the 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night regular symphony 
concerts hear music as part of their education, and it 
might be said that a lot of those who frequent Orchestra 
Hall on symphonic days do not hear music at all, even 
when present at the concert. Not so with those who buy 
tickets for popular night. Each and every one at the 
“Pops” is either a student or dilettante and finds in music 
a tonic and one of the best mental recreations through 
which to recuperate from the day’s labor. 

Much has been said and written concerning the tired 
business man who has not time to enjoy music and who 
upon his return home from work is so weary that he pre- 
fers staying in his room, or going to a moving picture 
show, journeying down town to hear some good music. 
There were probably many tired business men at Orchestra 
Hall last Thursday evening, but after one or two numbers 
the tired feeling disappeared and the exuberant applause 
that greeted the orchestra and its leader after each selec- 
tion showed that every one was awake and that the con- 
cert was highly enjoyable. 

Weber’s overture to “Oberon” opened the program, the 
allegro and presto from Beethoven’s seventh symphony was 
the next offering, and “Peer Gynt” suite, which followed, 
was superbly rendered. After the intermission came the 
Chabrier “Spanish Rhapsody” and the Saint-Saéns pre- 
lude, in which Concertmaster Weisbach won an overwhelm- 
ing success, Conductor Stock being compelled to repeat 
the number so that Mr. Weisbach might be heard again 
in his solo part. Smetana’s “Moldau” was the next offer- 
ing. The orchestra covered itself with glory throughout 
the concert. 


Mrs. E. G. Atkins at Hype Park PresByTERIAN CHURCH. 


Mrs. E. G. Atkins, a soprano, who, within a short period 
of time, has come to recognition as an admirable singer, 
has resigned her position at Rockford, to accept that of 
soprano soloist at the Hyde Park Presbyterian Church. 
Mrs. Atkins is coaching with M. Villonat at present, and 
attributes much of her success to the precepts of this well 
known teacher. 


Artist-Pupit of HANNA BUTLER AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


Genevieve Barry, a soprano, and artist-pupil of Hanna 
Butler, will give a French program before the Matinee 
Musicale of ‘Indianapolis on November 10. On the same 
date Mrs. Butler will give excerpts from “Thais” at the 
Auditorium Hotel for one of the larger clubs of Chicago. 


Bercey Pupit to Give REcITAL. 


A recital will be given by Clarence Stroupe, pianist, pupil 
of the Bergey Chicago Opera School, at his residence- 
studio in Oak Park, next Wednesday evening, November 
10. His offerings include works of Sibelius, MacDowell, 
Sgambati, Debussy, Leschetizky, Chopin and Liszt. 


Marte BerGerseN’s ANNUAL RECITAL. 


Marie Bergersen, the concert who has_ had 
numerous and successful appearances, notably the recent 
one at Orchestra Hall, gave her annual recital at Kimball 
Hall, under the auspices of the American Conservatory, 
last Saturday afternoon. 

Schumann’s C major fantasie opened the program, ana 
afforded wide opportunity for the young pianist to display 
a technic more than merely adequate, as well as a depth of 
musical understanding and sympathy unusual in so young 
an artist. The first movement of the Rachmaninoff D 
minor concerto, with orchestral parts played delightfully 
by Louise Robyn, long time instructor of this pianist, was 


pianist, 


an added pleasure. The other numbers were not heard by 
this writer. 


Cectt FANNING’s ExcELLENT RECITAL. 


Cecil Fanning, the incomparable interpreter of song, with 
H. B. Turpin, his master and accompanist, was presented 
to the Oak Park musical public on Thursday evening by 
the Asbury Bible class of the First Methodist Church (an 
organization that in itself called out the best of the social 
and musical forces in the aristocratic community). 

Arias from “Orfeo,” “Richard Coeur de Lion,” “Tann- 
hauser” and “Herodiade” formed the initial group, given 
superb readings by one who preeminently understands the 
moods and tenses of their correct interpretation. 

Three German classics of Schubert, Schumann and 
Loewe proved beautiful as sung by Mr. Fanning. His Ger- 
man diction was distinct and pure as though to the manner 
born. Thoughtful because different was the presentation 
of Loewe’s “Der Erlkonig,” which the singer portrayed so 
dramatically and forcefully, yet at times tenderly, that a 
triumph was registered. When Mr. Fanning sang as encore 
Bond’s “A Perfect Day” he manifested the fondness for 
that exquisite gem, universal among artists and audiences 
alike. 

Another group, “A War Trilogy,” by Gertrude Ross, 
was followed by clever little French folksongs done with 
characteristic gestures and which lent a charm and color 
differentiating the affair from the straight song recital. 
Mr. Turpin was given an ovation. 

English songs completed the program. 

SAAR-SCHROEDER LEcTURE-RECITAL. 

A large audience was on hand last Tuesday evening. 
November 2, to hear one of the most interesting lecture- 
recitals ever presented in Chicago. The lecture was deliv- 
ered in Fullerton Hall, the lecturer being Louis Victor 
Saar, the well known composer and instructor at the Col- 
lege of Music of Cincinnati. Mr. Saar was assisted by 
Hans Schroeder, formerly of Chicago, and for the last two 
years vocal instructor at the College of Music in Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Saar, a serious, deep student, gave an interesting 
talk on the art of Johannes Brahms and the talk was made 
very enjoyable through the many anecdotes related by the 
distinguished visitor from*Cincinnati. Mr. Schroeder sang 
a number of Brahms songs to illustrate the lecture and 
had the able support of Mr. Saar, who presided at the 
piano and played uncommonly good accompaniments. 


H. B. Turpin a Visitor. 


H. B. Turpin, the distinguished accompanist and man- 
ager of Cecil Fanning, called at this office last Wednesday 
moruine, Messrs. Fanning and Turp:n have been in great 
demand all over the country. 


ANNA Louise WEEK LocaTEs IN CHICAGO. 


Being forced to leave Berlin on account of the war, 
thereby losing a fine operatic engagement this season in 
Germany, Anna Louise Week, soprano, has entered the 
concert and teaching field in Chicago, and has taken a 





studio in the Fine Arts Building. Miss Week’s first and 
highly successful appearance in this city was that of last 
summer at Ravinia Park with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra on which occasion she distinguished herself. 
Miss Week’s tutelage was previously carried on 
Etta Edwards, formerly of Chicago, and later 
four years in the King Clark studios abroad. in speak- 
ing of the late Frank King Clark, Miss Week was enthu- 
siastic as well as tenderly grateful. 


under 
she spent 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ITEMS. 


The Chicago Choral Society took an important step by 
strengthening its membership, adding some splendid ma- 
terial furnished by the American Conservatory of Music, 
and electing E. Warren K. Howe, conductor. Mr. Howe, 
who is a prominent member of the conservatory faculty, 
is a conductor of fine ability and long experience in direct- 
ing choral societies. 

Karleton Hackett’s lecture on “Der Ring des Nibelun- 
gen” will take place at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
November 13. The musical illustrations accompanying the 
lecture will be presented by Jennie F. W. Johnson. 

Mae Doelling, pian‘st, and John T. Read, basso, will ap- 
pear in recital Saturday afternoon, November 20, at Kim 
ball Hall under the auspices of the American Conserva 
tory. 

Advanced piano pupils of Silvio Scionti and Kurt Wan 
ieck, voice pupils of Ragna Linne, and violin pupils of Ra- 
mon Girvin, were heard in recital Saturday afternoon (to- 
day) November 6, at Kimball Hall. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Devries’ Pupits IN RECITAL. 

Anna Polaschek, soprano, and a talented pupil of Mrs 
Herman Devries, will be the soloist at the opening meeting 
of the Montefiore Society at the Masonic Temple, Sunday 
afternoon, November 7. 

Mme. Prindeville, soprano, and professional pupil of 
Herman Devries, sang at the North Side Musical Club on 
Tuesday, offering the Butter- 
fly,” and “L’Invitation au Voyage,” by Duparc. 


Notes. 


From a printed list it is noted that twenty-three singers 


favorite aria of “Madame 


MacBurney Srupios 
from the studios of Thomas Noble MacBurney occupy 
solo choir positions in Chicago and immediate suburbs. 
Truly a remarkable number of soloists from the studios 
of one voice teacher, and it speaks volumes for Mr. Mac- 
Burney’s efficiency as a teacher of voice. 

Lou P. Payne, tenor, gave the musical program at the 
meeting of the Central Eleanor Club in the Stevens Build- 
ing, October 31. 

Grace Ann Yeager, soprano, was the soloist for the 
Irish Fellowship Club at the La Salle Hotel, today, No- 
vember 6. 


Cuicaco MusicaL CoLtece Events 


The general public, as well as the students of the Chi 
cago Musical College, will be afforded the opportunity of 
(Continued on page 50.) 











On the occasion of her New York 
debut at Aeolian Hall, October 28th 


Miss Peterson’s voice is beautiful. 


WHAT PARIS SAID A YEAR AGO 


She possesses a voice remarkable by its 
purity and tone.—Le Temps, Paris. 


Her voice and penetrating charm enraptured the 
audience.—Gaulois, Paris. 

The most promising future is in store for her.—Le Fi- 
garo, Paris. 


Unstinted ovations were given her, and she_ deserved them.— 


Gil Blas, Paris. 


A_ beautiful voice, graceful gestures, most 
Liberte, Paris. 


-N. Y. Sun. 
Her technic is that of the great Jean de Reszke.—N. Y 
Her voice is of great purity and evenness of timbre. 
Tribune. 
Miss Peterson possesses a voice of remarkable beauty. 
v. Y. Herald. 
Her voice has youthful freshness and brilliancy 
—N. Y. Times. 


A pleasing and well trained voice, used 
with good effect.—N. Y. American. 
Miss Peterson has an 
lyric soprano voice 
Miss Peterson 
beautiful voice 


exceptional 
N. Y. World 
possesses a 


Eve 


beautiful and classic.—La 


N. Y. CRITICS SUSTAIN VERDICT OF PARIS PRESS 





For Dates Still Available, Wire or Write 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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FIRE LAWS LIMIT CROWD 
AT JOHN McCORMACK’S RECITAL. 


Irish Tenor Delights Boston Assemblage—Albert Spalding Presents Fine Program of 
Violin Works—Morning Musicales at Copley Plaza Hotel—Florence Hinkle 
Enthuses Audience at Her Song Recital. 


Symphony Chamber, 
Boston, Mass., November 6, 1915. 


only reason why more people did not hear John 
last Sunday 


Phe 
McCormack, when he sang in Symphony Hall 
because the fire regulations put an un- 
yme stop to the sale of standing room. All classes 
were represented among those who turned 


itternoon, was 


nd conditions 

“hear John sing,” and, judging by the storms of 
ise that filled the vast auditorium for two full hours, 
ere was not a single Cisappointed auditor in the entire 
voice is notable for its charming fluidity 
sensitiveness of mood, while his almost 
unstudied art combine to make 
His pro- 
increase in “standard” 
no means unwelcome. Mozart's air, 
Un Aura was given as the opening number, 
ien followed numbers by Schubert and Schumann, 
remainder of the program consisted of the usual col- 


McCormack’'s 

e and its 
and 
im one of the most popular tenors of all times. 


enunciation 


im Sunday showed a decided 
a change by 


A morosa,” 


lection of Irish 


folk songs and a group of contemporary 
vosers. Prominent among the latter were Chadwick’s 

When I Am Dead” and Kreisler’s Viennese song, “The 

Refrain,” which was arranged especially for McCor- 

ck and dedicated to him. 

Donald McBeath, the violinist, who again assisted the 
played his selections with delightful effect, while 


Oid 


Edwin Schneider 


ipanist of both 


once more proved himself an able ac 


violin and voice. 


SPALDING PLAYS INTERESTING PROGRAM. 


Albert Sp gave a violin recital of modern com- 
positions in Jordan Hall on the afternoon of November 3. 
Andre The program, 
was an interesting one, included Carpenter’s sonata for 
violin and piano, Reger’s sonata in A for violin unaccom- 
panied 
( Th 


Spalding’s 


alding 


Benoist was accompanist. which 


” 


Chausson’s “Poéme,” and Spalding’s own suite in 
e audience was at all times warmly appreciative. 
art is conspicuous for its nobility of purpose 
He interprets eloquentiy and 
rare intelligence. His program was varied and well 
ited to display the pliant art of his work. Reger’s in- 
which is seldom heard in the concert hall. 


| its technical excellence. 


ricate sonata, 


1s admirably rendered; Chausson’s “Poéme,” as_ ever. 


s romantically beautiful, while Spalding’s own suite ex- 
ed in color contrasts and intensity of expression. 


Mr. Benoist accompanied ably and with excellent dis- 
cernment 
MorninG MusIcaLe at CopLtey PLaza. 
Prominent among the innovations of the present season, 


cially as well as musically, is the series of morning musi- 
es which is being given under the direction of S. Kron- 
erg in the grand ballroom of the Copley Plaza. The first 
of these entertainments took place on the morning of No- 
The 


soprano, 


1 


ember I. artists on this occasion were Johanna 
Gadski of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Tohannes Sembach, also of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
nd Beatrice Harrison, the popular young cellist. 
icale was in every respect a notable success, and 


Che mu 


dience, which was a one socially, 
its appreciation by the warmth of its applause. 


both in excellent 


ALBERT STOESSEL 


VIOLINIST 
Studio Address, 729 Boyiston St., 


representative 


Mme. Gadski and Mr. Sembach were 








Boston, Mass. 
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voice and rendered their selections with good taste and 
finished art. Their duet from “Gétterdaimmerung,” with 
which the program concluded, was in itself a masterpiece. 


To Pray Russtan Music 1n Russian GARB. 

The accompanying cut shows the well known violinist, 
Katharine Kemp Stillings, in typical Russian attire—a cos- 
tume in which she will be seen at many of her engage- 
ments this season. This talented young Bostonian spent 
several years within the domain of the “Little Father,” 
where she was considered by the word famous Leopold 
Auer as one of his most promising pupils. The Russian 
garb is especially appropriate, as her- playing is endowed 
with all the fire and brilliancy peculiar to the Slavic 
school, as well as a charm and finish that are essentially 
her own. She excels in her interpretations of the Russian 
masters, and many of their compositions are included in 
her repertoire. 

Miss Stillings’ first concert this season was given at the 


Pierce School in Brookline on November 4. Among her 
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KATHARINE KEMP STILLINGS. 


impending engagements in Boston and vicinity are the 
following: Tremont Temple, November 10; Heptorean 
Club, Somerville, November 13; assisting Jose Shaun, 
tenor, Steinert Hall, November 18; joint concert with Guy 
Maier, pianist, Steinert Hall) November 23; Elks’ Hall, 
Gloucester, December 9, and the Brookline Club, Decem- 
ber 15. 

In spite of her activity in the concert field, Miss Stil- 
lings spends a large portion of her time in her new and 
attractive studio at 64 Commonwealth avenue, where she 
has in progress a decidedly flourishing class, 

K.NEISELS BEGIN THIRTY-FIRST SEASON. 

The Kneisel Quartet gave its first concert of its thirty- 
first season in Steinert Hall on the evening of November 
2. Carl Friedberg, the pianist, assisted. The program in- 
cluded Haydn’s quartet in D major, Chopin’s sonata in G 
minor for cello and piano, and Maurice Ravel’s quartet in 
F major. The Haydn and Chopin numbers had not be- 
fore been given at these concerts. 

In Haydn’s quartet, which was new to most of those 
present, the ensemble was particularly good. This piece 
has a certain delicacy of fancy that is welcome sauce to 
the composer’s usual formality. Chopin’s sonata, con- 
ceived in a more heroic vein than most of his works, was 
given an admirable interpretation by Mr. Willeke and Mr. 
Friedberg. As a concluding number, Ravel’s quartet was 
eminently appropriate; it is essentially dramatic and was 
given an impressive rendition. 


FioreENceE HINKLE AT JorDAN HALL. ° 


Florence Hinkle was heard by an enthusiastic audience 
at her recital in Jordan Hall on the afternoon of Novém- 
ber 4. Her program, which was agreeably diversified, in- 
cluded twenty songs, as follows: Da Capua, “Dal Sen del 
Caro Sposo;” Haydn, “Heller Blick ;” Monsigny, “I! Re- 
gardait mon Bouquet;” Purcell, “Come unto These Yel- 
low Sands ;” Schubert, “Du Bist die Ruh” and “Auf dem 
Wasser zu Singen;” Loewe, “Der Kukuk;” Schumann, 
“Meine Rose;” Strauss. “Schlagende Herzen;” Foudrain, 


“L’Oasis ;” Leoncavallo, “Serenata Francese;” Vuillermoz, 
“Jardin d’Amour;” Pierne, “Les Trois Petits Chats 
Blancs”; Goring-Thomas, “Le Baiser ;“ Salter, “Her Love 
Song ;” old Scotch, “My Heart Is Sair for Somebody ;” 
old English, “A Pretty Duck;” old Irish, “Lullaby” and 
“T Know Where I’m Goin’,” and Floridia, “April, April.” 
Miss Hinkle sang with even greater spontaneity and 
emotional insight than on the occasion of her recent audi- 
tion in Symphony Hall, while in all respects her work de- 
serves the same glowing eulogy that was then accorded it. 
Her éxquisite voice and consummate art held the unflag- 
ging interest of her hearers throughout the afternoon. 


RAMON BLANCHART SAILS For SPAIN, 


Ramon Blanchart, the baritone, who was formerly a 
member of the Boston Opera Company, will sail from 
New York on Monday next for Barcelona, Spain, where 
he will sing in the opera, “Catalina,” written especially for 
him by the Spanish composer Rives. Mrs. Blanchart and 
two daughters accompany him. While in Barcelona, Mr. 
Blanchart will also sing in the operas “Dolores,” “The 
Flying Dutchman,” “Tannhauser” and others, under direc- 
tion, of the impresario Juan Calvet. On his return later 
in the season, Mr. Blanchart will resume his classes in 
both Boston and New York. 


Tue IMPENDING OPERA, 


The sale of seats for single performances of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, in conjunction with the Pavlowa 
Ballet Russe, will open at the Opera House box office next 
Monday morning. The subscription sales have been very 
large. 

The advent of the new Boston Grand Opera Company 
and the Imperial Ballet has been awaited with much inter- 
est and enthusiasm. 


Boston To SEE DIAGHILEW’s BALLET RUSSE. 


What promises to be one of the sensations of the Bos- 
ton season is a series of eleven performances of Serge de 
Diaghilew’s famous Ballet Russe, which will be given in 
the Boston Opera House on Monday evenings and Sat- 
urday afternoons, beginning January 31. The announce- 
ment is made by C. A. Ellis, who has just completed ar- 
rangements through the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York. 


GABRILOWITSCH IN BEETHOVEN PROGRAM. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, gave the second of his 
six historical recitals in Jordan Hall on the afternoon of 
November 5. The program, devoted exclusively to Bee- 
thoven, was particularly interesting in demonstrating the 
changes in Beethoven’s style at different periods of his 
career.’ Mr. Gabrilowitsch played with his usual good 
taste and finished technic, and his interpretations were 
warmly applauded by the large audience that filled the hall. 

Joint REcITAL. 

Blanche Hamilton Fox, contralto, and Emiliano Renaud, 
the pianist, were heard in a joint recital at Jordan Hall 
on November 5. Miss Fox’s selection, beginning with four 
songs of Brahms and ending with Bach-Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” the organ and piano accompaniment, were all 
skilfully rendered. Her voice is a true contralto of un- 
usual range and ample volume. 

Notes. 

Willard Flint, Boston’s noted basso, who is to begin an 
extensive Western tour about the middle of December, has 
been booked to sing in “The Messiah” on Christmas day 
in Minneapolis. This date falls between Mr. Flint’s Chi- 
cago engagements, December 23 and 27. 

The Music Lovers’ Club of Boston gave its first program 
of the present season in Steinert Hall on November 1. 
Heinrich Gebhard, the pianist, who was the guest of honor, 
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WILMOT LEMONT 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 
Nine Charming Piano Pieces 
A pleasure to play and delight to hear 


The cover is a marvel of the printing art, 

in four colors, tied with silk cord, making 

the collection a most attractive gift to a 
musical friend. 


“Destined to be the most successful suite since 
WATER SCENES.”—Musical Courier. 
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rendered the following interesting program; Brahms’ rhap- 
sodie in G minor; Beethoven, “Waldstein” sonate; Schu- 
mann, waltz, op. 42, impromptu F sharp major and scherzo 
C sharp minor; Debussy, “Reflets dans I’Eau”; Gebhard, 
intermezzo and gavotte; Mendelssohn-Liszt, “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and Wedding March and Fairy Music. 
reception was tendered to Mr. Gebhard after the program. 
V. H. StRicKLANpD. 


MME, TECLA VIGNA IS A 





RENOWNED VOCAL AUTHORITY 





Distinguished Cincinnati Teacher Has Large Number of 
Pupils Who Have Made Good in Opera, 
Concert and Church. 


Among the principal singing teachers of the world Tecla 
Vigna occupies a prominent position. She went to Cincin- 
nati in the year 1883, after having studied at the Milan Con- 
servatory and after an enviable career as an opera singer. 
For many years Mme. Vigna was identified with the Col- 
lege of Music in Cincinnati. Some ten or eleven years ago 
she severed her connections with the college and opened 
her own studio in the Odd Fellows Temple. Mme. Vigna 
has made a specialty of building voices and coaching for 
the operatic stage. A large number of her students have 
made good both in opera and on the concert stage, while 
many hold lucrative positions in other cities as church sing- 
ers or teachers. 

Recently the editor in chief of the Musicat Courter vis- 
ited Cincinnati and in his “Touring Notes on Music” had 
the following to say about this brilliant and versatile 
woman: “Mme. Vigna, a woman of unusually alert mind 
and keen perception, talked comprehensively on every topic 
of the day.” The editor at the time probably already 
knew that it is‘not only as a teacher that Mme. Vigna is so 
well known, but her social gifts have made her a much 
sought after guest wherever clever and interesting people 
are to be found. Mme. Vigna was one of the committee 
selected to represent Cincinnati during the recent visit of 
delegates from chambers of commerce all over the world. 
Mme. Vigna is a distinguished linguist and is as well known 
in Europe as she is in America. Her pupils are every year 
presented to Cincinnati audiences in one or two operas, and 
critics have pronounced those performances equal to pro- 
fessional undertakings. 

A relative of hers, Arturo Vigna—also a pupil of the 


Milan Conservatory, of which Mme. Vigna is one of thé 


best known graduates—conducted Italian opera at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New York, during the Conried ad- 
ministration. 





JACKSON, MICH., MUSIC NOTES. 


Jackson, Mich., 1915. 

Nearly a thousand people thronged the auditorium of St. 
Paul’s Guild House, on October 21, to listen to the first 
recital of the MacDowell Musical Society. Because of the 
popularity and remarkable growth of Jackson’s leading mu- 
sical society, even standing roorh was at a premium. Con- 
trary to the general rule of first of the season recitals all 
of the soloists were in good form, the ladies’ chorus sang 
pleasingly, and the orchestra played with precision. 

The program was as follows: 


November 6, 


Pomp and Circumstance. . .Flgar 
MacMowell ‘Geekaiion: 

Quartet with baritone obligato, Ode to Music........Schubert-Saar 
Mrs. A. A. Chamberlain, Mrs. Howard Ames, Laura Koch, 
Mrs. Wilbur Timberlake, Burt Burnett. 

Phamo, Wigtth Thageeddy . occ ces cece cdses cock evescecccvccgdcce Liszt 
Gladys Springett. 


Soprano, violin obligato, Elegie...............+.+.+......-Massenet 
Mrs. Andrew Weber, Guli Badour. 
Cycle for solo, tenor, Youth and Spring............ Clough-Leighter 
Willard G. Leckner. 
Baritone horn, Traumerei Serenade..............-..+-...-Schumann 
Mr. LeFevere. 
Baritone, O Thou Sublime, Sweet Evening Star........... Wagner 
Harold Leslie. 
Wee tk oe oc. cuacs Wine n cdcte Gaptbas tl bbs Camas cvensa oe Moszkowski 
Alice Lewis. 
Contralto, Mignon ........:cccccesccceccecencrscccncuscesceess Liszt 
Irene Traub. 
Soprano, Floods of Spring.....-....e+seeesreeeeeeeees Rachmaninoff 
Mrs. E. R. Hague. 
Tenor, Onaway, Awake, Beloved...........0+++++: Coleridge-Taylor 
Versey Legg. 
The Joy of Spring. ........:.eecce cece ee eee cence eeeeeeeeeees Schutt 
Ladies’ Chorus. 
Two pianos, allegro movement, First Symphony.......... Schumann 


Bertha Crone, Mrs. George Curtis, Claire Coombs, 
Mrs B. &. Towne. 
The accompanists were Mrs. R. A. Cross, Lura Fullerton, Clara 


Ballard and Mrs. McMichael. 

The orchestra was under the direction of Mrs. Paul 
Gardner, with Fred Lewis conducting. Much credit is 
surely due the MacDowell Society’s president, Mrs. Charles 
McMichael, for her tireless efforts in behalf of serious mu- 
sical education for the citizens of Jackson. 

GoopwIN RECITALS. 

Recitals given by Wilmot Goodwin, baritone; Maurice 
Warner, violinist, and Lee Cronican, pianist, at St. Paul’s 
Guild House, November 3 and 4, were of a very high order 








and were listened to by a large audience, Mr. Goodwin be- 
ing especially pleasing. 


Home TALENT Musicat Comepy. 


Under the auspices of the Junior Dorcas Society, some 
of Jackson’s best known musicians will appear in the 
“Campus Mouser” at the Atheneum, November 11 and 12. 
More than ordinary interest is shown by local people in 
the coming production, which promises to be a success in 
every way. 


Evan WILiiAMs CoNceERT. 


The advance sale of tickets for the MacDowell Club 
concerts has taxed the capacity of the largest auditorium in 
Jackson. Hundreds of people were unable to secure seats 
for the concert by Evan Williams, November 5. Jackson 
is sorely in need of an auditorium better suited to the de- 
mands of the music loving public. 

C. V. ButrerMan. 





Enilio de Gogorza Presents Interesting Song 
Program to Large Aeolian Hall Audience, 





In a program which offered much of interest in the way 
of unhackneyed numbers, Emilio de Gogorza was heard in 
recital, on Monday afternoon, November 8, in Aeolian 
Hall. The announcement of Mr. de Gogorza’s singing at- 
tracted an audience of ample proportions to the New York 
recital hall—an audience which came early and remained 
through the entire program, and manifested otherwise its 
delight at hearing the eminent baritone again in a recital 
of songs. 

Breadth of style and interpretation accompanied the 
eighteenth century songs of Gluck and Monsigny: “Air de 
Thoas,” from the opera “Iphigénie en Tauride” and air “Du 
Déserteur,” respectively. Granados, the baritone’s Spanish 
compatriot, whose opera is to be given an American pre- 
miére at the Metropolitan Opera House this season, was 
represented in three songs of exceptional merit: “Ah! 
Muerte cruel,” “De aquella Maja Amante,” “El tra lala y 
el punteado.” These three Spanish songs were written 
(according to the program) in the old style and dealt with 
the gallants immortalized by Goya “El Majo y la Maja.” 

Three songs by John Alden Carpenter, the Chicago com- 
poser, whose “Adventures in a Perambulator” received 
symphonic interpretation in a recent New York concert, 
were given a prominent and worthy place. These were: 
“On the Seashore of Endless Worlds,” “When 1 Bring to 
You Colored Toys,” and “The Cock Shall Crow’—all 
three of which have been heard here before, but it is 
doubtful if ever with a finer distinction as to their real 
color values. “Wind Song,” Rogers; “The Fiddler of 
Dooney,” Homer; “Why So Pale and Wan,” Scott; “The 
Pipes of Pan,” Elgar; “Lied Maritime,” d’Indy; “Lever 
d’Aube,” Ropartz; “Chevaux de Bois,” Debussy; “Voici 
que le Printemps,” Debussy, were the remaining numbers 
of a well balanced program delivered with that finesse and 
nobility of style for which the Spanish baritone is famous. 
Mr. Gorgoza was in excellent voice and infused dramatic 
intensity and nuance when necessary into the numbers. 
Especially delectable was his distinct diction, no matter in 
which language he sang. 

Richard Hageman accompanied with his usual skill. 


Apropos of the Beautiful Timbre 
of - Tilly Koenen’s Voice. 


Many anecdotes are related of Tilly Koenen, the Dutch 
contralto, who will make her second tour of America this 
season. Her voice is peculiarly beautiful in quality and 
most individual and once heard cannot be forgotten, 
apropos of which is the following story: 

Miss Koenen gives a concert every year in the big church 
at Haarlem, Holland. It is a sacred song recital and has 
become traditional. In the daytime, the church (which is 
one of the points of interest in the town) is visited by 
many strangers, and once while Miss Koenen was rehears- 
ing with the organist two American women came into ad- 
mire the magnificent St. Bavo Cathedral. Hearing the 
singers, one of the ladies said to the guide: “That must 
be Tilly Koenen. We heard, a few years ago in America, 
such a voice and have never forgotten its incomparable 
timbre.” The guide, quite surprised, said: “You are 
right, it is Miss Koenen; she is the greatest singer of our 
land and tomorrow night she gives her annual church re- 
cital, and I advise you to come early for the church will 
be packed.” After the concert, Miss Koenen was advised 
that the two first people to enter the church that night were 
the American ladies. 





Louise Day to Sing at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Louise Day, lyric soprano, has been engaged to sing for 
the Euterpe Club morning musicale, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, on Thursday, November 18. 





CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY 






SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN Ct COMPOSERS. 


Floy Little E Bartlett 


Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine... .Felix Hughes, Cleveland 
Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine........ yas Senigo, New York 
Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine. Jecmphine M. Gifford, Putnam, Conn. 
Arise, Glad Heart!......... .-Mildred Pillinger, Burlington, Ia. 
I Shall Not Live in Vain.........Mildred Pillinger, Burlington, Ia. 
Roc Seticassevsnerder Mildred Pillinger, Burlington, Ia. 
Marion Bauer 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute..Kathleen Lawler, Portland, Ore. 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute....... Florence Macbeth, St. Paul 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute..Lenora Sparks, Silver Lake, N. Y. 
Youth Comes Dancing....... .Jane Osborn Hannah, New York 


Only of Thee and Me........ ..Christine Levin, Athens, Ga. 
Only of Thee and Me..........Florence Macbeth, St. Paul, Minn. 
Only of Thee and Me.............Anna Louise Week, Ravinia, Il. 
PE rubra diwncdscsvesened -Lenora Sparks, New York 


gk Se “Mansis G. Higginson, Chicago 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Thé Year’s at the Spring........ Katherine Ricker, Missoula, Mont. 
The Year’s at the Spring.......... Margaret W. Wilson, New York 
ede uks eccndusdtccceedonae’ Fernanda Pratt, Salt Lake City 
My Star eitcesenedes .-Mary Jordan, Springfield, Mass. 
Oe ES eee Fernanda Pratt, Salt Lake City 
Ah, Love, but a Day!.. .+....+Margaret George, Hamilton, Ont. 
Ah, Love, but a Day!...........Mrs. Arthur J. Hill, San Francisco 
PM chstust dibGebeter oo udsdenes Mrs. Howe-Cothran, New York 
DEN AGA Ge cedbabeesesccseee se Dorothy Maynard, Nashua, N. H 
Di sWshidedecsoewkers of evddades Lydia Fell, Mt. Holyoke, Mass 
Gena Branscombe 
The Morning Wind. } ‘ire -Florence Pettinger, Chicago 
The Beerming Wis. os. ccc cccccecceses Reba C. Emory, New York 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming.........Jessie Marshall, Newark, N. J 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming... . ..Reba C, Emory, New York 
Autumn Wind so Wistful..............W. E. Johnson, New York 
NLD Wada.duesabeiadcbaes oecs ne -Bechtel Alcock, New York 
G. W. Chadwick 
When I Am Dead, My Dearest..........John McCormack, Boston 
PUA SENS eed esis dcencesce Katherine Ricker, Missoula, Mont. 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms.......... Hazel Huntley, Chicago 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms....Phyllis Martino, Bradford, Pa 
Before the Dawn....... -Marian Heim, Newark, N. J 
Mabel W. Daniels 
Pi iiveiucsdaaedd we caedbecces Frederick W. Wallis, Tacoma 
Ss cittcwhaceddneateebitee es «kaa Flora B. Lyon, New York 
The Fields o’ Ballyclare...........Marion H. Nash, San Franciso 
Arthur Foote 
I’m Wearing Awa’.......... wae -U. S. Kerr, New York 
I’m Wearing Awa’.......... Tole Proctor * Mills, Montgomery, Ala 
YEE o c'6 p-'v4 ie Ckeeupaawecen Ruby Williams, New York 
PE cb4dsdehwesncs cedenwas Elias Bium, Walla Walla, Wash. 


The Night Has a Thousand Eyes... . 
An Irish Folk Song........... 


T. Edward, 


-Constance Balfour, 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Loch Lomond.......... .Estelle H. Dreyfus, Los Angeles 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer 

For the Sake o’ Somebody........... Christine Miller, Terre Haute 

MN ok Latweeiteindcceuaabaabaeea Gustaf Holmquist, Chicago 

NE Badia seletgm as .-Walter Foulkner, Chicago 

RS dh began ob Sw ons vu we ms .-Charles M. Dennis, Chicago 


Lullaby of an Infant Chief... .Edward Bromberg, Briarcliff Manor 
Henry K. Hadley. 


EY Ss oa ac sl ec cveeemaen Clarence Whitehill, Seattle 
A Hongkong Romance......... James H. Rattigan, Marlboro, Mass. 
Bruno Huhn 
PN Gairsk nt kadcnesaniedadednaudanedt Evan Williams, New York 
EEE ILLS A eRe at SS Frank Hunter, New York 
Invictus........ Syleng Lloyd Wrightson, Ogunquit, Me 
Invictus......... Albert Fischer, New York 
Margaret Ruthven Lang. 
ee NO Sc sc Kn ctidévabscauteced Jenny Dufau, Chicag 
An Irish Love Song. . ..--Molly B. Wilson, Hollywood, Cal 
An Irish Love Song. . ..Paul Armstrong, New York 


Mother’s Lulls wy 
Mother’s Lullaby. 


An Irish 
An Irish 


Edna Bartlett, Evanston, Il 

Bessie Millard, Osage, Ia. 
Edward MacDowell. 

Merry Maiden Spring.. -Lucille Stevenson, 

Constancy (From Op. 38. 


‘ Chicagc 

“Three Sinead a CCEUL EE en Oe Oe 
Maude Fenlon Bollman, Austin, II! 

Sunrise (From — 58. Three Songs).John Barnes Wells, New York 

My Jean.. htgewaeoaws .-John Barnes Wells, 

To a Wild ‘Rese. We nas 


New York 


.-Helen Ware, Denver 

Pe abst ccc cccsce .-Isabel Richardson, Chicago 

A Maid Sings Light. . a -Mae A. Ross, Chicago 
The Swan Bent Low (Sian ‘Op. - ae Sean) eae 

Florence S. Strange, Arlington, N. ] 

Thy Beaming Fyes.............Mrs. Edgar A. Manning, New York 

SN See ak Op uae dese ceca Mrs. Edgar A. Manning, New York 

J. W. Metcalf. 

Absent. . -Evan Willtams, New York 

Hark, as “the “Twilight Pele. --Leon Rice, New York 

Love and Springtime. . --Leon Rice, New York 


Harold V. Milligan. 

When Life’s at the Dawn (A Group of Five Songs)...... 
Anna Bird Stew: art, 

When Life’s at the Dawn (A Group of Five Songs). 

Jessie Bonstelle, ‘en Yo 


W. H. Neidlinger. 


Chicago 


SIND baa Kneiduqine: eddies oh dbb demas Giana Bradley, Spokane 
ST GIS vin c bc ediecuecdses Gabriella Knight, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
aud lunivs sb ecencecerstwhooss Homer Compton, Lincoln, Neb. 
Ward-Stephens 
Be -Yé in Love with April-tide?....... Horatio Connell, New York 
Be Ye in Love With April-tide?. :Marcia G. Higginson, Chicago 
Separation. . me + Margaret — Hamilton, Ont 
ER ee . -Hazel Rowe, Chicago 
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VON ENDE SCHOOL FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


International Artists Belong to Faculty of Well Known 
School. 

Ende’s institution, the von Ende School 
York, originally a violin school, was en 
ro to include all branches of music. The 
present writer, having 
followed the develop- 
ment of the school from 
the beginning, echoes 
universal congratulations 
to Mr. von Ende on this 
event, which was signal- 
ized by a_ splendidly 
planned and_ worthily 
executed fifth anniver- 
sary celebration at head- 
quarters, 44 West Eighty- 
fifth street, New York, 
last Saturday evening, 
November 6 Students 





of the institution, who 


H R it \ I. y . » 
” WEGH VON ENDE, come from all over the 





) Ende School of Music he . 
United States, sent flow- 
ubundance, so that the parlors and_ studios 
re a scene of beauty, making the occasion doubly 
stive. Of course music played an important part in the 
affair, and of course also those who made the music were 
ng tl best known artists of New York, indeed, 
iring international reputation. Such participants as Al- 
rto Jonas, pianist; Arthur Hartmann, violinist; Charles 
‘man Granville, baritone; these are known everywhere, 
teach only at this school. They performed the fol- 
lowing program Prologue to “Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo), 
Zueignung” (Strauss), Charles Norman Granville; 
Hymne a soleil” (Georges), “Hallelujah” (Hummel), Ot- 
tilie Schillig; “To a Wild Rose” (MacDowell-Hartmann), 
pleure” (Debussy), “Minstrel” (Debussy), Arthur 
Hartmann; two piano pieces, “Danse Macabre” (Saint- 


Saens), “Butterfly Study” (Chopin), Alberto Jonas and 
» ella ( layton 

This looks like the conventional miscellaneous program, 

it was anything but that in its carrying out. Mr. 

lle, for instance, probably never sang with such 

1, or held the last note of the “Pagliacci” so long, or so 

fectively, and the real emotion he put into the “Habe 


Dank” phrase of the Strauss song made excellent effect. 
Miss Schillig is fast becoming known as an excellent young 
ist, the entire product of Mme. Remenyi-von Ende’s 
training, and the way she sang the two dramatic songs 
med in the program was nothing short of thrilling. 
Vith her singing she unites attractive personality, and this 


course increases the effect. Arthur Hartmann’s play- 
is that of the serious musician, a dreamer, a poet, and 
hnician all combined. The strange phrases of the 
Yebussy music caught attention at once, as all of this 
nchman’s music does. Mr. Hartmann played it with 
irticular delicacy. His own transcription of “To a Wild 


’ makes the popular piano piece most effective, and 
ile to say this received a double round of applause. 
\s to the Jonas-Clayton two piano playing, this was one 
f the delights of the evening. There was entire unity in 
‘Danse Macabre,” with many weird effects, and the 


using applause following, led to the surprise of the eve- 
g, namely, the playing, in unison, of Chopin’s “But- 
ly’ 1 the black keys. This produced many ex- 


ions of amazement, for it was astonishing in its 
plete oneness, as well as in the exactly similar ex- 
The closing glissando was followed by many 

’ and “Ah’s,” and no wonder, for it was a veritable 
ting to point to the faculty of the von Ende 


S 1 as representing the best, containing leaders in all 





OFFICE OF THE VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Herwegh von Ende at his desk. 





branches of the art. Not only the present faculty, but that 
of the first years, holds names known throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. David Bispham, Albert 
Ross Parsons, Ludwig Hess, these are all of former years. 
Those of the present period, whose names, half tone cuts 
and biographies are contained in the new von Ende 
School catalogue are as follows: 

Piano: Hans Van Den Burg, Elise Conrad, Lawrence 
Goodman, Lewis M. Hubbard, Alberto Jonas, Albert Ross 
Parsons, Louis Stillman, Sigismond Stojowski, Aeolia Te- 
tamo, Vita Witek. 

Voice: Charles Norman Granville, Alfred Ilma, Adri- 
enne Remenyi. 

Opera Class: Luigi Albertieri, of Govent Garden and 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Violin: Arthur Hartmann, Paul. Stoeving, Herwegh 
von Ende, Edwin Wickenhoefer, Anton Witek. 

Theory and Composition: Hans Van Den Burg, Harry 
Rowe Shelley, Mme. C. Trotin, Sigismond Stojowski. 

Organ: Harry Rowe Shelley. 

Orchestra: Herwegh von Ende. 

Violoncello: Paul Kefer. 

History of Music: Lucy Fletcher Brown. 

Chamber Music: Herwegh von Ende, Anton Witek, Vi- 
ta Witek. 

Solfeggio, ear training, rhythm, theory, musical dicta- 
tion, ensemble singing and sight reading: Mme. C. Trotin. 











ENTRANCE OF THE VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Languages: French, Mlle. M. Margel and Mile. Aime 
Victor; German, rl, Beyer; Italian, Sig. Gino Castro. 

Dramatic Expression and Delsarte: Esther DePuy 
3ryan, 





Witeks at von Ende School. 





The large salons of the von Ende School of Music, 
New York, held a capacity audience November 5 at 3 
p. m., when Anton and Vita Witek gave an ensemble re- 
cital. The hour of music went all too fast, in the per- 
formance of a Beethoven sonata for piano and violin, a 
Rubinstein work of like character, etc. Indeed there was 
such close and absorbed attention on the part of the audi- 
ence that it betokened a gathering of musical connoisseurs, 
who gratefully heard unusual ensemble music performed 
with devotion and impeccable style. Clean cut were the 
phrases of Beethoven’s op. 12, with its Mozartish finale. 
The slow movement and finale from Joachim’s “Hun- 
garian” concerto brought intense pleasure. This most 
difficult of violin works, as it has been called, was followed 
by prolonged applause. Mr. Witek mod- 
estly bowing his acknowledgments. Need- 
less to say that he showed every imagin- 
able technical and musical attribute nec- 
essary to its just interpretation; the si- 
lence during his playing of the emotional, 
widely varied music of the romanze was 
the highest tribute to his skill. As for 
the last movement, here he was an all 
conquering hero, overcoming hair raising 
difficulties with ease. Mme. Witek ably 
seconded him in the equally difficult piano 
part, embracing as it does the condensed 
orchestral score. This latter artist there- 
upon showed what her technical facility 
could do, in Ottokar Novacek’s big bra- 
vour piece, a prelude in D. It was a bril- 
liant- performance, and was followed by 
the graceful. Liszt study, the second, in 
which, too, she attained well graded cli- 
max and definite musical effects. 

The afternoon closed with a devoted 
performance of the Rubinstein sonata, op. 
13, in which real melody on the violin 








JAPANESE ROOM, VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


and true pianistic effects on that instrument gave zest to 
both performance and listeners. Tomorrow, Friday even- 
ing, Charles Norman Granville of the vocal faculty gives 
a recital. 





ALGERNON ST. JOHN-BRENON’S 
COMPLIMENTS TO CHARLES M. 
LOEFFLER OF BOSTON. 


Music Reviewer ‘of the New York Morning Telegraph Calls a 
Loeffler Tone Poem ‘‘Endless Ploddings and Ineffectual 
Pluckings at the Fleeing Skirts of a Sullen and 
Disdainful Muse.’’ 





{From the New York Morning Telegraph, November 8, 1915.] 

Yes, I knew it. I knew it. We were bound to have him 
and we got him Saturday. Whom? Where? Charles 
Martin Loeffler, the Medfield, Mass., melo-plasterer, at 
Carnegie Hall, at the concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck conducting. First there came an 
hour of delightful music, the eighth of Beethoven and a 
delicate and delicious suite by the modernist Ravel, and 
then, crash, thunder, the ’Ercles vein, torn cats, all split, 
mingled with the pathetico-slobber, the pomposo-magnifi- 
cent, and the mystico-plangent. This was “The Death of 
Tintagiles,” a symphonic poem by the composer I have 
just mentioned. It is a peculiarity of modern writers of 
music who have nothing to say that they require a long 
time and a lot of new or far fetched instruments in which 
to say it. 

There was a time when Mr. Loeffler called for two violes 
d’amour and a double bass clarinet as among the weapons 
wherewith he accomplished the death of Tintagiles. He 
has since modified these plethoric demands. When one 
notices the fantastic and affected instrumentation of many 
of the latter day composers, one thinks of what Beethoven 
did with an old fashioned orchestra, and one shrugs one’s 
shoulders. Indeed I feel that Beethoven could make an 
appeal to us greater than most of the “new” writers, with 
a concerto written for two jewsharps and a fireplug. Do 
not think I am scurrilous. I am only angry. Like Figaro 
in Beaumarchais’ comedy, I am only laughing so that I 
should not cry. 

What are we to Tintagiles, or Tintagiles to us, that we 
should weep for him? Flat chested women from Natick 
and lonely matrons from Jamaica Plain may work them- 
selves into mediaeval brain jags over Bellangere, and 
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Ygraine, and Volauvent and other such Maeterlinckian 
characters, as interpreted by Mr. Loeffler. 

We are made of sterner stuff. And as I struggled 
through Mr. Loeffler’s endless ploddings and ineffectual 
pluckings at the fleeing skirts of a sullen and disdainful 
muse yesterday I ventured to conclude that he had been 
successful in at least one thing. He had added another 
character to the poetic list of Maeterlinck’s mellifluously 
named heroines. Mr. Loeffler’s contribution is Mygraine. 
Again I am laughing, jeering, so that I should not cry. 

I have no doubt that half Boston pester Dr. Muck to 
play Loeffler—he is an acclimatized exotic there—while the 
other half dexterously and maliciously suggest that he 
should play Loeffler in New York, so that they should have 
the double pleasure of avoiding him themselves and in- 
flicting him on us. 

To speak plainly, this composition depressed the audi- 
ence from the mood of exaltation and pleasurable excite- 
ment to which Beethoven and Ravel had roused them. We 
fidgeted, imprecated, studied the etymology of the word 
Pavane, and hoped that Mr. Loeffler had finally perorated. 
Some slept. But not I. Why not? Sleep also is a criti- 
cism. 





“Are you partial to Schénberg?” 
“To tell you the truth, old pal, I haven’t been near a 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE CAPTIVATES 
LARGE BUFFALO AUDIENCE. 


Costume Recital Delightfully Given. 





The following reviews which appeared in print just 
after Yvonne de Tréville’s Buffalo recital tell of the noted 
coloratura soprano’s continued success with her popular 
costume recital, called “Three Centuries of Prime Donne”: 


Yvonne de Tréville, coloratura soprano of international fame, gave 
last evening in Twentieth Century Hall her costume recital, entitled 
“Three Centuries of Prime Donne.’”’ The reputation of the artist, 
interest in her unique entertainment, and in the fact that it was 
given as a benefit for the Erie County Branch of the National Civic 
Federation, combined to draw out an audience which nearly filled 
the hall and applauded with warmth the varied and charming pro- 
gram. 

Miss de Tréville’s recital is most cleverly arranged to please both 
eye and ear, and to give the singer scope for her versatility and 
talent. Costumed as Mile de Maupin of the age of Louis XIV, 
she sings songs by Lulli and Martini, displaying a beautiful French 
diction and the old “Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces” and Henry Carey’s pastorale, which show the clarity and 
flexibility of the voice and the mastery of pianissimo singing. 


English songs, 


As Jenny Lind Miss de Tréville sings a Proch theme and varia- 
tions, three Scandinavian folksongs and the mad scene from Meyer- 
beer’s opera, ““The Camp of Silesia,” the first and last numbers mak- 
ing tremendous While these 
were met in a manner to command admiration, it was especially in 
the’ folksong that the artist made appeal, for herein was evidenced 
the middle voice and her power to 


technical demands upon the voice. 


the warmth and loveliness of 





Kjerulf’s “Last 


Night 


third folksong, but the singer gave instead 
the Nightingale Woke Me.” 
In the third part of the recital Miss de 


dazzling French creation and making a very attractive pi 


Tréville, attired in a 
ture, esang 
five numbers, of which four were especially composed or arranged 
for her. After the 
“Louise,” came “Thistledown,” by Charles Wakefield Cadman; 
“Auf der Bleich 


Bungert by Carmen Sylva for Miss de Tréville, and 


aria, “Depuis le Jour,” from Charpentier’s 
“Song 
arranged from 
Dell’ Acqua’s 


for her by the 





of Spring,” by Frances Wyman; 


“Chanson Provencale,” alse arranged 


composer 


These were sung with such irresistible charm and grace, such ap 


preciation of the spirit of the songs, and such a variety of legitimate 
vocal effects, as to awaken much enthusiasm. Miss de Tréville was 


called back to receive an armful of roses and she was not permitted 


to go until she had granted a double encore. For the st she chose 
the “Last Rose of Summer,” accompanying herself upon the harp, 
for this clever little artist has various accomplishments For the 


second she gave Gounod’s serenade, with piano and flute accompani 


ment, and it was one of the most delightful offerings of the evening 

August Rodemann played the flute obligatos in the Meyerbeer 
and Gounod numbers, displaying a beautiful tone throughout, and 
in the former, remarkable sympathy with the soloist Florence Mc 


rable 





Millan at the piano furnished accompaniments which 
tonal! 


unity with and support of the and in their 
Buffalo, N. Y., Express, November 4, 1915 


in their 
beauty.- 


voice, 


A delightful musical event, unique in its idea and captivating in 
Prime 


Tréville 


its presentation, was the “Three Centuries of Donne,” a cos 


tume song recital given by Yvonne de famous 





soprano and grand opera artist, at the Twentieth Century Clu 


evening before a fashionable audience The affair was nder 


Federation. 
a personality that 


Maupin, 


auspices of Erie County Branch, National Civic 
Mile. de Tréville is gifted with 
portrayal of this character and as Mlle. de 


itself to 


lends 


eighteenth cen 








pawnbroker’s for two years.” color the tone. The audience tried to secure a repetition of the tury, and Jenny Lind in the nineteenth century, she visualized the 
FINANCIAL AND ARTISTIC SUCCESS ATTENDS 
OPENING CONCERT OF HUNTINGTON CHORAL ASSOCIATION. 
Large and Enthusiastic Audience Assembles—‘‘Most Remarkable Gathering of Singers Ever Heard on Local Platform’’ 
is Critic’s Statement. 

The Huntington Choral Association gave its first con- the name and fame of the Choral Association and of Alfred Wiley, house liked the singers and if their actions spoke for them the 
cert of the season on October 20 opening the new audi- its director. Praise is also due to Helen Tufts Lauhon, the gifted singers liked the house and it was a joyous occasion all around. 
: fy pianist, who played the accompaniment. While the artists and the Alfred Wiley was applauded to the echo and if he had felt the 


torium of the Municipal Building in Huntington, W. Va. 
Over 1,200 persons attended and enthused with the critics 
over a program which probably has never been duplicated 
in that city before. 

With the rendition in concert form of Verdi’s “Aida,” 
by the Huntington Choral Association, the club had the 
assistance of Anita Rio, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Paul Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 
Brief exercises, participated in by the city commissioners, 
preceded the musical program and helped to make the 
event even more enjoyable. 

Regarding the program and the success attained, the fol- 
lowing press criticism gives the reader, somewhat in detail, 
an idea of all that occurred: 

The eight o’clock 
when the final notes of the opera were sounded, but so delightful 


exercises began at and it was almost eleven 


was it all that the audience of more than twelve hundred people 


sat enchanted throughout—first by the magnificence and beauty of 


the auditorium, then by the inspiring words of the speakers, and 
finally by the wonderful beauty of the music. The four artists 
proved themselves possessed of every quality with which they had 
been credited by their heralds in advance of their coming, and 


their presence was an occasion in itself long to be remembered and 
cherished. Edith Davies and George Warren Slicer, who sang solo 
roles also, acquitted themselves with distinction The 
trained to the point of perfection. From its ranks 
rewelded so skillfully as to 


chorus was 
familiar faces 
uphold 


were absent, but it had been 





Photo by Thomas, Huntington, W. Va. 


conductor were bowing in return to the applause at the close of 
the opera Mrs. Tufts remained at the piano until Middleton, after 
bowing to her repeatedly, took her hand and led her forth to share 
with him and the others in the honors of the occasion. 

The victory which was thus achieved by the Choral Association 
was one which came only after the surmounting of many obstacles. é 
The audience Huntington people, 
augmented by parties from Williamson, Ashland, Ironton, Catletts- 
burg, Point Pleasant, Gallipolis, Logan, Barboursville 
and other surrounding points. The floor of the 
was filled as to the center aisle and a number of seats were taken 
the side, while the balcony 


was composed of representative 
Charleston, 
first auditorium 


in the aisles on came near being a 
sell-out. 

Mayor Sehon announced, after Mr. Scanlon had concluded, that 
the exercises would close with a song, and he added, “‘while we shall 
like the song, I am sure we will all love the singer.” Mme. Alcock 
then appeared and sang “My Old Kentucky Home.” This was 
Mayor Sehon’s request and the reception which the audience gave 
the lovely ballad was proof of a bond of understanding between 
And as for 
the same splendid advantage as she did in the 
that 

The singing of the grand 
bold undertaking, especially 
but it succeeded. Through 
the scene of the courts of Pharaoh’s time—the martial arrays as the 
armies forth, the behold 
the mad passion of Amneris, the stout insistings of Amanasro, and 
Aida in 

The 


Mme, Alcock, she appeared in this to 
efforts 


him and them. 
magnificent 
followed. 
“ ” . 

ypera, “Aida,” in concert form was a 
before a people classed as unmusical, 
the singing of it one could almost see 
and home in triumph; 


marched victory 


imagine at the last the mournful death of Rhadames and 


the tomb over which the heart-worn Amneris mourned. 


HUNTINGTON CHORAL ASSOCIATION. 


LEFT TO RIGHT: PAUL ALTHOUSE, TENOR; ANITA RIO, SOPRANO; ALFRED WILEY, CONDUCTOR; MERLE ALCOCK, CONTRALTO; ARTHUR MIDDLETON, BASS. 





sting of discouragement in the weeks which preceded the concer 


or the bitterness of unrequited effort, he must have felt amply re 
paid for it all when the people said, “Well done.” 
The rendition of the opera was made possible through the efforts 


of Mr. Wiley 


chorus, and by 


and the loyal cooperation of the Choral Association 





the support of the directors of the association 
as business men, gave their time and efforts and loaned their credit 
Not only 
tickets to this opera, the obligations 


Huntington Her 





to make the affair a success. did they succeed, but they 


redeemed, by a distribution of 


as the association to the guarantors of last year 


ald, October 30, 1915. 


The Choral Association will proceed with its program 
for the season, which is as follows: 

December 25—Handel’s “Messiah,” at the City Hall Au- 
ditorium, with the Huntington Choral Association, Alfred 
Wiley conducting, assisted by Hazel Eden Mudge, Malvina 
Parry, Edward Walker and Siegfried Phillip, with an or- 
chestra under the direction of E. M. Raspellaire. 

February 18—Evelyn Starr, the violinist, at the City Hall 
Auditorium, with Harold Henry, pianist, in a joint recital. 

April 8—Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of Christ,” a Len- 
ten cantata, at the City Hall Auditorium, with the Hunt 
ington Choral Association, Alfred Wiley conducting, as- 
Dorothea Northe selected company of 


sisted by and a 


artists. 
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ucters with realism, beauty and a vocalization that enhanced 
e charm of the picture. 
As Mile. de Maupin, this gifted singer, attired in an exquisite 


me of rose and white of the Louis XIV period, sang some 


ghtful French numbers—‘‘Menuet Chante,” by Lulli (1633); 
L’Amour est un Enfant Trompeur,” by Martini; ‘‘Phyllis,” by 
Anthony Young, and pastorale, by Henry Carey, a lovely melody. 
Mile. de Tréville’s brilliant voice, her cultivated interpretation and 

pianissimos received enthusiastic appreciation, and she was 
i and tendered some dainty French nosegays in keeping with 
picture she presented. 

As Jenny Lind, in an exact copy of one of her gowns, with a 

e in her corsage and one in her simply arranged coiffure, she 
ng a group of numbers which the famous Swedish singer included 

er concert programs. 

‘Thema ¢ Variations,” by Proch, disclosed her command of florid 
nging and the mad scene from “Camp of Silesia,’”’ composed for 


Jenny Lind by Meyerbeer, gave this artist opportunity for display- 
bird-like tones and dramatic presentation. August H. Rode- 
played the flute obligato with delightful effect and both artists 


ng her 


were recalled to bow acknowledgments to the continued applause. 
Three Scandinavian folksongs were strong in their vocal appeal. 

As her own captivating self, a twentieth century prima donna, 
Mile. de Tréville, in a vivid red spangled gown of modish design, 
presented some artistic numbers, commencing with the lovely aria 
from “Louise,” by Charpentier, in which the full measure of her 
operatic equipment, both temperament and voice, found full ex- 
pression. 

“Thistledown,” an exquisite song by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
composed and dedicated to Mlle. de Tréville, with its lovely pianis- 
simo effects, light as the thistledown they depicted; “Song of Spring,” 
a joyous number composed and dedicated to the singer, Carmen 
Sylva, ex-Queen of Roumania; “Auf der Bleiche,” another song by 
the same composer, and with the dedication and a gay little melody, 
“Chanson Provencale,” by Dell’ Acqua, completed an evening of 
artistic and musical delight. 

Florence McMillan, at the piano, played with the musicianship 
which counts for the artistic support of a singer.—Buffalo Courier, 
November 4, 1915. 





LEOPOLD AUER’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING THE VIOLIN. 
BY VICTOR KUZDO. 
Sole Authorized Exponent in America of the Auer System. 


[From the New York Tribune, October 10, 1915.) 


n our modern era of musical instruction, the “system” 
r “method” of a teacher is a subject of great interest and 

Pianists have their “Leschetizky system,” 
Lamperti method.”  Violinists claim to 
teach either according to the French or German school of 


lively discussion. 


singers their “ 
violin playing. 

\ number of years ago even a psychological violin sys- 
tem made its appearance 

I, personally, don’t believe in so-called “systems” or 
that emanate from the national schools of a 
I only believe in teachers. Renowned violinists 
usually advocate the superiority of the school from which 
Upon careful observation we will find that 
violinists who have studied in the same school and with 
the same master will differ from each other in the manner 
of their playing as night differs from day, This peculiarity 
is largely due to their individual dispositions and natural 
A master who fosters and develops the gifts 
with which nature has endowed the pupil, and does it along 
the lines upon which the student’s inclinations are demon- 
is truly a great teacher. 
lhere are dispositions that are dreamy and those that are 
therefore, we also must have violinists who 
have a pronounced leaning toward either of those charac- 
We also have serious and scholarly players, who 
can appeal to persons that are not capable of emotional 
How fortunate indeed that tastes and fancies 
In recent years we have been charmed by three 


‘methods” 


country. 


they graduate. 


tendencies. 


strated 
tempestuous ; 
teristics, 


sensations 
differ 
young violinists -who are the pupils of the same master; 
yet their manner of playing differs greatly. I have refer- 
ence to Mischa Elman, Efrem Zimbalist and Kathleen Par- 
low. I might add a fourth to this list of much-admired 
artists. His name is Eddy Brown, a veritable wizard of 
the bow, who is to make his American debut during the 
coming season, 

The teacher of all four of the above-mentioned violin- 
Leopold This master’s system consists 
chiefly in devloping his pupils in full accord with their in- 
dividual tendencies, and he accomplishes this through very 
simple means. The existing material of the violin liter- 
serves his purpose. Of course, he applies it in a 

vel way and herein lies the originality of his system. 
\uer has not published any books upon his method, nor 
loes he claim te have invented a new device in manipulat- 
ing the violin or the bow. It is in his manner of using the 
works of the ancient and modern masters that he differs 
from other teachers. If he did publish a volume for the 
purpose of explaining his system, one would not be able 

fully grasp its meaning. You must see and hear the 
master teach in order to familiarize yourself with it. 

He lays claim to having enlarged and improved upon 

iny of the principles taught heretofpre. He is a rigid 

server of all the fundamental laws as handed down by 
tradition from the old masters, hut he has his own indi- 
vidual way of building upon the accepted principles. In 
words, his system cannot be described; it can be thor- 
ughly understood and taught only by one who has enjoyed 
lis personal instruction and constantly attended the les- 

ns given his other pupils. He abhors the incessant vi- 

io so much indulged in by modern violinists. With him 
tone quality, and not quantity, is of foremost importance. 
He demands from his pupils excruciatingly slow practice. 

lhe absolute necessity of the conscientious study of some 
In the matter of 
he is painfully exacting. It is 
achieved through leaving all fingers on the strings, even 
when they are crossed. He also is tireless in watching the 
the little (or fourth) finger, and urging its con- 
it strengthening. In shifting from a low to high 
you an almost infallible way of 

The staccato is taught by 

way. He makes you study 
possible, and stiff wrist and 
After a few experiments the result is 
He can tell you the reason of every slip and 


is 


ts was Auer. 


ature 


the Spohr concertos he emphasizes. 
erfect legato playing, 


action of 


star 


rte, he. can show 
hitting the desired spot. 
im in an entirely new 


as’ fast as with a 


i stiff arm 


magical 


mistake you make, and can immediately furnish a preven- 
tive against its recurrence. Chronic faults he remedies 
with great ease and the utmost rapidity. His native ge- 
nius, his vast experience as virtuoso teacher, quartet 
player, conductor of the Imperial Symphony Orchestra of 
Petrograd, composer for the violin, and, above all, his 
marvelous intuition, accord him a place among the immor- 
tal educators of the art of violin playing. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS OF ZION. 


| By John J. McClellan (Organist of the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 
Utah), in the Arrowhead.] 





From the very beginning Utah’s people have shown a 
deep love for the refinements of life. The pioneers of 
1847, and those following them, sang songs as they 
marched, footsore and weary, over the thousand miles ly- 
ing between Council Bluffs and the present Salt Lake City. 
I have been told by those who know that the fervor these 
patriots put into the singing of their hymn tunes and songs 
during the evening exercises, on the vast and lonely prairies 
where they were camped, was such as to thrill and touch 
the soul of man. Is it any wonder, therefore, that out of 
such a beginning, out of such a general impulse and love 
for song, a notable array of exceptional young people has 
been brought forth who excel in music and art? 

Is it to be marveled at that we have in Salt Lake City, 
and in Ogden, two of the greatest choral organizations of 
the world? Is it any surprise that the Salt Lake Philhar- 
monic Orchestra has been brought up to its present stand- 
ard of efficiency through the loyalty of its members, past 
and present, and through the skill and patient effort of its 
conductors from the very beginning, notably Willard 
Weihe, Arthur Shepherd, John J. McClellan, Anton Peder- 
sen and the present leader, Arthur Pederson- Freber? Not 
at all. And what of our singers? Emma Lucy Gates is 
one of the really big coloratura singers of the world. Nan, 
Marguerite and Hazel Tout (“Hazel Dawn”), three Ogden 
girls, have been very well received. Viola Pratt-Gillette, 
Sallie Fisher, Emma Ramsey-Morris, Della Daynes-Hills, 
Rennie Freber-Walsh, Sigrid Freber-Carl, Lizzie Thomas- 
Edward, Edna Evans, Jane Sands, Hazel Barnes, Agnes 
Olsen-Thomas, Elsa Barrows-Best, Tena Rasband, and 
other “Utah girls” are doing most creditable work in vocal 
lines at home and abroad. Some Utah boys who have 
“made good” as singers are, Heber S. Goddard (deceased), 
baritone, who appeared in Albert Hall, London, with splen- 
did success; Alfred Best, tenor, who made a notable rec- 
ord in Europe; David Reese, tenor; Hugh W. Dougall, 
baritone, and present Supervisor of Music in the public 
schools of Salt Lake City; A. C. Lund, baritone, head of 
Music Department B. Y. University at Provo; Willard 
Andelin, who has successfully appeared in England and 
Germany; John T. Hand, heroic tenor, and Fred C. Gra- 
ham, tenor and manager of the Graham bureau, who de- 
serves a vast amount of credit for bringing noted artists 
before our public, and others. Take our composers, Evan 
Stephens, native of Wales; J. J. Daynes, native of Eng- 
land; Anton Pederson (lately deceased), native of Nor- 
way; C. F. Stayner, George Careless, native of England; 
A. C. Smythe, native of England; Arthur Shepherd, na- 
tive of Idaho, now professor of theory in the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston; Tracy Y. Cannon 
and John J. McClellan, have all brought forth musical 
compositions—odes, cantatas, songs, anthems and instru- 
mental numbers—which have done, and are doing, much to 
develop a genuine love for music. 

The complete list of large choruses doing work worthy 
of high commendation, to say nothing of hundreds of more 
or less well trained ward choirs scattered throughout every 
part of Utah, are: 

Tabernacle choir, Salt Lake City, Evan Stephens, con- 
ductor for twenty odd years, John J. McClellan, organist 
for sixteen years; Tabernacle choir, Ogden, Joseph Bal- 
lantyne, conductor for past sixteen years, Samuel F. Whit- 





aker, organist for twelve years; Salt Lake Choral Society, 
organized by Evan Stephens, Eli H. Peirce (deceased), 
Thomas Radcliffe (deceased), and others in 1894, present- 
ing “Light of Asia” (Dudley Buck), etc., reorganized again 
to compete in the great National Eisteddfod held in the 
Mormon Tabernacle, September, 1908, by John J. McClel- 
lan, John D, Giles, Lon Haddock, Eli H. Peirce (de- 
ceased), Edward P. Kimball and others, presenting “Eli- 
jah” (Mendelssohn) in 1909, the society passing practically 
out of existence until 1914, when Squire Coop, native of 
England and, for a time, Instructor of Music at University 
of Utah, being later made Professor of Music, and others, 
organized at Salt Lake Oratorio Society. In 1914 this so- 
ciety gave the “Creation” (Haydn) and “Messiah” (Haen- 
del). These works were repeated early in the following 
year. Organists have had much to do with the high mu- 
sical standard attained in Salt Lake City and the larger 
cities of Utah. For thirty-three years Joseph J. Daynes 
(native of England) was organist of the Tabernacle, be- 
ing succeeded, in 1900, by John J. McClellan, the present 
organist, who chose as his assistants Edward P. Kimball 
and Tracy Y. Cannon, in 1907. The free daily organ re- 
citals given in the Tabernacle from April to October each 
year, attract thousands of visitors annually and are a fea- 
ture of Salt Lake’s life. Thomas Radcliffe, native of Eng- 
land, served as organist in St. Marks and the First Con- 
gregational Church for about forty years, being succeeded 
at St. Marks by Alfred H. Peabody. For many years 
John B. Berkhoel was organist of St. Paul’s Church. The 
most promising young organists “in the making” now are 
Samuel H. Williams, Levi N. Harmon and Walter J. Poul- 
ton, Jr. : 

Among the big Utah teachers of the piano, violin and 
voice are to be found some artists who are manifestly able 
to “hold their own” against the best of them in New York, 
Boston or Chicago. The music departments of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, Thomas Giles being the professor, and of 
the B. Y. University at Provo, Utah, over whose destinies 
Anton C. Lund presides, are notably efficient—serious and 
comic operas, as well as oratorios, being given yearly. The 
Utah Conservatory of Music, Salt Lake City, has an en- 
rollment of nearly 1,500 pupils, and is doing a splendid 
work, Of Utah’s remarkably fine artists and successful 
teachers in the string field one must mention Willard E. 
Weihe (native of Norway), Arthur Pederson-Freber and 
George Skelton, violinists; Otto King and Oge Jorgensen, 
cellos, 

The Salt Lake Opera Company for a number of years 
presented about twenty grand and comic operas, the fol- 
lowing singers largely having received their first training 
in this organization: 

Emma Lucy Gates, Sallie Fisher, Lottie Levy, H. S. God- 
dard (deceased), J. D. Spencer, George D. Pyper, Fred C. 
Graham, H. S. Ensign, and others. 

In the “Movies” Utah challenges the world, as to the 
entertainment features provided, especially the musical, 
and on the quality of its buildings and equipment. The 
American Theatre of Salt Lake seats 3,000 people, is as 
handsome as the Royal Opera House of Berlin, or Munich, 
has a large pipe organ and maintains an orchestra of 
twenty musicians under the leadership of John J. McClel- 
lan. 

In Ogden, on March 17, 1915, was dedicated an even 
more ornately beautiful picture house—the Alhambra. The 
same company owning the American.and Liberty Theatres 
of Salt Lake City owns and operates the Alhambra, of Og- 
den. It is a rarely beautiful house containing a monster 
organ, valued at $20,000—containing the first “echo organ” 
ever placed in Utah. The builders of these theatres, who 
have over half a million dollars invested in their enter- 
prise, are Albert Scowcroft, Charles Ziemer, H. A. Sims 
and others. 

Musically, and as art lovers generally,, the people and 
professionals of Utah compare most favorably with those 
of the “effete East,” or “far West.” 





Persinger in San Francisco. 


In the Pacific Coast Musician of November 1, 1915, ap- 
peared the following: 

“In the acquisition of Louis Persinger for concertmaster 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, this organiza- 
tion not alone profits by the musical worth of the late con- 
certmaster of the Berlin Philharmonic, but San Francisco 
itself is a large material gainer, for this distinguished 
American artist will teach and coach in this city. Al- 
though he has been here hardly a month, he numbers 
among his pupils several from distant parts of the State, 
who have come to San Francisco to reside during their 
study with him.” 





Frances Nash Under Hopper Management. 


It was inadvertently announced recently that Frances 
Nash, the pianist, is under the management of Mrs. Her- 
man Lewis. Miss Nash is in no way connected with Mrs. 
Lewis, but is under the exclusive management of Evelyn 
Hopper, of Omaha, Neb, 
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FLORENCE HINKLE ° 


Whose Beautiful Singing and Consummate Artistry at Two 
Recent Concerts in Boston Brought Forth Unanimous Praise 





THE BOSTON TRAVELER 
FINE PROGRAM STIRS ENTHUSI- 
ASM AT SUNDAY CONCERT. 


If any one doubted the popularity of 
these Sunday afternoon concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall he should have been present 
yesterday afternoon and noted the enthu- 
siastic reception accorded Florence Hin- 
kle, soprano, It was a concert to be re- 
membered. Never before has Miss Hin- 
kle’s fine voice been heard to such excel- 
lent advantage. Here is an artist who 
appreciates the limitations of her voice, 
arranges her program accordingly and 
gives her public only the best. 


BOSTON POST 
MISS HINKLE THE ARTIST. 


She had seldom, in the course of an 
uncommonly successful career, appeared 
so great an artist. Miss Hinkle, so far 
as vocalization goes, is now a shining 
light and an everlasting example to as- 
pirants young and old, But she has not 
only a voice, she has brains, and she has 
had the will to make a thorough use of 
her brains. 

ENNOBLED BY SINGER. 

Each song that she sang was a thing 
in itself, with an atmosphere all its own, 
but particular mention must be made of 
her singing of Schumann’s “Roselein, 
Roselein,” Liszt’s amorous song, “O 
komm im Traume,” which was ennobled 
past its deserts by her supreme artistry, 
and the soaring tone and uplift of spirit 
in Brahms’ “Meine Liebe ist griin.” Miss 
Hinkle’s French diction was excellent, 
and her style met half-way the thoughts 
of the composers. But Miss_ Hinkle 
might have sung any song, and given one 
pleasure. 


BOSTON HERALD 

Miss Hinkle has a singularly pure and 
crystalline voice. With the years this 
voice has gained in warmth. She is an 
artist to her finger-tips; hence the char- 
acter of her selections. It is doubtful 
whether Liszt’s song has ever been sung 
here with a finer display of art—and 
with less appearance of deliberate intent. 
The Slumber song of Gretchaninov made 
an appeal. The middle section of Bleich- 
mann’s song has genuine beauty. 

The art of Miss Hinkle is wholly ad- 
mirable. Her control of breath, her taste- 
ful phrasing, the precision and ease of 
her attack, the perfection of her melodic 
lines, her command of nuances—these 








excite the heartiest admiration. Let us 
hope that she will not fall a victim to 
her extreme upper tones that are of ex- 
quisite quality, 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


HER NEGATIVE PERSONALITY 
AND POISED VOICE AND ART- 
ISTRY AS FOIL TO HIS VIVID 
INDIVIDUALITY AND ARDENT 
TEMPERAMENT — THE CON- 
TINUING BEAUTY AND PER- 
FECTION OF HER TONES, AND 
ONCE MORE HIS FINE FIRE 
AND EAGER SINCERITY WITH 
HIS MUSIC. 


If contrast is spice to concerts, Miss 
Hinkle and Mr. Grainger afforded it am- 
ply and piquantly at Symphony Hall yes- 
ierday afternoon. Poise and measure, 
and not force and fire, dwell in her tem- 
perament. She gives pleasure by the 
rare quality of her tones and the adroit 
artistries of her singing. Beyond any 
other singer in our present concert 
rooms, she seems the voice of pure and 
“absolute” song. Properly Miss Hinkle 
concentrates herself upon the music that 
bears the beauty of her voice and the 
charm and the artistry of her song; but 
it bears also verses which, understood, 
intensify that beauty and heighten that 
charm, 

Voice, skill and charm renewed, ampli- 
fied and refined the pleasure that springs 
from them, Miss Hinkle’s upper tones 
keep a perfect limpidity and a radiant 
lightness. There is not a hint of hard- 
ness in their lace-like texture or of un- 
evenness in their suave progress. No 
sustained note, no prolonged phrase, no 
exacting interval baffles her at her high- 
est range. Still the voice soars upward, 
exquisite in quality, flawless in its seem- 
ingly spontaneous means. In the middle 
ranges the tones are becoming fuller, 
warmer and more sensitive and so a bet- 
ter medium for the lyric beauty and 
emotion of song. From the lowest to 
the highest note a voice as such may 
hardly be better poised and ordered. Miss 
Hinkle is indeed mistress of the art of 
pure song—the transparent, rounded, 
perfectly formed and perfectly adjusted 
tone, the molded and melted phrase, long 
and luminous melodic line, the light play 
of brightening or slackening color and 
of revealing or intensifying accent. Dic- 
tion aside, her sense of vocal artistry, her 





feelings for vocal means, her command 
of vocal style in lyric song are nearly 
unerring and nearly impeccable. Her 
voice, artistry and temperament are in- 
trinsically lyric. Gentle feeling, expand- 
ing from within to finer and 
finer intensity, light fancies, 
playful sentiment, lyric flights 
and musings, the intimacies 
and the felicities of song lie 
within her command; but 
even so, it is the intrinsic 
beauty of her tones and the 
intrinsic perfection of her ar- 
tistry that bear all this sug 
gestion as the composer has 
wrought it into his music. 
Her own temperamental con- 
tribution seems_ relatively 
slight. It was her voice and 
singing infused with the 
music of Liszt and Brahms 
that yesterday made “O 
komm im Traume” and 
“Meine Liebe ist griin” melt 
the ear and sway the heart. 


BOSTON GLOBE 


Florence Hinkle, the soprano, who 
from the time she sang with the Apollo 


‘Club at a concert a number of seasons 


ago, to her impressive appearance last 
year with the Symphony Orchestra, and 
now until yesterday, has steadily ad- 
vanced in the beauty of voice and purity 
of style in which she indicated clear 
possession from the first. 

Miss Hinkle’s middle voice has grown 
in body and warmth since last spring. 
The upper voice has deepened in the 
beauty of its bell resonance which has 
made it distinctive in character. There 
is more pronounced mastery in the use 
of the medium and softest voice in sud- 
den decrease of tone. 

When Miss Hinkle observed it in the 
upper notes, there was moving, and at 
times ravishing, beauty. The command 
of breath and the fine, high-hung concen- 
tration of tone which makes it possible, 
are still the singer’s glory. There is 
less tendency toward the spasmodic re- 
covery of breath and there is admirable 
ease in thé limpidity and duration of the 
melodic line. 

In songs of contemplation, of quiet 
rapture, of passion, suggested, rather 
than vividly expressed, her exquisite 
voice and admirable use of it afford a 
rare and intimate pleasure. Such sing- 
ing as this in the first group of Lieder 


At Symphony Hall, Boston, Sunday, October 24, 1915 









songs, including the note of rhapsody 
if not necessarily in dramatic mood 
cannot be duplicated in memory insofar 
as bell-like purity of tone, luminous style 
and sincerity of sentiment are concerned 

They needed no bolder, broader stroke 
than they received to warrant for choice 
of them. Liszt’s “O komm im Traume” 
suggested a warmth and abandon which 
in reality it did not possess. Brahms’ 
“Meine Liebe ist gtiin” was impassion- 
ed with an intensity more within than 
without. 

There probably occurs to some this 
limitation in Miss Hinkle’s singing yes- 
terday, and here opens up a subject much 
too large to discuss here. Miss Hinkle 
has refused to yield to clamors for more 
red blood, more fire in the voice and 
style. She has preserved its lyric beauty, 
which today is a unique thing in our 
concert halls. 

The middle voice has only begun to 
give what is latent within it. It is suf- 
ficient now to enjoy in Miss Hinkle’s 
singing one of the most flawless exhibi- 
tions of expressive vocalism this gener- 
ation of concert goers can know. 





BOSTON JOURNAL 
MISS HINKLE PLEASES AT HER 
SONG RECITAL. 


Probably no other American soprano 
not attached to the operatic stage has 
attained such a high artistic standing or 
drawn around her so enthusiastic a fol- 
lowing. 

Lyric romances culled largely from the 
time-honored European catalogues were 
the burden of the program and they were 
generally well adapted to the singer’s 
delicate style and exquisite voice. 





BOSTON HERALD 

HOLDS THE ATTENTION OF 
JUSTLY ADMIRING AUDIENCE 
AT JORDAN HALL. 


Miss Hinkle’s voice, her .consummate 
art, her intelligent and interesting inter- 
pretations held the attention of a justly 
admiring audience throughout the after- 
noon. The Herald has often praised this 
singer’s excellence. She has at her com- 
< mand a rare mastery of technic, while 


her voice of unusual beauty is deftly 
colored in emotional expression. All the 
familiar qualities of her singing were 
apparent yesterday afternoon, the flaw- 
less management of breath, the impec- 
cable attack and dismissal of phrases, the 
ease and flexibility in florid passages, the 
fine diction. 

As an interpreter Miss Hinkle dis- 
played greater spontaneity and variety 
of expression than she has hitherto fully 
revealed. Her singing of the songs by 
Schubert was a feature of the concert, 
while in Fourdrain’s tropical, “L’Oasis,” 
Goring-Thomas’ “Le Baiser” and Vuil- 
lermoz’s “Jardin d’Amour” there was 
quiet intensity, amorous exaltation, ar- 
dor, irresistible, though controlled. 





BOSTON GLOBE 


PROGRAM INCLUDING - RARE 


AND ATTRACTIVE SONGS IN- 
TERPRETED WITH AN ART 
VARIED AND BEAUTIFUL. 


To those who had heard her as solo- 
ist with the Symphony Orchestra or at 
the recent Sunday afternoon concert, she 


was no longer a singer merely of arrest- 
ing beauty of voice, nor of polished tech- 
nic, but an interpreter who imparted in- 
dividuality, variety and characterization 
to her songs. Some of them were sung 
in an incomparable manner, with an art 
that no singer within memory has sur- 
passed. 

The choice of her program was one of 
fine discrimination. 

More spontaneous and less carefully 
calculated versions of “Du bist die 
Ruh’” have. been heard, but none more 
thrilling for its sheer tonal and intimate 
beauty, a marvelous piece of vocalism in 
its flexibility and freedom of emission, 
its long-spanned management of breath 
its observance of the nuances. After all 
this song is not a dramatic declaration; 
it is an intimate confession. 

Repeatedly there was occasion during 
the afternoon to ask the question: 
“Where is there any to duplicate the ease 
and beauty of this singing, the excellence 
of diction in four languages, and the 
range of interpretative expression inso- 
far as the comparatively limited re- 
sources of the voice now allow? 


Recital, Jordan Hall, Boston, Thursday, November 4, 1915 


BOSTON POST 


The air, “Dal sen del caro sposo,” of 
Da Capua was made interesting by her 
beautiful legato in the passages of sus- 
tained song and her mastery of passages 
of bravura. The humor of “Die Ku- 
kuk” of Loewe and the warm and ro- 
mantic interpretation of Schumann’s 
“Meine Rose” were memorable. They 
were interpretations which revealed the 
innermost thought and the very personal 
feeling of Schumann 

The songs in French and Italian were 
equally successful. All these songs were 
interesting, little or not at all known, 
and excellently sung. Miss Hinkle’s ad- 
mirable tone-production and musician- 
ship were in evidence as usual, but there 
was also in evidence a warmth and sen- 
suousness not only in interpretation but 
in the voice itself, which had not been 
so noticeable on previous occasions when 
this singer appeared. There was little 
that could be asked of a great concert 
singer which was not abundantly pro- 
vided. 
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Marcia van Dresser Gives 
Delightful Aeolian Hall Recital. 





Marcia van Dresser, soprano, sang a program of Ger- 
man, French and English songs before an audience which 
practically filled Aeolian Hall, New York, Thursday after- 
noon, November 4. 

Brahms’ numbers made up the opening group, “Auf dem 
See,” “Tausch’ mich nicht,” “Réslein dreie,” “Wehe, so 
willst du mich wieder,” “Des Liebsten Schwur,” in which 
she displayed her thorough familiarity with the German 
diction and German mood. Until last year, Miss van 
Dresser had been an opera singer in Germany and returned 
to America because of the present war. Separating this 
group from another in the same language represented by 
Hugo Wolff, were five by French composers, “L’Amour 





Copyright by Ira L. Hill’s Studio, New York. 
MARCIA VAN DRESSER. 


de moi” (Old French), Thiersot; “Lisette” (Old French), 
Weckerlin; “Tambourin” (Old French), Thiersot; “Ser- 
enade Italienne,” Chausson; “Les Papillons,” Chausson, 
with which the soprano showed herself to be delightfully 
at home, and the audience caught the mood of the singer, 
applauding with no lack of spontaneity and _ sincerity. 
Lightness and suppleness belong to Miss van Dresser’s 
vocal vocabulary as well as the ability to depict the more 
deeply serious. This was well illustrated in the Hugo 
Wolff group, which stood next, “Wenn du zu dem Blumen 
gehst,” the arch “In dem Schatten meiner locken,” “Nacht- 
zauber,” “Auf dem griinen Balkon,” “Begegnung.” Fol- 
lowing the conventional scheme of concluding the program 
with English numbers, Miss van Dresser contributed these 
delightful selections: “Have You Seen but a Whyte Lillie 
Grow?” (Old English), Ben Jonson-anonymous; an Old 
English pastorale, Lane Wilson, frequently heard on the 
concert stage; “The Lost Falcon” (Rossetti), by Kurt 
Schindler, her artistic accompanist; “Lullaby,” a delightful 
melody by Cyril Scott, and “The Bird of the Wilderness,” 
Horsman. Mr. Schindler’s song was received with espe- 
cial warmth and the composer was compelled to share in 
its reception. 

Good taste and a devotion to the highest form of vocal 
delivery and a marked sincerity of purpose were, in the 
instance of each song, shown to be Miss van Dresser’s am- 
bition. Her voice is of wide range and good quality 
throughout the entire scale. She colors well and was suc- 
cessful both in the slow, smooth movements and in the 
more flexible demands. 

Stately, gracious and attractive in appearance, a singer 
of undeniable qualifications and personal charm, Miss van 
Dresser’s recital in every way warranted the splendid 
Aeolian Hall audience and the spontaneous admiration of 
the same. It goes without saying that the soprano was 
repeatedly recalled and was obliged to repeat several en- 
cores. 

Miss van Dresser left immediately after the recital to 
fulfill her engagement with the Chicago Opera Association. 





Eddy’s Tribute to Warren. 





From Clarence Eddy, the eminent American organist, 
comes this tribute to the late Samuel P. Warren: 

San Francisco, October 27, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I have just read in the Musical Courier of October 14 of the 
death of my dear friend, Samuel P. Warren, and am profoundly 
grieved. All my life I have had the highest admiration for Mr. 
Warren, not only as an artist, but as a man. He stood for the 
highest ideals in music and was an organ virtuoso of the greatest 
distinction. I have always associated his name with Dudley Buck 


and John K. Paine, the three greatest American giants in the or- 
ganistic world. 

Mr, Warren was a pupil of August Haupt, in Berlin, ten years 
before I became a student of the great German master and I re- 
member with what supreme pleasure and real pride Haupt talked 
frequently about him. Although a man of remarkably modest and 
gentle nature, Mr. Warren was a profound student and an organist 
of wonderful versatility, power and brilliance. He was of an ex- 
ceedingly nervous temperament, however, and for this reason the 
public were seldom given an opportunity of hearing him in con- 
cert, but as a church organist and teacher of the organ he was most 
widely known and beloved. 

In the death of Samuel P. Warren I consider that America has 
lost one of its most eminent and gifted organists, 

Yours sincerely, 
CLARENCE Eppy. 





Tributes to Gustaf Holmquist. 


A few of the Chicago tributes paid Gustaf Holmquist 
after his annual recital in that city, Wednesday evening, 
November 3, follow: 


Odd angles on the Scandinavian art song were the fruits of 
Gustaf Holmquist’s song recital at Central Music Hall last eve- 
ning. Five ballads he sang in Swedish, and they ranged from the 
more serious “Kung Heimar,’’ by Soderman, based on the saga 
material in which the literature is rich, to Karl Collan’s “Du ar 
min Ro,’ a chanty about as nearly the pattern of Schumann 
lieder as it could be. 

But there were others of another type. Jarnefelt’s “Titania” 
proved to be a clever bit of salon writing, effective and definite 
in mood, even though of no disconcerting erudition. ‘Mot Kveld,” 
signifying “Eventide,” by Agathe Ursula Backer-Grondahl, was 
heartily encored, and an “Autumn Song,” from the pen of Pet- 


terson-Berger, completed the group in more heroic mood. But all 
these composers owe much to the singer. 
But the chief item of interest was not in the songs. It was in 


the matter of Mr. Holmquist’s singing, which was admirable. A 
group of English classics—Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” “‘Wher’er You Walk,” and “O Ruddier Than the Cherry” 
—revealed the great growth in flexibility of a voice naturally 
sonorous and a bit heavy. The niceties of phrasing in the second 
song and the mezza voce, together with the technical ease of the 
third were notable points Strauss’ ‘“‘Wiegenlied,” also emphasized 
the same traits in more modern vein. 

Mr. Holmquist’s recital was a scholarly, even interpretation of 
diversified song material, tonally admirable (and especially in the 
pianissimos, which were unusual in a tone of such weight) and 
orthodox in style.—Tribune, November 4, 1915. 





The timbre of his voice is more human than vocal, 
whieh makes the dominant appeal of his art more the intellectual 
one of content and delivery than the emotional one of sensuous 
beauty of tone. One is always conscious of the drama of the text 
of Mr. Holmquist’s songs. 

This singer’s art, which has always been admirable, is improv- 
ing rapidly. This year he has eradicated a certain heaviness from 
his tone and tempi. Indeed he sang very lightly last night, using 
the full power of his voice very rarely. This gave a delightful 
chamber-music atmosphere to his recital very unusual in this day 
of vocal bellowing. We are indebted to Mr. Holmquist for an 
introduction to several songs by Scandinavian composers, which 
should be heard more frequently.—Examiner, November 4, 1915. 





One of those comforting gatherings which sometimes are re- 
ferred to by reviewers of music as “large and enthusiastic,’ occu- 
pied Central Music Hall last evening when Gustaf Holmquist offered 
a program of vocal compositions there. Possibly this gathering was 
drawn to the baritone’s recital because of his excellent voice and 
his not less excellent manner of using it. Perhaps the unhack- 
neyed character and the general interest of his program may have 
induced many to wander into the night and to the place wherein 
that program was set forth. 

Mr. Holmquist opened his entertainment with three arias by 
Handel. “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” is one of those crea- 
tions that either give a singer manifold opportunities to show how 
excellent is his mastery of song, or opportunities to demonstrate 
that his labors have been in vain. It is pleasant to record the 
happy circumstance that the difficulties in Handel’s music were con- 
vincingly surmounted by Mr, Holmquist.—Herald, November 4, 
1915. 





South Dakota City Joins Mme. Riheldaffer’s 
Long List of Admirers. 


The concert season in Spearfish, S. D., was opened by 
Mme. Riheldaffer, soprano, with her assisting artists. This 
genial singer has made a permanent place for herself in 
the hearts of the music lovers of this vicinity and will be 
more than welcome the next time she appears. Mme. 
Riheldaffer sang not only exquisitely, but with an utter 
lack of effort, and, above all, affectation. 

An evidence of the true generosity of this company of 
artists was shown by their willingness to sing for the stu- 
dents of the State Normal at Chapel next morning. There 
they repeated the triumph of the evening before and made 
their visit one long to be remembered by the students and 
faculty. Mme. Riheldaffer has a voice of beautiful quality, 
the use of which she understands thoroughly. 

Good taste was perhaps the most noticeable character- 
istic of the work of all three. ¥OD.'&. 





Charles MacMichael’s Recital. 


Charles MacMichael, the pianist, will give his first New 
York recital at the Princess Theatre on Sunday afternoon, 
November 14, at 3 p. m. 
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Arabel Merrifield a Successful Debutante. 


Arabel Merrifield’s debut in Minneapolis recently was a 
most successful one, as can be seen from the following 
glowing tributes: 


A most 





valuable and welcome addition to our Minneapolis musical 
life was heard for the first time last evening in the Unitarian 
fs a 5 


A 





sc 


ARABEL 


MERRIFIELD. 


Church, in the person of Arabel Merrifield. The large audience, 
before a note was sung, had taken assurance of pleasure from the 
charming personality of the artist. In addition to this first requisite 
of a really great singer, Mrs. Merrifield enraptured her hearers with 
her gloriously rich voice. ‘The remarkable compass of this mezzo- 
soprano was used with a grace, freedom and power, absolutely un- 
spoiled by any affectation, that was a pure and rare joy to hear. 

In her two operatic excerpts, from Bemberg’s “Death of Joan 
of Arc” and the “Blind Girl’s Song’? from “La Giaconda,” the 
recitalist showed what dramatic possibilities are well within her 
Such as Ortrud or even Isolde was further fore- 
shadowed in Wagner’s wonderfully intense study to Tristan, his 
“Traume. The other songs, in German, Rachmaninoff’s jubilant 
“Floods of Spring,” Sibelius’ dramatically somber “Sacht, wie von 
Abendrot,”’ and Strauss’ devotedly ecstatic “Zueignung’’ were all 
given with the best and strongest values. The group of 
English songs by MacFadyen, Woodman, and Coleridge- 
Taylor were strongly dramatic.—Minneapolis Daily News, October 
13, 1915. 


reach. a role 


” 


Kramer 


Among the most interesting of the many events which are crowd- 
ing the opening cf another musical season may be accounted the 
recital given in the Unitarian Church last evening by Arabel Merri- 
field, mezzo-soprano, pupil of Esther Osborn, assisted by Richard 
Czerwonky, violinist, and Mrs, A. Bliss, accompanist. 

Mrs. Merrifield, who has become a resident of Minneapolis with- 
in the year, has a voice of beauty and power, guided by 
evident intelligence and sane judgment, yet dramatic and tempera- 
mental withal and of a volume almost too great at times for the 
small auditorium in which she sang. She seems to have every 
attribute necessary to the making of a really great dramatic soprano 
of operatic caliber. Her range is unusual, the quality of her tones 
always beautiful and at times brilliantly luscious. Her personality 
pleasing and her physique commanding and robust. 

She sings as if she loved to sing and with evident 
unowledins of what she is singing which, after all, are the psychic 
fundaments of vocalism; and these, united to the physical promise 
of her really magnificent organ, makes her future bright with un- 
limited possibilities of accomplishment.—Minneapolis Tribune, Octo- 
ber 13, 1915. 


James 


rare 


is unusually 





Mrs. Merrifield proved herself the possessor of a rich and resonant 
voice of rare compass and power. Placed on the foundation of a 
magnificent lower register, it seems within the choice of the singer 
to have it develop into a mezzo or a soprano. As with this voice 
goes a fine musical endowment and the sweep of artistic tempera- 
ment, the field of the dramatic soprano in opera would seem one 
of most direct appeal. Mrs. Merrifield has a splendid stage pres- 
ence and exerts over her audience the magnetism of rare gifts and 
high ideals. 

The vocal program of the evening was heavy, but was carried 

through by the recitalist with unfailing intelligence and enthusiasm. 
In her first double number of arias, Mrs. Merrifield was at her 
best. - -* 
In a group of modern songs Mrs. Merrifield gave a musically 
correct and pleasing interpretation of Wagner’s “Traume” and also 
endowed Rachmaninow’s “Floods of Spring” and Strauss’ “Zue- 
ignung” with artistic life. “Sacht Wie Vom Abendroth” belongs 
among the more morbid Sibelius songs and its weird charm is diffi- 
cult of reproduction. 

Perfectly at home was Mrs, Merrifield in her 
giving them all with whole-souled animation. . .. . 

Mrs. Merrifield was most heartily applauded and the recipient of 
magnificent flowers.—Minneapolis Journal, October 13, 1915. 


English songs, 





Finnegan’s Busy Season. 





John Finnegan, “celebrated Irish tenor” (so the papers 
call him), soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 
opened his season with a concert at Carnegie Hall, Octo- 
ber 12, assisting at the Knights of Columbus celebration, 
on which occasion Theodore Roosevelt was the speaker 


of the evening. On October 16, he gave a joint recital 
with Florence Austin, violinist, at Lancaster, Pa. October 
28, he was soloist with Nahan Franko and his orchestra, 
at the Union League Club, New York. October 31, he 
was soloist at the Presbyterian Church, Glen Cove, L. I. 
Arrangements are now pending completion for his ap- 
pearance in the following cities: Buffalo, N. Y.; Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Albany, N. Y.; Boston; Pittsburgh, 
'a.; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago; Milwaukee, Wis.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del.; Philadelphia; a tour 
through the South and also through the West and Canada. 





Elizabeth Parks, A Well Equipped Soprano. 





Elizabeth Parks, soprano, is exceptionally well equipped 
as a singer on the concert stage. Her voice is lovely in 
quality and of wide range. Her manner is refined and 
she possesses a winning personality. Miss Parks has ap- 
peared in various parts of the country with pronounced 
success, among her engagements being in “Rose of Sharon,” 
which was given under the direction of Dr. Arthur Mees 
at the Albany Music Festival; with the Oratorio Society 
of Cincinnati in Costa’s “Eli” and the “Seven Last Words” 
(Dubois), and in Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” at 
Williams College. 

About a year ago Miss Parks’ musicianship and reliabil- 
ity were given a crucial test. She was called upon to 
learn the third act of “Natoma” and a part of “Mlle. 
Modiste” within three days, in order to sing them with 
Victor Herbert and his orchestra at the great auditorium 
at Chautauqua. That same month Miss Parks sang the 
soprano parts in the Verdi “Requiem,” “Elijah,” “Fair 





ELIZABETH 


PARKS. 


Ellen,” “Erl King’s Daughter,” and “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy,” in each of which she achieved conspicuous suc- 
cess. 





Signor Fabbrini’s Successes in Historical Recitals. 





Giuseppe Fabbrini, the well known Minneapolis pianist, 
scored a rare artistic success when appearing in a historical 
recital in costume in that city. The following is the ver- 
dict of the Minneapolis Journal: 


Quite an epochal event in local music history was the concert last 
night of Edmond Kraus and Giuseppe Fabbrini, the first in a series 
of three historical joint recitals in costumes. The stage of the 
Unitarian Church was most artistically set and the recitalists moving 
through their program of choicest rococo music in exquisite costumes 
of the French directoire and amid an effective fusion of candle and 
spotlight, for the appellation of “seventeenth century program” was 
an inadvertent misnomer. The whole stage picture was like 
some composite masterpiece of the period, in which Greuze had 
drawn the facts of individual distinction and Roslin provided the 
painting of all the silk, velvet and other rich color stuffs. 

Signor Fabbrini had chosen an andante by Giuseppe Domenico 
Scarlatti to represent his own country, while “Le Coucou”’ by 
Daquin and “Gavotta Variata” by Rameau stood for France and 
“Giga” by Bach and “Pastorale Varie” by Mozart for Germany. 
The brilliant technic served him well in all this music of intricate 
tracery of gold lace and dentelles, as it were. In the Scarlatti 
sonata one thought less of many new things in technic, such as the 
crossing of hands for instance, first introduced by this founder of 
modern piano execution, than of the immaculate purity and beauty 
of the composition. The interpretation of the Bach and Mozart 
numbers vied in excellence with the performance of the sonata. 
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Some of Skovgaard’s Bookings. 





uccessful American tour has been booked for 


\ most 





Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist. With his New York 
Metropolitan Company, made up of Francis W. Cowles, 
Florence Hawkins, lyric soprano; Molly Byerly 
4 ste 
Ai. 
7 \ 
o - J . 
SUTehed. feom Life. 
ANEL SKOVGAARD 
Wilson, contralto; Clara Freuler, mezzo-soprano, and Alice 
McClung, pianist, he will appear next week in the follow- 
ing cities in lowa: 
November r1¢ Oskaloosa 
November 17—Clarion. 
November :8—Armstrong. 
mber 19—Waverly 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch Heard in 
Russian Songs at Aeolian Hall. 





Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, whose New York recital 
appearances heretofore have been given in the Little Thea- 
tre, acted wisely in choosing a larger hall for hér first 
here this season, as she has won so wide a follow- 
Aeolian Hall was practically filled on Saturday 
November 6, when the contralto was heard 
ogram of songs by Russian composers, as follows: 
Kindly Star,” from the opera, “Russlan and Lud- 
“The Sea Queen,” “The Song of the Dark 
Borodin; “Little Snowflake’s Ariette,” and “Song 
from the fairy opera, “Snegour- 
hka,” Rimsky-Korsakofi; “Der Traum,” “Clarchen’s 
(Persian song), “Es blinkt der Thau,” 
” “Floods of Spring,” 
“Deception,” “Gypsy Song,” Cradle Song,” 
Day Tschaikowsky; “Zund_ keine 
“The Little Fish’s Song,” Arensky, and two 


recital 


ng that 
afternoon last, 
na pr 
Ah! 
milla,” Glinka ; 
Forest 
the Shepherd Lehl,” 
Lied,” “Zuleika” 
Rubinstein; “Oh! schénes Madchen, 
chmaninoff ; 


Dawns,” 


ngs by the contralto’s distinguished husband, Ossip 
ibrilowitsch, “Good Bye” and “Nahe des Beliebten.” 
Mme. Gabrilowitsch sang in German, French and Eng- 


Artistic in every sense of the word and gifted with 
of splendid caliber, Mme. Gabrilowitsch, with her 


artist husband at the piano, afforded an afternoon of de- 
light to sincere lovers of interesting song delivery. Repeti- 
tions were demanded by the admiring audience and recalls 
were numerous. An unaffected stage presence and a direct 
presentation added to her vocal gifts, has won for Mme. 
Gabrilowitsch the deservedly wide popularity which she 
now enjoys with metropolitan recital attendees. 





MOLLY BYERLY WILSON ON TOUR. 
Contralto Will Feature American Composers. 








Molly Byerly Wilson, the young. American contralto, 
who returned the first of the year from seven years of 
European successes in study, recital and opera, this season 
will make her first American concert tour. 

Miss Wilson has signed contracts for engagements which 
will take her over a large part of the United States, dur- 
ing a period of four or five months, and she began her 
tour early in November in Chicago. It will extend to 
the Pacific Coast along northern lines, down the western 
coast, and back via southern lines. Concerts in the Central 
States will follow, closing with engagements in the Eastern 
and Atlantic States. 

The programs will feature operatic renditions in cos- 
tume, which will be given in English. English songs also 
will be largely used, including some recent American com- 
positions. 

Miss Wilson has been having flattering receptions in 
many recent appearances. Forced by the war to cancel 
her engagements in Germa opera, she returned to her 
home in Los Angeles, where she gave a highly successful 
recital the first of the year. This was followed by a bril- 
liant series of recital and concert engagements, oratorio 
appearances, a spring concert tour of the Middle West, and 
summer engagements at the California expositions. In 
San Diego her programs at the fair were very successful, 
securing for her half a dozen important return dates. 

Miss Wilson lived for a number of years in Berlin and 
Leipsic, and developed a rare love for the German Lied. 
She feels equally at home, however, in the old Italian op- 
era, the modern opera and the American art song.“ But 
Miss Wilson believes also that the American composef has 
arrived, and that the American people should hear music 
in the language which they understand. Therefore her 
programs will feature selections in English, and contem- 
porary American composers will be featured prominently. 


Opening of New Malkin Music School, Buildiiig. 


On Sunday afternoon, November 14, will occur the 
for formal opening of the new Malkin Music School 
Building, New York. Mr. Malkin, director of the school, 
has issued the following invitation: **-* ain a 

Mr. Manfred Malkin 
requests the honor of your presence 
at the Concert and formal Opening 
of the new Malkin Music School Building 
Ten West One hundred and Twenty-second Street 
on Sunday afternoon, November fourteenth 
at a quarter past three o’clock 
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Kindly respond 





Christine Miller at Aeolian Hall, Novewibei-23. 


Christine Miller, the contralto, will give her annua 
song recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday after- 
noon, November: 23. Miss Miller will present a number 
of songs new to the New York concert goers. 
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CaRMEN ROLE At 
MANHATTAN, 


many 
cesses to her credit. 


dence of a pleasin 
trained voice of goo 








Moreover, she 
May Scheider, who made a big hit at the 
Manhattan Opera House last night in a per- 
formance}lof ““Carmen.’’ Miss Scheider is 
one of the most*promising sopranos on the 
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May Scueiper CHARMING IN 
THE 


Scheider, a 


. May 
coloratura soprano of much 
charm, was heard in the role] but 
of Micaela. Though 
young Miss 


Scheider has 
European operatic 


Last evening she gave evi- 


which, after her earliest mo- 
ments, was well controlled and 
advantageously presented. 

visualized 
Micaela with becoming sim- 
plicity and youthful beauty. 
She is tall, slender and fair, 
and made an excellent foil for 
Mme. Gay’s brunette charms. 


A Few New York Press Comments: 

NEW YORK HERALD, THE GLOBE AND COM- 
November 5, 1915 MERCIAL ADVERTISER, 

New York, November 5, 1915 


She has now faced 
own countrymen and 
challenged comparison with 
the many Micaelas who have 
appeared before her, and it is 
safe to say that she has 
achieved a great success, Iler 
voice is a pure, high soprano 
with much timbre and of a 








Miss Scuerper, New YorK 
Girt, Makes Opera her 
DEBUT. 

May Scheider, a New York 
girl, made her American de- 
in grand opera at the 
Manhattan Opera House last 
night as Micaela in “Car- 
She has sung in op- 


still 


suc- | men.” 


era abroad and has been] very sympathetic quality. and 
heard at home in concert,| she made the part of Micaela 
well-}] but last night’s repetition of | stand out distinctly, giving it 
range,| Bizet’s work served to bring] more than usual prominence 


It is to be hoped that when 
the Boston Opera Company 
returns, May Scheider will 
have the opportunity to play 
some of the roles in which 
she gained distinction in Eu- 
rope. Her name be 
added to the list of honor of 
famous American sopranos, 


her before the public for the 
first time in an operatic role. 

Miss Scheider has a pleas- 
ing voice and an agreeable 
personality; . . her inter- 
pretation of the big third act 
aria was effective and was 
followed by spontaneous ap- 
plause. 














stage and a brilliant future is predicted for 











her.—From N. Y. American, Nov. 5, 1915 


Management: HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario, 15 East 40th Street, New York 
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Hubbard Opera Talks Delight Arizona Music Lovers. 





Havrah Hubbard, of Boston, ably assisted by Wells 
Weston, pianist, delighted a large and appreciative audi- 
ence at the Arizona School of Music, at Phoenix, with 
one of his opera talks recently. He gave an admirable 
exposition of “Tannhauser,” relating the story with es- 
pecial interest. At the end of the vivid description of 
each act there was a burst of applause and the large audi- 
ence was distinctly benefited by his treatment of the opera 
from a dramatic standpoint, the side which laymen so 
seldom consider. Of course the musical side was not 
neglected. Mr. Weston played a piano accompaniment 
with such an artistic-interpretation as to delight the en- 
tire audience. 

An added and altogether unexpected pleasure was af- 
forded by the presence of Claude Gotthelf. He received 
a hearty round of applause when he came forward to play 
the third movement of the Cadman sonata. Mr. Gotthelf 





HAVRAH HUBBARD ON AN ARIZONA RANCH. 
Standing: Franz Darnas, pianist; Shirley Christy, founder and di- 
rector of Arizona School of Music, at Phoenix; Havrah Hubbard; 
Claude Gotthelf, pianist; seated, Wells Weston. 


has become a broader pianist since he was last heard in 
Phoenix and disclosed marked development by adding to 
his always sure technic and appreciation a broader and 
bolder style. 

At Tucson (Arizona) Havrah Hubbard gave his opera 
talk under the auspices of the Saturday Morning Musical 
Club, to open the musical season of Tucson. 

It was an “entertainment” that gave as much _ real 
pleasure as any form of musical entertainment ever given 
in Tucson. Mr. Hubbard has a field entirely his own. 
With a voice, clear and resonant, he depicted with skill 
the intensely dramatic opera, “The Love of Three Kings,” 
and was equally at home in his presentation of the delight- 
ful comedy of Wolf-Ferrari, “The Secret of Suzanne.” 

Mr. Hubbard is fortunate in having an accompanist 
whose artistic work is a delight and who was compelled 
to share in the ovation at the conclusion of the talk. 

Claude Gotthelf, the young American pianist, opened the 
program with the last movement of Cadman’s sonata, 
which was admirably played. Gotthelf again revealed a 
splendid tone, played with technical certainty and showed 
himself to be admirably equipped. He likewise was 
heartily encored. 





Sousa at the Hippodrome. 





The sixth Sunday night concert of the season at the New 
York Hippodrome was given by Sousa and his Band, on 
November 7, assisted by Sidonie Spero, soprano; Herbert 
L. Clarke, cornetist, and Orville Harrold, tenor. The pro- 
gram in addition to the usual Sousa numbers and encores 
contained Dukas’ symphonic poem, “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice” and Gungel’s Magyar dance, “Zambeski.” A 
large and enthusiastic audience insisted on the band giving 
many encores. 





Bechtel Alcock at Amsterdam Theatre. 





Bechtel Alcock, tenor, will appear as soloist at the con- 
cert to be given for the benefit of the British Red Cross 
at the Amsterdam Theatre, New York, on November 12. 
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WHAT NEW JERSEY IS DOING IN MUSIC. 


NEWARK. 


Newark Symphony Orchestra Announces First Program of 
Season. 





The Newark Symphony Orchestra, Louis Ehrke, con- 
ductor, is to offer this season unusually attractive pro- 
grams. The first, announced for Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 17, is as follows: 

PIS TOR Be ian cack soa s akan Rhos kao awerdadkonbas Beethoven 


PRGGPMGNNEE. bass) Sexe eiach os teak oesee bh vieastnuke seeds Glazounow 

MR Ss ckcedus le ivaleawk os pp pcdebntaonuierbendcasoal Tschaikowsky 

POMS 5 ii RGN os ise iced cokaccinarccchbbeee neue eben a Tschaikowsky 
(Soloist to be announced later.) 

TN, ROOD «cg Aeatin ss 55.000 28h k 4 bate as barines vce Rec Massenet 


This organization, which achieved such a notable suc- 
cess last season, is growing in favor among Newark mu- 
sic lovers and its membership is increasing rapidly. Much 
more is to be expected of the orchestra this season than 
in the past, and the first concert particularly promises to 
be a treat no one can afford to miss, 


Newark To Have A MunicipaL Concert HALL. 


As was predicted in the columns of the MUSICAL 
Courter last spring, the voters of Newark on Election 
Day decided by a large majority in favor of a municipal 
building containing a municipal concert hall. The new 
building, which is to cost $1,500,000, is to contain an audi- 
torium suitable for the many various concerts held each 
season here, 

Now that the auditorium is assured, every effort is to 
be made to increase the Municipal Pipe Organ Fund. All 
contributions for the $25,000 organ which it is proposed 
placing in the new auditorium should be sent to Uzal H. 
McCarter, treasurer, Fidelity Trust Company, Newark, 
N. J. Wallace M. Scudder is chairman of the commit- 
tee, and Thornton W. Allen, secretary. 


ComMMITTEE CHOSEN TO SELECT SpecIAL PAGEANT MusIc. 


The selection of a composer to arrange exclusive music 
for the pageant which will be held in connection with the 
celebration of the city’s 250th anniversary next year, was 
discussed. by the music committee, a sub-committee of the 
pageant committee of the Committee of One Hundred, at 





a meeting held Friday evening last in the Kinney Building. 
Various names were suggested, but no selection was made. 

Frances Hayes, chairman of the committee, appointed 
Alfred L. Dennis to work on the matter, and he in turn 
appointed Paul Petri and C. Mortimer Wiske as his as- 
sistants, 

Thomas Wood Stevens, in charge of the pageant, ex- 
plained what type of music was needed. William T. Car- 
ter, Jr., was appointed secretary of the meeting. 

Those present included Mr. and Mrs. C, Mortimer Wiske, 
Mr. and Mrs, Paul Petri, Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer Reming- 
ton, Catherine Young, Mr. and Mrs. George J. Kirwan, 
Thornton W. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Grant Shaffer, 
Louise Westwood, Mrs. William P. Sutherland, Florence 
Haines, Florence Mulford Hunt, Miss Hayes, A. L. Dennis, 
W. T. Carter, Jr.. T. W. Stevens, William Heilman, presi- 
dent of the Arion Singing Society, Mr. and Mrs, Manuel 
Svet, Alexander Berne, Mrs. Spaulding Frazer, and others. 


ITALIAN BENEFIT AT THE NEWARK THEATRE. 


On Sunday night, October 31, the second benefit concert 
for the organ fund of the Church of Our Lady of Mt. 
Carmel, was given, and drew a large audience. The pro- 
gram was an interesting one and the soloists were warmly 
received. Those who took past were Anna Fitzsiu, Luca 
Botta, Andreas de Segurola, Paolo Ananian, Angelino 
Fornari, and A. Valente. Arnaldo Conte conducted the 
orchestra. 

Notes. 


John McCormack will sing at the First Regiment Ar- 
mory, Tuesday, November 23. 

Arthur Walsh will be the assisting soloist at Gertrude 
Fozard’s Paterson recital the last Tuesday of this month. 

Florence Mulford Hunt sang last Sunday afternoon at 
the funeral services of Isaac A. Hall, one of Patersons’s 
most distinguished citizens. 

Two concerts are booked for Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 10—one a benefit for the Home for Incurables at 
Central High School, and the other, Leonora Sindell’s re- 
cital in Wallace Hall. 

On Friday evening, November 12, Mme. 
Heink will be heard at Krueger Auditorium. 


Schumann- 


Emil Hofmann and David Sapirstein will give a joint 
concert in Recital Hall on November 16. 

Marcella Sembrich will sing at a benefit concert for 
the American Polish Relief Committee in the New Audi- 
torium, Orange, on Friday evening, December 17. 

Fritz Kreisler’s recital in Krueger Auditorium takes 
place January 14, 1916. 

The next monthly meeting of the Newark Musicians Club 
will be held in Lauter Hall next Saturday evening, No 
vember 13. An interesting program has been arranged 
and a full attendance is expected. 


JERSEY CITY. 


Festival Chorus Growing. 





Still more men are needed for the Jersey City Festival 
Chorus. The attendance at the Thursday night rehearsals 
in Public School No. 11, Bergen Square, is increasing con- 
tinually. Last week a letter was sent to every clergyman 
and choirmaster in Jersey City, Hoboken, West Hoboken 
and Bayonne, requesting that the formation of the Festi- 
val Chorus and the need for voices be announced from 
the pulpit and on the church calendar. Many letters of 
indorsement have been received in reply at the office of the 
association, 149 Newark avenue. Singers not yet members 
are urged to attend the rehearsai Thursday evening 


PATERSON. 


Festival Board of Directors to Meet. 





A meeting of the members of the board of directors of 
the Paterson Music Festival Association has been called 
for Friday evening. Many important matters will be dis- 
cussed at this time. 

DoroTHEA Fozarp’s RECITAL. 

The first recital this season of Dorothea Fozard will be 
held November 23 in the High School. The little winner 
of the festival’s local soloist contest is gaining great head- 
way in her work at the Cincinnati Conservatory and her 
appearance this month is being looked forward to with 
unusual interest. Arthur Walsh, violinist, will assist. 

671 Broad street, Newark, N. J. T. W. ALLEN. 





JOHN McCORMACK’S NEW YORK RECITAL. 


Irish Tenor Sings to Huge Audience. 





John McCormack gave his first New York recital of the 
1915-16 season on Sunday afternoon, November 7, at Car- 
negie Hall. The usual McCormack audience was present, 
which means that every seat in the house was taken, as 
many persons as the fire laws would permit stood up in 
the rear, and a small audience of about three hundred 
was crowded on the stage. As for the McCormack voice, 
that seemed stronger and sweeter than ever before. 

Beginning with Handel’s “Wher’er You Walk,” the 
Irish tenor followed with another Handel number, “Tell 
Fair Irene,” which demonstrated his ability to sing the 
florid numbers. His second group contained two charm- 
ing songs, “Come, Child, Beside Me” (Bleichmann), and 
“The Seraglio’s Garden” (Sjégren). In his group of Irish 
folksongs, “The Leprehaun,” by Dr. Joyce, pleased the pop- 
lar fancy, and Cadman’s “O Moon Upon the Water” and 
Burleigh’s “Her Eyes Twin Pools,” were lovely songs beau- 
tifully sung. Fritz Kreisler’s “The Old Refrain” had to 
be repeated, and the last number, MacDermid’s “If You 
Would Love Me,” revealed superb diction. 


A McCormack recital without encores would be quite 


impossible. He sang all the old favorites and some new 
ones to the delight of the huge audience. Not alone by 
art, not alone by voice, not alone by temperament, not 
alone by his wonderful diction, not alone by his magnetic 
presence; it is all these combined and an intimate and ob- 
servant study of his audiences, that brings about John Mc- 
Cormack’s wonderful success. 





Sulli Pupil Scores Success in Carnegie Hall. 





In the Progresso Italo-Americano of November 5, there 
appeared a notice of interest to the many friends and ad- 
mirers of Giorgio M. Sulli, the New York vocal teacher, 
since the young lady in question is a pupil of Mr. Sulli. 
The article refers to the singing of Carolyn Cole at the 
Italian benefit concert given in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Monday evening, November 1. 

“Un’altra valorosa artista, che sfoggid una voce bellis- 
sima, dagli acuti limpidissimi ed educata ad ottima scuola 
fu Caroline Cole. Ella si guadagnd anche 1l’ammira- 


zione del pubblico che la profetizzd come destinata, gio- 
vanissima com’é, alla pitt luminosa carriera.” 

A translation of this opinion reads: “Another fine singer, 
who revealed a very beautiful voice, with very limpid high 
notes, splendidly trained, was Carolyn Cole. She won the 
admiration of the audience, who prophesied for this young 
singer a most brilliant career.” 





Arthur Herschmann’s Recital. 





With a smooth baritone voice of pleasing timbre, com- 
bined with excellent diction, Arthur Herschmann presented 
a program last Saturday evening at his recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, consisting of songs in Italian, French, 
German and English, all of which were selected with 
good taste and careful judgment. Mr. Herschmann af- 
forded much pleasure to a large audience by his intelli- 
gent singing. Most of his selections were such as could 
only be sung well after careful study and the singer gave 
evidence of a thorough understanding of his art. 

The unusually difficult Bach number, “Wie will ich 
lustig lachen,” which requires good breath control, was 
splendidly sung. Mr. Herschmann won much praise for 
his singing of Hugo Wolf’s “Der Rattenfaenger,” as also 
with “Drei Wanderer” by Hans Hermann: - Of the songs 
in English, Burleigh’s was the best. 

Altogether the recital was an enjoyable one and brought 
forth an artist who can be depended upon for sincere pur- 
pose. 

The accompaniments were artistic under the fingers of 
Richard Hageman. 

Following is the complete program: “Si, Trai i Ceppi” 
(Berenice), Handel; “Il Pensier Sta Negli Oggetti” (Or- 
feo), Haydn; “Del Minacciar Del Vento” (Ottone), Han- 
del; “C’est Ici le Berceau,” (recitative et air de Rysoor- 
Partie), Paladilhe; “Le Secret,” Gabriel Faure; “J’ai 
pleure en réve,” Georges Hiie; “Le jardin des réves,” Gas- 
ton Paulin; “O Soleil!”, Maurice Pesse; “Wie will ich 
lustig lachen,” Bach; “Am Heimweg,” Hugo Kaun; “Der 
Rattenfaenger,” Hugo Wolf;~“Am Ufer,” Von Biedau; 
“Drei Wanderer,’ Hans Hermann; “Twilight,” Walter 
Ruel Cowles; “Her Eyes Twin Pools,” H. T. Burleigh; 
“Give Me the Sea,” R. Huntington Woodman; “O Bocca 
Dolorosa,” Gabriele Sibella; “Buona Zaza,” Leoncavallo. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK IS A PERENNIAL FAVORITE. 
A Glance Over Her Season’s Work Up to Date. 


With the new musical season hardly a month under way 
at the present time, Mme. Schumann-Heink has a record 
which cannot be surpassed by any other artist on the con- 
cert platform. She began her season at Superior, Wis., 
and then went to Fairfield, lowa; Alliance, Ohio; Spring- 
field, Ohio; South Bend, Ind.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Toledo, 
Ohio; Providence, R. I.; Reading, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Johnstown, Pa. Besides all these, she also gave her an- 
nual New York recital. At each one of the towns the at- 
tendance varied only in degree, ranging from “absolutely 
full house” through “Standing Room Only” to “Crowded 
to the roof” and “Hanging from the rafters.” 

At South Bend, Ind., for instanee, there were over- two 
hundred people on the stage. The day after the concert 
one of the local newspapers related a pathetic but true 
incident of an old man, “who at the end of the concert 
said that he thanked God that at last his assurance of an 
Hereafter had become positive, because he was convinced 
that God must have some place in which to lodge for His 
own entertainment and well being this wonderful voice and 
art after it shall have passed on.” 

Up to the 20th of December, when Mme. Schumann- 
Heink after singing Waltraute in “Gétterdammerung” in 
Chicago on the 19th, will begin her Christmas vacation. 
She has a long series of dates which, commencing this 
week with a recital on the oth at: Philadelphia, takes her 
through Newark, N. J.; Manchester, N. H.; Portland, 
Me.; Arcadia, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Nashville, Tenn.; Frankfort, Ky.; Lor- 
raine, Ohio, and finally to Chicago where, as already men- 
tioned, she will sing in the “Ring of the Nibelungen.” 





Cadman in Texas. 


Houston, Texas, November 7, 1915 
Princess Tsianina Redfeather and Charles Wakefiela 
Cadman appeared here Friday (Matinee Public Schools 
and Evening Art League) with remarkable success. Sel- 
dom has such civic interest been displayed here. Mayor 
Campbell declared Friday to be Cadman Day. The schools 
study Indian lore and consequently every one regarded 
the Cadman and Redfeather appearances as musical events 
unprecedented in the city’s history. Cadman was delighted 

and honored at his exuberant reception. Ez. &.. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Gescheidt Pupils Sing Well—Eleanor Patterson Re- 
turns from California—Meyn and de Ahna at 
MacDowell Club—dZiegler Pupils Heard— 
Lucille Collette in Two Concerts—Notes. 





Six vocal pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt assisted in the 
ng lecture by Dr. Frank E. Miller at her Carnegie 
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Goucher’s pure lyric soprano voice was par- 
cularly pleasing in a group of songs. 

Virginia Miller won the audience in her rendition of 
One Fine Day,” and showed that she possessed a voice 
f unusual beauty. 

\ superior quality was noticed in Violet Dalziel’s voice, 
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which she uses with splendid control. Her mezza voce is 
quite unusual, 

It is seldom that one hears a youth of seventeen who 
controls his voice so perfectly and sings with such art 
as does Franklin Karples. His singing of “Thy Rebuke” 
and “Behold and See,” from “The Messiah,” brought the 
spontaneous applause of the audience, while “The Year’s 
at the Spring,” by Beach, and “The Red, Red Rose,” by 
Rogers, were sung with poise and finish. 

Bertram Bailey rendered a difficult group of songs, in- 
cluding “With Joy, the Impatient Husbandman,” Haydn; 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” Handel; “Eri Tu” (“Un 
Ballo in Maschera”), Verdi, and “Adieu du Matin,” Pes- 
sard, with unusual emotional coloring and with a thorough 
understanding of the composer’s thought. His voice is a 
beautiful bass-baritone, with a splendid range and balance 
of tone. 

Judson House, the young tenor and a pure Miller Vocal 
Art Science product, who is rapidly winning a place for 
himself in the musical world, once more demonstrated that 
he is an artist of real attainment, capable of interpreting 
songs of the utmost difficulty with a degree of assurance 
and poise rare in the work of many artists of far more 
experience. The ease and excellence of his diminuendo 
and crescendo aroused much interest and comment from 
the audience. 

The Philphonia Women’s Chorus sang four numbers 
with rare blend of tone and beauty of finish. 

ELEANOR PATTERSON, THE AMERICAN CONTRALTO. 


Eleanor Patterson, the Américan contralto, has returned 
to New York after a highly successful six months’ concert 
trip to the Pacific coast. This singer’s wonderful contralto 
voice, full, rich and deep, yet capable of three octaves, is 
recognized as “in a class by itself.” While enthusiastic 
appreciation was accorded the contralto during her tour, 
it would seem that in California the enthusiasm reached 
high water mark. While singing with the Spreckels 
out-of-door organ at the San Diego Exposition, Miss Pat- 
terson was specially requested to give her star feature, the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” and did so at the close of her 
recital, leading 15,000 voices in the chorus. The next day 
she was surprised to find herself on the front page of 
the San Diego Union, snapped by the camera in the act 
of taking a high B flat, while Senator Burton, of Ohio, 
waved the American flag. The San Diego Sun of August 
25 devoted considerable space to the contralto’s perform- 
ance, saying in part: 

A fine, stately, tall, very straight American girl, just the kind 
of girl that makes you proud you are an American, came out on 
the stage of the exposition organ. She had been singing a selection 
from “La Gioconda,” “Drink to Me Only,” and other songs with 


a powerful voice extending over three octaves, 
Behind her sat a rather old man who looked a little bit tired, a 
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man who has done enough work to be entitled to a good tired feel- 
ing any time he wants to relax. 

She began to sing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Some of the 
audience out there in the soothing afternoon sun had started to go 
away. They stopped and stood, or sat down again. And as the 
first notes of the nation’s patriotic song sounded forth, the old 
man who had looked so tired, gripped the staff of a fine silk flag, 
the Stars and Stripes, and waved it enthusiastically in time to the 
music. And he looked tired no longer. He smiled with the happi- 
ness of a boy, and his eyes sparkled with the joy of it all. 

This was all yesterday. The singer was Eleanor Patterson, of 
New York. The rather old man was ex-Senator Burton, of Ohio. 
The song, in whose chorus the audience joined, was the climax of 
Miss Patterson’s program, and it was a real climax, not only 
dramatically, but musically, for her clear, ringing voice rose above 
the mighty chorus to the very end, when came a high B flat that 
couldn’t but thrill any one with ears, 


Meyn-DeE AHNA AT MACDoweELL CLus. 


Heinrich Meyn, baritone; Leontine de Ahna, mezzo- 
soprano, and Aurelio Giorni, pianist, attracted an audience 
which completely filled the MacDowell Club, 108 West 
55th street, November 2, when they performed a Brahms 
program, assisted by Mrs. Charles H. Caffin, reader. Mr. 


_ Giorni opened the program with three short piano pieces 


by Brahms, including the intermezzo, ballata and rhapsody. 
These were played with excellent interpretation. Follow- 
ing this, the song cycle, “The Fair Magelone,” was sung, 
in which the brunt of the work falls to the baritone. Mr. 
Meyn as the Knight Peter sang his solos with hearty ex- 
pression and refinement, particularly was the “Lover's 
Lullaby” beautiful in its interpretation. Miss de Ahna 
as the fair Magelone fulfilled the requirements of this ro- 
mantic creation, and the intensely descriptive music, which 
is in Brahms’ most simple and melodious style, was heartily 
enjoyed by the absorbed audience. Mrs. Caffin read the 
connecting texts between the songs with clearness and ap- 
pealing expression. 

Walter L. Bogert, chairman of the committee of music, 
is being congratulated on the successful afternoon. The 
rest of the committee has on it such well-known names as 
David Bispham, Dr. F. Morris Class, Clarence Dickinson, 
Harry M. Gilbert, Heinrich Meyn and Sigismond Stojo- 
wski. 


ZIEGLER PupPits SING. 


A program of ten numbers by singers from the Ziegler 
Institute of Normal Singing, Anna E. Ziegler, director, 
was given at Chickering Hall, November 4. The young 
singers assisting in this recital were Bessie Macguire, 
Elizabeth Koven, Rebecca Dubbs Whitehill, Guida Wil- 
liams and Arthur G. Bowes. Some of these singers have 
been mentioned in the MusicaL Courter, others are en- 
trants at the school this year. They sang chiefly works 
by modern and classic German composers. Piano solos 
were played by Ethel Pfeifer and Frank Kasschau was at 
the piano. 

Programs have been received, containing the names of 
Linnie Love, soprano, and Lorna Lea, contralto, these 
young ladies having sung at performances of “Martha” 
and “Jack and the Beanstalk” in New York schools last 
month. 


Lucite CoLLeTTE 1N Two CoNcERTs. 


Lucille Collette, violinist, first prize Paris Conservatoire, 
played November 1 at a concert in Carnegie Hall with fine 
success. She is announced for a violin recital December 
1 at the Von Ende School of Music, where she teaches 
violin. 


Notes. 


Lillian Dixon, soprano; Selden Graham, violinist (pupil 
of Ovide Musin), and Meyer Sorgin, pianist (pupil of 
Amy Fay), shared the program of the first afternoon of 
the Women’s Philharmonic Society (Amy Fay, president) 
at Carnegie Hall, October 30. Clementine Tetedoux Lusk 
is chairman of the program committee, and she invari- 
ably presents music and performers of interesting ability. 
Young Master Sorkin played difficult works, notably a 
fantasie impromptu by Chopin and a Saint-Saens minuet 
with fine technic and much life. It was his first appear- 
ance in public and his sure technic and fire brought him 
through successfully. Little Selden Graham, a handsome 
chap of twelve years, has much artistic talent. He has 
undoubted personal charm. Lillian Dixon has a good 
voice and plenty of it, and gave pleasure with her sing- 
ing. In the audience were many well-known musical peo- 
ple, including Francis Stuart, Josephine Bates, Cannliere, 
conductor. The second afternoon musicale will take place 
November 27 at 4 p. m. 

Jchn W. Nichols, the tenor, sang at the special musical 
services in the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Johnstown, N. Y., Sunday, October 31. 

Hans Kronold, the cellist, has issued a six page folder, 
containing press opinions, a brief biography and picture 
of himself. His tour throughout the South and West last 
year was a series of triumphs. 

The department of music of Columbia University (Cor- 
nelius Riibner, dean) offers a new course, entitled “Or- 
chestral Instruments and the Manner in Which They Are 
Employed.” Stereopticon illustrations from famous scores 
will illustrate the lecture. Players on the various orches- 
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tral instruments will be present to perform passages from 
these scores. This offers a unique course, nothing of the 
kind being elsewhere available in New York. For further 
information address Dr. Riibner at Columbia University. 

Edmund Jaques announces a special midday musical serv- 
ice Wednesday, November 24, at St. Paul’s chapel, Broad- 
way and Vesey street. Hymns appropriate to the Thanks- 
giving period will be sung. 

Frances de Villa Ball, the pianist, pupil of Leschetizky, 
who makes her home in Albany, N. Y., has a good sized 
class of pupils in New York and vicinity. In the course 
of her regular weekly visits to the metropolis, she recently 
played for a private audience, including F. X. Arens, a 
series of Chopin numbers and the first movement of Saint- 
Saens’ G minor concerto, showing her splendid capabilities, 
and it is hoped this will lead to her appearance in New 
York City. She gave a piano recital in Mendelssohn Hall 
several years ago, which was much praised by all the 
newspapers represented, 

The Park Hill Quartet, consisting of three stringed in- 
struments and piano, took part in the dedication cere- 
monies of the Queen’s Daughters’ Day Nursery at 
Yonkers, N. Y., October 31. This quartet played pieces by 
Schneider and Nevin. The Hon. James T. Lennon, mayor 
of Yonkers, delivered an address. 

Margaret Arnemann, who has studied with Mrs. Kirpal, 
of Flushing and New York (the latter studio is at 53 East 
Thirty-fourth street), recently sang “With Verdure Clad,” 
“Jerusalem, Thou That Killest” and “O Divine Redeemer” 
for a private audience. She has a strong, high soprano 
voice, of flexibility and capacity for expression, and sings 
very well indeed, her high tones especially being effective. 
She seeks a church position, and will give conscientious, 
able service wherever engaged. 

Alice Woodfin has set “The Jabberwocky” to the Schu- 
mann music, and it is to be performed at an early date, 
Margaret Sumner taking the principal part. Miss Wood- 
fin has shown able musicianship and good taste in her 
work, the production of which will be awaited with in- 
terest. 





Cecil Fanning Opens Music Season in Columbus. 


There are exceptions to all rules and Cecil Fanning is the 
exception when it comes to the saying that “a prophet is 
not without honor, save in his own country.” Columbus, 
Ohio, is Mr. Fanning’s home town and in this musical city 
he has received recognition and deep appreciation from 
the very beginning of his career. On October 8, Mr. Fan- 
ning gave his twenty-fifth recital in Columbus, and as 
usual, he was greeted with a large and demonstrative au- 
dience that demanded encore after encore and at the con- 
clusion of the program seemed loath to leave the theatre. 
On this occasion, Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin had many 
novelties on their program, among them being Gertrude 
Ross’ “War Trilogy,” which made a profound impression, 
and the new melodrama, “A Sicilian Spring,” poem by 
Cecil Fanning and music by Leonore E. von der Lieth. 
The following are some of the excerpts of the many 
lengthy press comments: 


There was a capacity audience on hand to welcome Fanning home 
after his triumphant summer in California, where he sang before 
thousands at the Exposition concerts, and where his poems became 
immensely popular, several of them having been set to music. 
we He was happiest in a group of folk songs, in two of which, 
“Les Belles Manieres” and “Le Cycle du Vin,” he suited acting 
to the words with <lelightful artistry and humor. They were pre- 
ceded by a short explanation by the singer’s friend and accom- 
panist, H. B. Turpin, who has a way of exciting an interest in a 
coming song “with a few well chosen words.” .—Columbus 
Citizen, October 9, 1915. 





Another one of the Fanning recitals which local music lovers 
have learned to anticipate as a sure source of pleasure was given 
at the Southern Theatre last evening. . 

His program, previously announced, more on fulfilled its varied 
promise in the recital, and the large audience was given an evening 
of rare enjoyment. Mr. Fanning’s versatility was always evident 
in this concert, for he not only gave a wide range of songs, Ger- 
man, French, English, Irish, tragic, comic, etc., but he gave to them 
all entire earnestness of interpretation of the character of the song. 
His dramatic talent was never more evident than in the complete- 
ness with which he devoted himself to each song. 

In all of his songs Mr. Fanning was elegantly picturesque as 
usual. His voice displayed splendid resonance last evening, and he 
was well supported by Mr. Turpin’s good accompaniments and in- 
teresting explanations, The “War Trilogy,” by Gertrude 


Ross, made a timely and dramatic group, to which he gave as encore. 


“A Perfect Day,” with the whispered accompaniment of “Oh! that’s 
my favorite song!” by the debutantes’ chorus. 

Mr. Fanning also appeared last evening in the character of poet, 
for his fourth number was a recitation to music of his own poem, 
“A Sicilian Spring,” which gave us some exquisite pictures. As 
an appropriate encore to this he recited the verses on Glenngarriff 
Road from his “Irish Love,” a pretty bit of poetry with a true 
Irish lilt and burr.—Ohio State Journal, October 9, 1915. 





The Southern Theatre was practically filled last night by the 
ardent devotees of the Columbus baritone, Cecil Fanning. . . 

Mr. Fanning began with a German group, the first song of which 
Schubert’s setting of Anacreon’s “To the Lyre,” was done in Eng- 
lish. Mr, Fanning, who is known as a poet almost as widely as he 
is a singer, sang the apostrophe of the Greek lyrist with evident 
sympathy. There was a touching pathos in the way he sang the 
wistful words of ‘“‘Trockne Blumen,” from Schubert’s “Die Schoene 
Muellerin” and dramatic fervor, as always before, in his presenta- 
tion of Loewe’s “Erlkoenig.” Mr. Turpin, the accompanist, made 
his usual informing comment on the wondrous galaxy of settings 





which Goethe’s poem has had and in that, as several times later, 
added much to the pleasure of the two artists’ auditors. 

The novelties introduced, so far as we identify them, were 
War Trilogy,” by Gertrude Ross; Leonore von der Leith’s setting 
of Mr. Fanning’s own poem, “A Sicilian Spring,” which is done in 
recitation; ballads by Tom Dobson and Richard Walthew and the 
decidedly breezy “March Call’ which Francesco de Leone wrote 
expressly for Mr. Fanning. All of these, if not entirely new, were 
at least less known than the more than a score of numbers which 
were required by program or encore during the evening. 

The folk songs, as usual, won cordial appreciation, whether in 
Mr. Fanning’s excellent French, in English or in his delicately 
flavored Irish brogue. 

We have said so many things about Mr. Fanning in the past that 
there is nothing new to add. His voice is as firm and yet 
plastic as ever and his interpretive power—undeniably his greatest 
asset—is as strong and as original as before. His command of sev- 
eral languages is a linguistic treat and his diction in all of them 
makes a song in any tongue sound as it would in its native country. 
We cannot wonder that Mr. Fanning is becoming known every- 
where as one of our most musicianly singers. 

Furthermore, we don’t know whether to call Mr. Fanning and 
Mr. Turpin the musical Damon and Pythias or—if mythology may 
be strained a mite—the twin Apollos.—Columbus Evening Dispatch, 
October 9, 1915. 
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Fraemcke and Joseffy. 


Some three years ago August Fraemcke, the pianist and 
co-director with Carl Hein of the New York College of 
Music, and also of the New York German Conservatory 
of Music, was on a visit to the late Rafael Joseffy’s home 
in Tarrytown, N. Y. The occasion was Joseffy’s birthday, 





AUGUST FRAEMCKE AND RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


which the lamented pianist always spent in company with 
his dear friend, August Fraemcke, and with no one else. 
The hours were spent playing piano duets, two piano works 
by Reger, Schumann, etc., and in that delightful fellow- 
ship known apparently only to the real Germans. Josef- 
fy’s daughter took the accompanying picture. 





Francis Allan Wheeler, Baritone and Adjudicator. 


Francis Allan Wheeler, the baritone, was appointed to ad- 
judicate the singing contest of all the schools and choirs of 
Barbour County, W. Va., which was held in Philippi last 
month. 

On November 13 Mr. Wheeler is to present the following 
program at Mt. de Chautal Academy, Wheeling, W. Va.: 
Aria, “Eri Tu,” from “Un Ballo in Maschera,” Verdi; “An 
Die Leyer,” “Du bist die Ruh,” “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” 
Schubert; “Jiingling’s Abzug in den Krieg,” Homer; 
“Lilacs,” Rachmaninoff; “Legend,” “Pilgrims’ Song,” 
Tschaikowsky ; “Serenity,” Salter ; “Autumin Wind so Wist- 
ful,” Branscombe; “Ah, Love but a Day,” Beach; “Mother 
o’ Mine,” Tours; “Smugglers’ Song,” Kernochan; “Rolling 
Down to Rio,” German; “Danny Deever,” Damrosch; 
“Sword of Ferrarra,” Bullard. 

Mr. Wheeler has been variously characterized as a bari- 
tone with “a wonderful voice, rich in quality and powerful 
to a marked degree and he has perfect control of it,” ac- 
cording to the Nashua (Ia.) Reporter, and as a singer with 
“great range, splendid volume and control and gifted with 
fine interpretative skill” (the Daily Republic of Clay Cen- 
ter, Kan.). At all events, Mr. Wheeler is an artist who 
has become a general favorite in those musical centers 
where he has been heard. 
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MAY PETERSON’S MARKED SUCCESS. 


Under Management of the Music League of America Popular Young Soprano is to 
Be Heard Frequently This Season—Her Many European and American Suc- 
cesses Followed by New York Debut Arouse Praiseworthy Criticism. 




















Seldom has a young and practically unknown singer 
so instantaneous and brilliant a success as May 

rson, the soprano, whose recital took place in Aeolian 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, October 28, under the man- 
t of the Music League of America, of Aeolian Hall. 
moment she entered the 

1 gown that made her a 

until she bowed her- 


from an audience that 
lamored for recalls and en- 
Miss Peterson dominated 
ience as much by her 


rsonality as by her ex- 


Few New York de- 

xcited such unanimous 

iasm from public and critics 

ike is the following repr.nts, 
m the reviews by sev- 

eral New York critics, testify: 
Miss Peterson’s voice is beau- 

It is a rich and full bodied 

of which the whole me- 

scale is even, well placed, and 


ily musical timbre. One can 

n long to such a voice, especially when it is 
with interpretative skill. That Miss Peter- 
such skill she conclusively proved in her 
‘erman and French songs. All were well sung, 
of mood, with delicate coloring and 

ie and with intelligence. . . . New _ inter- 
reters of songs equipped so graciously as Miss 
terson are indeed rare, and one who shows 
ng of poetic imagination, together with 
feeling and a sense of humor, is doubly 

]. Henderson in the New York 


nal charm Miss Peterson has in abun- 

ance, and for all we know, she may be an excel- 
lent actress. But what was even more significant 
lay, she revealed a voice of exceptional 

a high soprano—pure, limpid, expressive, 
idmirably equalized throughout its range; a 
mmand of the technic of vocalization that does 
er distinguished teacher, Jean de Reszke; 

rtis taste, intelligence, insight and a keen feel- 
ng for dramatic values. She proved, in short, that 
only a singer of unusual talent, but a 
artist."—Max Smith, in the New York 


Miss Peterson disclosed a voice and style of 
beauty and a truly artistic nature. She is 

and her voice has youthful freshness and 
brilliancy. Its texture is well equalized throughout 
ng Its timbre is often of great inherent 

nd sympathetic quality, and she possesses 
f expressing varied emotions and sen- 


y felicitous variations of its color.”—New 


in addition to a charming per- 

possesses a voice of remarkable beauty. 

matic possibilities and also is effective in 

ing. It is powerful, but also capable of 

eing used fine effect in pianisssimo work.”— 
New York Herald 

Voice of great purity and evenness of 


She used it discreetly, yet when the time 

it, it showed ample power and brilliancy. Her 

nezza-voce was especially commendable, and 
he program she gave evidence of a fastidious 
ist perception.”—New York Tribune. 
ing singer has already proved herself a musi- 


1 more than one city. Until this year, when 
duplicating her great European successes, 

n was known to American audiences mainly 

broad, where she sang leading roles at the 

in Paris until the war broke out thereby 

ng to an abrupt termination much of the musical life 
1 and making possible Miss Peterson’s return 










to her native country, where she has met with success. 

May Peterson is another artist who has blown into fame 
on the wings of a western breeze. She was born and spent 
her childhood days in the town of Oshkosh, on the shore 
of Lake Winnebago, Wis. She has been a musician from 
the days of her earliest recollection. Her 
father, a Methodist minister, spent his sum- 
mers traveling from one small town to an- 
other, holding services in a tent, and little 
May, from the time she was seven years old, 
accompanied him, singing solos and playing 
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MAY PETERSON. 


the organ in connection with these services. When still a 
mere girl she had charge of the church pipe organ, sang 
solos, directed the choir, organized choruses and did much 
private teaching. 

Later, for a broader field, the young musician went to 
Chicago, where she took a church choir position while 
studying. Besides this, she taught and sang at concerts 
and entertainments in Chicago and throughout the Middle 
West. After a few years, success in Chicago enabled her 
to venture upon the ambition of her life—study in Europe. 
Accordingly, she went to Florence, Italy, where she was 
trained in the Italian music and language under the guid- 


ance of Mme. Barrachia. From there she went to Berlin 
for a command of German and still further vocal devel- 
opment with George Fergusson. In both these cities she 
earned money for tuition by giving lessons, coaching other 
students, playing piano accompaniments, and singing in 
the American choirs. 

After a brief period from her native land Miss Peterson 
returned for a short tour of concerts, which, up to that 
time, had been her chosen field. She had an immediate 
engagement for about thirty concerts during a period of 
less than two months, which netted her several thousand 
dollars, and returned to Europe to study in Paris. 

It was here, the last place planned by the young artist 
in which to complete her European education, that proved 
the great turning point in her career. Here she came un- 
der the guidance of the great master, Jean de Reszke, who 
immediately realized the possibilities of her voice. The 
great teacher was‘constant and zealous in his efforts to 
bring out the greatness which he foresaw, and taught her 
not only during the winter season, but also in his summer 
home at Deauville, where she had special instruction every 
day. 

Thus it will be seen that May Peterson has had a re- 
markably well rounded and thorough musical edu- 
cation, 

A few years ago she made her operatic debut in 
the title role of “Manon” during the great Mas- 
senet festival week at Vichy, scoring an instantane- 
ous success and exciting much praise from the 
French critics, especially as the role is considered 
one of the most difficult of all in French opera. 
This led to many appearances in the provinces of 
France, notably at Lille, Bordeaux, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and at Ostend and Biarritz. At the same 
time she was made an offer from Director Hig- 
gins, of Covent Garden, in London. This she re- 
fused, for the young singer had her ambitions set 
in one direction—Paris! 

Sure enough, immediately after her appearances 
in the provinces of France came her crowning tri- 
umph in Paris at the Opera Comique, the most 
famous of all lyric stages in Europe. Here the 
young American artist scored an even greater tri- 
umph than in the other cities, receiving an ovation 
from an audience which filled to overflowing the 
famous French opera house. Miss Peterson was 
the first American girl engaged to sing ‘cadinz 
roles there since Mary Garden, and the Paris pa- 
pers agreed in their praise of her singing. This 
debut at the national theatre made so favorable 
an impression upon the directors that they imme 
diately engaged Miss Peterson to continue singiag 
leading roles at the Opera Comique, and she would 
still be there repeating old triumphs and creating 
new ones had not the war closed the opera house. 

Amusing and interesting is the fact that at the 
time of her debut in Paris, when the European 
correspondents were kept busy sending cables to 
the American papers of the young American sing- 
er’s success, no less than half a dozen cities fought 
for the honor of claiming her. These included 
Boston and Chicago, as well as several Western 
cities. But when her real birthplace, Oshkosh, 
learned of this, an indignant article in one of that 
city’s leading dailies appeared, denouncing the other 
cities and proving that May Peterson, the newly 
discovered operatic light, belonged there and to no 
one else. Oshkosh would not be robbed of what 
is rightfully hers! 

But May Peterson’s triumphs are not of the 
Opera Comique alone, for, proficient and successful 
as she is in French opera, she has won just as 
great praise for concert singing in Europe as well 
as in America. 

As a general rule, operatic singers do not find 
themselves happy in the severe simplicity of the 
concert stage, with the necessary repression of 
all tendency to employ gestures and movements that 
have become almost second nature through close as- 
sociation with the operatic stage. Then, too, concert sing- 


- ing demands a vocal delivery that is at all times tasteful 


and refined, and an innate sense of the subtle essentials of 
song. 

Another of the stumbling blocks placed in the path of 
ambitious opera singers who aspire to the concert stage is 
the matter of enunciation. A faulty enunciation is far 
more evident and distressing in concert than in opera, 
where everything is sacrificed to tone and emotional effect. 
In this respect Miss Peterson is particularly fortunate, for 
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she is known as a singer with a voice of resonant purity 
and delicacy, and a remarkably clear and exact enuncia- 
tion. 

Last of all, there is the matter of personal appearance, 
which is by no means small. On the operatic stage a singer 
is clothed, wigged and “made up” in the heroic robes of a 
romantically conceived character. There are picturesque 
settings and all the illusion afforded by the arts of the stage 
manager and the master electrician. On the concert stage 
there are none of these. The singer stands out in bold and 
unadorned relief against a bare background, and without 
artificial assistance must hurl her personality as well as her 
art across to her hearers. 

Aside from the veritable sensation Miss Peterson created 
at her recent New York debut, no greater proof of the 
young artist’s remarkable requisite for concert work is 
needed than the fact that she appeared as one of the solo- 
ists with the Société Philharmonique de Paris, which for 
years has been giving the highest classical concerts in 
Europe. It is very rare indeed that an American artist is 
engaged to sing at these concerts, and still more rare that 
such an artist should be honored by a reengagement for 
the following season—a distinction that fell to Miss Peter- 
son. Among the celebrated artists who appeared at these 
concerts during the same season as Miss Peterson are 
Ysaye, Pugno, Debussy, Richard Strauss, Franz Steiner, 
Casals and Thibaud. 

The following brief extract from one of the Paris pa- 
pers appeared the day after Miss Peterson sang at this con- 
cert: “Last Tuesday the Société Philharmonique de Paris 
allowed us to hear, at the Salle Gaveau, a singer of the 
rarest talent—May Peterson, with a pure and limpid voice, 
who held the public under her charm from her first song 
right until her last. Her program, admirably composed, was 
exceedingly varied, so well that Miss Peterson demonstrated 
her faultless style in the interpretation of the classics as 
well as a real, moving and dramatic sentiment in her ren- 
dering of the romantics.” During that summer she sang 
at several of the concerts in the Ostend Casino, where 
again she was one of the very few American artists to be 
heard in the fashionable watering place. The following 
excerpt from Le Carillon, of Ostend, September 9, 1913, 
reads enthusiastically: (Translation) “May Peterson can 
give the hand to certain celebrities who have been heard 
here this summer and can march well ahead of the entire 
number.” 

Besides these concerts, Miss Peterson sang prima donna 
roles the same summer at Deauville and Biarritz, and was 
singing a series of concerts at the Tivoli Theatre in Copen- 
hagen when the war broke out. 

A few comments from the Paris press following her 
debut at the Opera Comique read: “Miss Peterson’s tre- 
mendous success was endorsed and consecrated by the 
Parisian public. She possesses a voice remarkable for its 
purity of tone, and handles it as a consummate artist.”— 
Le Temps, Paris. 

“The success of Miss Peterson, the American singer, who 
made her first appearance in Paris last night at the Opera 
Comique, was so notable that it attracted the attention not 
only of the professional musicians, but also of the public 
at large. The house was packed; several hundred persons 
were refused admission. From the start, Miss Peterson 
conquered the sympathy of her audience. Her voice is 
pure, subtle and caressing, of wide range, equally perfect 
in every register from the lowest to high E. She vocalizes 
admirably. Miss Peterson was enthusiastically applauded 
and had to repeat the ‘Bell Song’ in the second act and 
respond to many curtain calls at the end of each act. Ina 
word, she had a brilliant success.”—Le Figaro. 

The combination thus shown in May Peterson’s career 
is very rare—a highly successful and brilliant opera singer 
who has as well a remarkable requisite for concert work, 
thus proving her a singer who is admirably grounded and 
finished in every phase of vocal art. 





Zoellner Quartet Demand Increases. 


On October 28, the Zoellner String Quartet played its 
third annual recital at the University of South Dakota. 
The program consisted of sonata for quartet (Fasch), 
Variations on “Death and the Maiden,” from quartet in D 
minor (Schubert), quartet from op. 2 (Gliére), “Rain 
Song” (Sinigaglia), and scherzo from quartet, op. 2 (Mali- 
chevsky). According to a music lover present, “the en- 
semble of this quartet, delightful as it has been in pre- 
vious years, seems to have become more finished and de- 
licate, aligning them in the class with the greatest quar- 
tets.” This same music lover further states, “Their con- 
cert was a most delectable affair, and we hope to hear 
them annually as long as their visits are possible.” 

Due to a widespread demand for the Zoellner Quartet, 
the entire tour of this organization has had to be rear- 
ranged. At present, the itinerary is as follows: November 
to January 15 wili be devoted to the East; January and 
February will find them filling dates in the Middle West 
and South. At the completion of this part of the tournée, 
the Zoellners will go to the Pacific Coast where they will 
be ‘during March, L. E. Behymer having charge of the 


tour in California. April and May will find the quartet 
again in the Middle West and East. It will require in- 
cessant traveling on the part of this organization to fill 
all its engagements, but owing to two previous trans-con- 
tinental tours, the Zoellners are now accustomed to the 
worry of making trains and concerts on schedule time. 

In addition to the many appearances before the promi- 
nent clubs and universities throughout the country, this re- 
nowned family of artists will give public recitals in the 
foilowing cities: December 9, Steinert Hall, Boston; 
January 10, Aeolian Hall, New York; January 16, the 
Blackstone Theatre, Chicago. : 


BOSTON SYMPHONISTS IN NEW YORK. 


Visiting Orchestra Plays Effectively in a Program Not Too 
Brilliant—Percussion Mars Usual Mechanical Perfection. 








There is a German word, “langweilig,” which, literally 
translated, means “long-whiley.” The usual translation is 
“boresome,” but perhaps that is going a bit too far. Any 
way that is what one justifiably might call the program 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the first con- 
cert in its New York series for 1915-15, at Carnegie Hall 
last Thursday evening. First came Brahms’ fourth sym- 
phony, that monument to excellence of musical workman- 
ship and lack of wealth in musical ideas. Then followed 
Schumann’s “Manfred” overture, one of the master’s weak- 
est works in a branch of composition which was not his 
strongest side, namely, works of the orchestra. Finally 
we heard Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration,” the one 
bright spot on the program, and the overture, Dvorak’s 
“Husitska,” also far from one of the most interesting cre- 
ations of its composer. Dr. Muck conducted with his 
usual precision, exactness, and dignity. Even the great 
climax of the Strauss number affected one more as dynam- 
ics than emotion. 

There is nothing new to be said about the playing of the 
orchestra. Mechanically it is as efficient as ever, espe- 
cially in the strings and woodwind. The tympani were 
unusually loud throughout the concert and it seemed as 
if Dr. Muck gave freer rein to the trombones than he was 
formerly accustomed to. The clarity and beauty of tone 
produced by this body of musicians still keeps the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on a high plane. At the Saturday 
afternoon concert, November 6, the orchestra performed 
a number of works which were important in an inverse 
ratio to the amount of space they required on the pro- 
gram. Beethoven’s seventh symphony, requiring three 
words, was of course the one particular work which 
dwarfed into insignificance everything else performed at 
the concert. Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” was 
next in merit. It antedates all other composer’s sym- 
phonic poems—for Liszt was.the inventor of this form. 
Yet it holds its own with the best of the new works of 
this kind and it has outlived many a younger work in- 
tended to compete with it. _Loeffler’s dramatic poem, "La 
Mort de Tintagiles,” after the drama by Maeterlinck, has 
undue length. If the composition could be condensed, or 
if it maintained the freshness of the first dozen pages, it 
would gain immensely. 

Ravel’s five infantile pieces, so called, and rightly so 
called, served to while away a few minutes and afford a 
temporary relaxation between the better works of Hercu- 
lean Beethoven and athletic Liszt. They are called “Pa- 
vane of the Sleeping Beauty,” “Hop o’ My Thumb,” “Lai- 
deronnette, Empress of the Pagodes,” “The Conversations 
of Beauty and the Beast,” “The Fairy Garden.” The com- 
poser showed great skill in selecting the discords usually 
discarded by the great masters. His production, in fact, 
has more flavor than meat, though much of the sauce is 
piquant, aromatic, and bitter-sweet. Dr. Muck’s reading 
of the symphony was more military and precise than senti- 
mental. No doubt Beethoven suffers most when he is 
overloaded with sentiment. Few orchestras, too, can take 
the finale at such a pace and yet preserve the clearness the 
Boston players maintained. 

Boston ORCHESTRA IN BROOKLYN. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave the first of a se- 
ries of five philharmonic concerts on Friday evening, No- 
vember 5, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Mme Melba 
was the assisting artist. The program consisted of Bee- 
thoven’s eighth symphony, Handel’s aria from “L’Allegro, 
il Penseroso, et il Moderato,” Loeffler’s “La Mort de Tinta- 
giles,” Mozart's “Porgi Amor” and “Voi Che Sapete,” and 
Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” Mme. Melba was the soloist. 

A large audience was present and expressed warm appre- 
ciation. Mme. Melba’s art is too well known to need elu- 
cidation at this time. She scored a striking success. 





John Rebarer to Tour South. 


John Rebarer, concert pianist, and Gertrude Rennyson, 
soprano, will leave New York, November 12, for a short 
concert tour, appearing in Virginia, Red Springs and 
Hartsville, S. C.; Valdosta, Ga., and Little Rock, Ark. On 
their return trip they will fill some dates in Pennsylvania. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SOON TO HEAR 
ITS REORGANIZED ORCHESTRA. 


Symphonic Body’s Membership Practically Completed—Exposition to Close—Quintet 
Club Program—Notes of Interest In and Out of Town. 


San Francisco, Cal., October 31, 1915. 

The personnel of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, Alfred Hertz, conductor, to date is as follows: 

First violins—Louis Persinger, concertmaster; Herman 
Martonne, assistant concertmaster; Ralph Wetmore, R. 
Sieger, G. Severi, S. Polak, E. Lichtenstein, R. Kafka, R. 
Ruiz, M. Lawrence, M. B. Amsterdam, N. Weiss, F. Adel- 
man, A. Stechele., 

Second violins—Adolph Rosenbecker, leader and assist- 
ant conductor; G. Saldierna, sub-leader; E. P. Allen, W. 
Manchester, H. H. Vanderhoof, B. Purt, H. Hoffman, R. 
L. Hidden, G. W. Callinan, J. L. Schaefer, Hans Helget, T. 
Jensen, 

Violas—Clarence Evans, leader; M. Adler, P. Whiteman, 
G. P. Chatterley, A. Stephan, Arthur Lewis, R. Kolb, H. 
Wallace. 

Violoncellos—Horace Britt, leader; Arthur Weiss, sub- 
leader; W. Villalpando, E. B. Hibbard, Herbert Riley, A. 
Nielsen, R. Callies, M. S. Amsterdam. 

Contra-basses—John Lahann, principal; O. Geoffrion, S. 
Greene, J. Medgyesi, H. Seiger, W. Bell, E. Arriola, B. 
Spiller, 

Harp—Kajetan Attl. 

Flutes—B. Emilio Puyans, first flute; W. Oesterreicher, 
orchestral manager; L. Newbauer. 

Clarinets—H. B. Randall, J. Kunzelman. 

Bass Clarinet—Jean Shanis. 

Bassoons—E, L. Kubitschek, S. Meerloo. 

French horns—Walter Hornig, Paul Roth, F. E. Huske, 
R. Rocco. 

Trumpets—D. C. Rosebrook; Otto Kegel, librarian and 

M. Edwards. 

Trombones—H. F. Beitel, O. E. Clarke, F, N. Bassett. 

luba—J. Crozier. 

Tympani—George Wagner. 

Drums—George Huntington, E. Nolting, R. Wagner. 

An oboe player is to be imported and the English horn 
player and two more first violinists are to be selected. 

The season will begin December 17 and close March 31, 
with concerts Sunday afternoons and Friday afternoons. 


Exposition DRAWING TO A CLOSE, 


Only four more symphony concerts are to be given by 
the Exposition Orchestra in Festival Hall at the Exposition 
grounds on Sunday afternoons. The Exposition Orches- 
tra soon will be disbanded. Many of the performers will 
play in the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under the 
baton of Alfred Hertz, and the San Francisco Orchestra 
will be assured of permanency under the crucial test of 
continued excellence, which the engagement of Mr. Hertz 
has made certain, 


EXposITION SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 


The Expasition Symphony Orchestra concert this after- 
noon included Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” symphony; Dvor- 
ak’s scherzo capriccio in D flat major; David Popper’s 
“Requiem,” for three cellos, played by Horace Britt, Victor 
de Gomez and Silvio Lavatelli, as the orchestral offerings. 
Harold Parish Williams, baritone, was the soloist. He 
sang the aria “Die Possente,” from “Faust”; “Virgilia,” by 
Edith Haines-Kuester, a musical setting of Edwin Mark- 
ham’s poem, and “An Old English Love Song,” by Francis 
Allitsen, and Grant Schaeffer’s “The Wind Speaks,” with 
Mrs. Kuester at the piano. 


CoMPOSERS SUBMIT THEIR WorKS. 


A baker’s dozen of California composers have submitted 
their compositions to be performed at the “San Francisco 
Composers’ Day” performance at Festival Hall, Exposition 
grounds. The committee to judge concerning the merits 
of the works consists of Paul Steindorff, Herman Perlet 
and John C. Manning. The works will be given to the 
public, November 14, with the aid of the Exposition Or- 
chestra. 


SAN FRANCISCO QuINTET CLUB OPENS SEASON. 


The opening of the San Francisco Quintet Club season, 
under the management of Will L. Greenbaum, at the St. 
Francis Hotel, last Thursday evening, October 28, was a 
very pleasant affair in every way. The audience was quite 
large and was distinctly musical. Society was largely 
represented. Practically two-thirds of the leading musi- 
cians of the city were there. The quintet, consisting of 
Louis W. Ford, first violin; Emile Rosetti, second violin ; 
Elias M. Hecht, flute; Clarence B. Evans, viola, and Victor 
de Gomez, cellist, performed with fine balance, keen appre- 
ciation of musical beauties, splendid insight into the differ- 
ing characteristics of the composers represented on the 


program, and their work gave brilliant promise for cham- 
ber music on their succeeding dates. Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach was at the piano when her quintet, op. 67, was per- 
formed. This is a work of strong contrasts; clear and di- 
rect in its musical message; impressive, melodious, bear- 
ing many evidences of originality and embodying strength 
throughout. Mrs. Beach’s quintet was excellently per- 
formed and her work at the piano was superb. The audi- 
ence gave her a real ovation, recalling her repeatedly, and 
covering the stage with flowers. At the close of the per- 
formance musical San Francisco, numerously represented 
by composers, pedagogues, performers and conductors, 
pressed forward to meet Mrs. Beach personally. I noticed 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz, Clarence Eddy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Britt, Mr. and Mrs. Persinger and scores of others in the 
line passing back of the stage, where Mrs. Beach greeted 
one and all with characteristic graciousness. 


Notes, 


A very creditable song recital by the pupils of Mrs. A. 
F, Bredge was given at the St. Francis Hotel on Friday 
evening, October 29, with Mrs. S. H. Beckett at the piano. 
The singers were Jessie Clyde, Ruth Sullivan, Elizabeth 
Cunningham, Maude Goodwin, Helen Jonas, Leah Beckett, 
May Jones, Adele Jasper, Juliet Figel and Ruth Sullivan. 
The large auditorium was completely filled by an appre- 
ciative audience. 

Allan Bier, who has been studying for some years in 
Europe with Lhevinne and De Pachmann, appeared with 
success on Wednesday afternoon, October 27, at the St. 
Francis Hotel, in concert, with Horace Britt, cellist; Har- 
old Parish Williams, baritone, and Catherine Golcher, so- 
prano. The Chevillard sonata for cello and piano was 
beautifully played by Messrs. Britt and Bier, and the art- 
ists played also a group that included Faure’s “Sicilienne,” 
Saint-Saéns’ “Romance,” and Popper’s “Arlequin,” all of 
which were done finely. Miss Golcher sang an aria from 
“Marriage of Figaro,” and songs by Rachmaninoff and 
Brahms; Mr. Williams was heard in compositions from 
Wolf, Schubert and Strauss, Constance Escourt and Wal- 
ter Wenzel were the accompanists. 

At a recital of the pupils of Hermann Genss, October 
25, the following performed very creditably: Eva Vore, 
Rosalie Groach, William Vawter, Dorothy Wicks, Helen 
Hall, Mrs. E. V. Smith, Myrtle Wood and Hazel Wood. 

Tina Lerner’s appearances in this vicinity are dated as 
follows: November 21 at Festival Hall, with the Expo- 
sition Orchestra; November 26 at Scottish Rite Hall, and 
November 28, when she will play the Liszt “Concerto 
Pathetique” for two pianos, with Vladimir Shavitch, under 
the management of Will L. Greenbaum. 

A concert, “half hour of music,” was given at the Greek 
Theatre, University of California, this afternoon, by blind 
students of the California School for the Deaf and Blind 
at Berkeley. 

The American Guild of Organists, as announced by John 
Harraden Pratt, has awarded the fellowship degree to 
Harvey Loy, after an examination; the money prize pro- 
vided by the Wiley B. Allen Company has been given to 
Ruth A. Pepper, of Sacramento, candidate for the associa- 
tion degree. Davin H. WALKER. 





Ernest Hutcheson Arranging Aeolian Hall Program. 


Ernest Hutcheson, the pianist, is noted among his fellow 
artists for the extensiveness of his repertoire, it being 
common knowledge that he has at his fingers’ ends, so to 
speak, twenty-five concertos and 700 recital numbers. Mr. 
Hutcheson, who was particularly successful in his recitals 
last season, is at present arranging a unique program 
which he will present at a concert in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Saturday afternoon, December 4. Assisted by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting, Mr. Hutcheson will play three concertos. A simi- 
lar program was given by Mr. Hutcheson in Germany, 
where he spent several years prior to his return to Amer- 
ica last year. 





Richard Keys Biggs’ Brooklyn Bookings. 


Richard Keys Biggs, the young concert organist, has 
been engaged by the Department of Education of the City 
of New York, and the American Guild of Organists, to 
appear in four organ recitals at the Boys’ High School, 


Brooklyn, November 21, November 28, December 5, and 


December 12. 
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DENVER NOTES. 


Denver, Colo., November 4, 1915. 

Nelson Sprackling, organist at the First Congregational 
Church, has returned from New York City, where he had 
the pleasure to have been called to dedicate the new organ 
recently installed in the Wanamaker store. Two weeks at 
Wanamaker’s, with two programs daily, developed an ap- 
preciation of Sprackling’s mastery of his art that brought 
him several attractive offers of organ positions, all of 
which he declined, prefering to return to Denver and re- 
sume his work here, both with the church and at the Paris 
theatre, to the delight of his many Denver admirers. 

The first concert of a series of six was given by the 
Denver Philharmonic Orchestra, with Fritz Kreisler, solo- 
ist. The house was a crowded one, as might have been 
expected. Horace Tureman, the earnest and capable leader, 
is to be complimented upon his ability and for the inter- 
esting program rendered. Music lovers are looking for- 
ward to the next concert with keen anticipation. 

Prof, Lindsay B. Longacre, of the Iliff School of The- 
ology, gave a most interesting lecture on Wagner’s “Die 
Meistersinger” at the Press Club. While Professor Long- 
acre professes to be a theologian only, and to be but an 
amateur in the musical world, though a student of music 
for many years, his lecture would indicate a serious and 
scholarly study of music. Many expressions of apprecia- 
tion were made by members of the Press Club, and a most 
keen regret was felt by all that a longer time could not 
be given on the program both to the subject and to the 
lecturer. 

Christine Miller, en route to the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, where she is to appear on Edison Day, gave a pri- 
vate recital at the Broadway Theatre to a very attentive 





bers of the profession, and these recognized leaders were 
pleased to expressed themselves as being deeply interested 
believers in the future of the art of Denver. 

Mr. Liebling delivered his lecture, “Beethoven and Other 
Plagiarists” to a select and appreciative audience at the 
Brown Palace, under the auspices of the Tuesday Musical 
Club. 

The Ladies Choral Club is making noticeable progress 
both in work and new members. 

Report comes from San Francisco that Innes and his 
Denver Municipal Band are making a splendid record for 
themselves. Acnes CLARK GLAISTER. 


Buffalo Admires Werrenrath’s Vocal Art. 





Reinald Werrenrath, while on tour with Geraldine Far- 
rar during the past few weeks, has scored very decidedly 
with his audiences at every concert. Following the one at 
Buffalo, October 26, the Buffalo papers referred to his 
work as follows: 

Equally pleasurable was the work of that very capable artist, 
Reinald Werrenrath, who, though heard here many times before, 
is always assured of a cordial welcome. The years are adding a 
very perceptible growth to voice and art and the sincerity of the 
singer impresses deeply. Not only through the appealing quality 
of his tone, but by a clearness of enunciation and excellent breath 
control is he enabled to impart his message of song. Limited space 
will not permit mention of many numbers, but “Vision Fugitive,” 
by Massenet, and “After,” by Edward Elgar, deserve special men- 
tion. Mr. Werrenrath was recalied many times and graciously re- 
sponded with extra numbers.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News, Oc- 
tober 27, 1915. 





The assisting artists, Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Ada 
Sassoli, harpist, won their full share of appreciation. Mr. Wer- 
renrath is a singer of splendid equipment, imposing presence and 





Photo by R. W. Johnston Studios, Pittsburgh. 


A CELEBRATED SEXTET. 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Geraldine Farrar, ogeenes Ada Sassoli, harpist, form an interested audience at Pittsburgh, while 


from their places on the wall (left to right) 


hristine Miller, contralto, and Maud Powell, violinist, quietly gaze at them, 


and Jan Kubelik, violinist, shyly peeks at them from behind the palms. 


audience. Her demonstrations in tone comparison proved 
very interesting. Miss Miller was several times called upon 
to respond to warm applause, and each time did so with 
characteristic graciousness, which was so marked through- 
out the program, 

Clarence Albert Tufts, organist of the Isis Theatre, gave 
a delightful program in the Wolcott School. He played 
to a large audience, which would indicate his growing 
popularity, 

Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of the Musica. 
Courter, and Rene Devries, general representative, recently 
made a visit to Denver and to Denver musicians. The in- 
terest and encouragement evinced by these gentlemen in 
and for the musicians of Denver, and for the future of 
musical affairs here were very much appreciated, and it 
will be seen that the art and profession of music were 
greatly benefited by their including the Queen City in their 
itinerary. Two days were spent by them in meeting mem- 


manly delivery, aad displays in his choice of songs the intelligence 
of the discriminating artist. His aria, “Vision Fugitive,” from 
Herodiade,” by Massenet, was magnificent. He was warmly re- 
ceived. . . . Songs in English were given with such 
an artistic encompassing of their demands that he was recalled for 
extra numbers, singing among others “Danny Deever” with tre- 
mendously dramatic style.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier, October 27, 
1915. 

Mr. Werrenrath proved himself the finished and versatile singer 
he is reputed to be. Especially was his presentation of two noble 
songs by Hugo Wolf a thing of delight and musical refreshment, 
earning him the gratitude of all honest people.—Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening Times, October 27, 1915. 





Reinald Werrenrath has developed year after year since his 
plunge into the musical vortex, until he has become a great and 
convincing artist. He proved himself in all an artist able 
to convey to his hearers the moods of the most widely differing 
compositions, and one having admirable mastery of his vocal powers. 
No detail is neglected that can enhance the effect of his delivery, 
and his songs are highly polished presentations of musical gems. 
Where so much was artistic, it is difficult to particularize. 

Mr. Werrenrath showed his versatility, especially by his gripping 
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singing of “Danny Deever,” and the exquisite repose and simplicity 
of the beautiful little song which followed. He is altogether a de- 
lightful artist.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Express, October 27, 1915. 





Reinald Werrenrath is an artist of refinement, and his rich, pure 
baritone rang clear and true last evening. He has made great strides 
in art and he must be ranked now with the leaders on the concert 
stage. ‘“‘Vision Fugitive,” from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” a group of 
German songs by Wolf and Brahms and English songs by Elgar, 
Frank La Forge, Deems Taylor and F. Morris Class were sung by 
Mr. Werrenrath with inspirational qualities in conception and in 
gratiating warmth. 
upon to sing several extra numbers.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Commercial, 
October 27, 1915. 


He was given a hearty reception and called 





Keyes Toronto Success. 


Margaret Keyes, the contralto, appeared in a concert in 
Toronto, Canada, recently. 
ago with the Caruso company kept her fresh in the mem- 
ory of Canadians, so that the greeting and rousing recep- 
tion she received on her last appearance was doubly grati- 
fying. The words “her triumph,” “enthusiastic applause,’ 
“glorious voice,” etc., appear in the following brief press 
excerpts: 


Her singing there some years 


Margaret Keyes, the eminent contralto, who is a favorite in To- 
ronto, appeared at Massey Hall on Saturday evening, and once 
more won the high appreciation of a large audience. In the charm 
ing song, ““Where’er She Goes,” Miss Keyes proved herself an artist 
of the first rank. Her other numbers also were most satisfying 
Toronto News. 





Margaret Keyes, the celebrated contralto, sang on Saturday night 


Every one was glad to hear her again. She was in glorious voice 
The great aria from “Orpheus,” the gavotte, “Mignon”; “‘O Notte 
Dea del Mistero,” and the “Agnus Dei,” served to reveal the warm, 
luscious beauty of her voice and every appearance brought her an 


ovation.—Toronto World. 


Margaret Keyes was the stellar attraction at the second concert 
of the Canadian Music Festival in Massey Hall on Saturday 
evening, which was attended by a large audience. . . . It is 
now some seven years since Miss Keyes first appeared in Toronto, 
and those who heard her on that occasion in company with the in 
comparable Caruso will remember the spontaneous nature of her 
triumph and the deep impression which she made upon the musical 
heart of this city. That position of favor she has strengthened as 
the result of several subsequent appearances at Massey Hall, and 
naturally the welcome which she received on Saturday was warm 
and sincere. She still carries with her to the concert stage 
that modesty and captivating simplicity of manner which seems to 
enhance the beauty and effect of her rich contralto voice. And Miss 
Keyes was never more effective than in her singing Saturday night. 
Her art was never revealed to better advantage than in the render- 
ing in her second group of songs of Bayly’s simple old ballad, 
“Long, Long Ago.” The beautiful fullness and exquisite quality of 
her voice are just as appealing as ever, and her tones seemed even 
to have improved in point of perfect evenness and finish. 7 
She was obliged to respond with additional numbers to the very 
enthusiastic applause which greeted her two sets of songs. Her 
final encore selection, given by request, was the familiar and radiant 
descriptive composition, “Spring Is Here,” which she rendered with 
delightful buoyancy and finish.—Toronto Globe. 





Wolle Organ Recitals. 





On Sunday, November 7, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, concert or- 
ganist, gave a recital on the four manual instrument in 
Elmwood Music Hall, Buffalo, and en the following 
Wednesday, November 10, at the inaugural recital of the 
new four manual instrument at St. Paul’s Church, Syra- 
cuse, under the auspices of the Central New York Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists. 

Dr. Wolle has just accepted an engagement for an organ 
recital in the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C., 
to be given during the early part of December. 
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MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“Otello,’’ November 1. 
The second week of the Boston Opera-Pavlowa season 
egan with a repetition of Verdi’s “Otello.” There was 
, change in the cast except in the role of Cassio. Al- 
sught the same name—Ernesto Giaccone—appeared on 
e program as singer of the role, there was quite another 
ind better person in it Monday evening than the previous 
ek; though, as we do not know Mr. Giaccone per- 
onally, we cannot tell whether he sang better than him- 
self or whether somebody else sung better than he did. 
Villani was thoroughly satisfactory as Desdemona. 
enatello seemed a bit hoarse in the first two acts, but was 
excellent in the latter part of the opera. The real feature 
the evening was Bakianoff’s splendid Iago, a represen- 
tation even finer than his first appearance in the role. 
Moranzoni conducted well. The orchestra and chorus 
showed improvement over the opening week. 
“Madam Butterfly,’ November 2. 
There was the biggest audience of the engagement up 
. date on election night to greet the little Japanese prima 
lonna, Tamaki Miura, in the third performance of 
Madame Butterfly.” She again repeated and emphasized 
fine impression which she had made the previous week. 
**Tosca,’’ November 3. : 
This was a gala occasion, marking the reappearance of 
Olive Fremstad in opera in New York after an absence 
covering all last season. It was evident that the prima 
lonna has many admiring friends here. The theatre was 
illed nearly to the last seat, and there were many standees. 
Mme. Fremstad was very heartily applauded on her first 
ippearance and at the end of each act. The cast included: 


Floria Tosca, Olive Fremstad (specially engaged for this 
performance); Cavaradossi, Giovanni Zenatello; Scarpia, 
George Baklanoff; Angelotti, Alfred Kaufman; Sacristan, 
Paolo Ananian; Spoletta, Romeo Boscacci; Sciarrone, 
Giorgio Puliti; Agide Jacchia, conductor. 

Mme. Fremstad’s Tosca is not new to New York. In 
whatever she undertakes Mme. Fremstad is so thorough 


in artist that one can only join heartily in the praise 
eaped upon her by the audience on this occasion. Her 
haracterization moves steadily through the opera to the 
climax in the scene of the shooting of Cavaradossi. 
Zenatello was the hero of the opera. Vocally somewhat 
old in the first act, he impoved steadily and his singing 
of the “Vittoria” of the second act and the latter aria in 
he closing act were of the very first quality; dramatically 


he was quite equal to the demands of the role. 
Baklanoff presented a very quiet Scarpia, one happily 
free from the rant and tear which too many baritones at- 
ach to this role. Mr. Baklanoff’s Scarpia was a gentle- 
nan, and Baron Scarpia, as a member of the old Roman 
nobility, was certainly that before anything else. Bakla- 
ff made a most impressive figure, sang excellently, as 
always, and presented one of the most intelligent and con- 
sistent figures of the villain ever seen upon a New York 


stage 


Ananian, as the sacristan, deserves a line all to himself, 
aking a real flesh and blood person out of a small char- 
cter who generally flits by almost without being seen. 


The other small parts were also excellently done. 
\gide Jacchia conducted, on the whole very well, thougn 
a tendency to drag many of the tempi, unusual in a 
ductor generally so energetic. The stage management, 
which presumably credit goes to Ryzard Ordinsky, 
; intelligent throughout. The movements and by-play, 
specially of the minor characters, were particularly well 
leveloped. All in all it was a very good performance and 
one that could have left no doubt in the mind of Mme. 
Fremstad as to how warmly she is intrenched in the hearts 

of her New York admirers. 


\fter the opera Pavlowa, Volinine and part of the 
Ballet Russe danced an Egyptian ballet by Luigini, its 
first performance in America. The music was catchy 
without being extraordinary in any way and the dancing 

d posing of Pavlowa and her company, in striking cos- 


and with an artistically painted stage decoration, 
were beautifully done. 


““Carmen,’’ November 4. 


A repetition of “Carmen” was given with Maria Gay 
again in the title role, Riccardo Martin as Don José and 
May Scheider as Micaela. Miss Scheider makes a charm- 


ing appearance and her singing was a decided improve- 
ment over that of the previous occupant of the role. Belle 
Gottschalk’s attractive voice and capital singing once again 
made a much more important figure of Frasquita than is 
generally the case in a Carmen performance. Moranzoni 


conducted 


“L’Amore dei Tre Re,’’ November 5. 
Repetition of Montemezzi’s work with the same excel- 


lent cast previously heard, Mme. Villani, Messrs. Baklan- 
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off, Mardones, and Ferrari-Fontana, Moranzoni con- 
ducted. 
“Pagliacci,’"” November 6 (Matinee). 

The cast was as follows: Nedda, Maggie Teyte; Canio, 
Giovanni Zenatello; Tonio, George Baklanoff; Beppo, 
Romeo Boscacci; Silvio, Giorgio Puliti; conductor, Ro- 
berto Moranzoni. 

It was Maggie Teyte’s first appearance with the present 
company and if memory is correct, her American debut in 
this role. Nature has placed it in her power to be a typi- 
cal and charming Nedda in appearance. She sang finely, 
her voice seeming to have gained in strength and dramatic 
power since her last appearance in this country and her 
acting was quite adequate. 

Zenatello was a splendid Canio. One could only see 
him and listen to him with astonishment. The hard work 
of six or seven important roles sung in the ,preceding 
eleven days had left absolutely no mark on his voice which 
is as fresh and powerful as ever. 

Baklanoff presented a most original and thoroughly sat- 
isfying Tonio. He came before the curtain for the pro- 
logue in a black cocked hat, long black cape and with a 
black mask on, and his makeup as Tonio with the extraor- 
dinary orange colored wig, and the big checked suit, was most 
remarkable and effective. Vocally he was at his best, and 
though, as is customary with him, he pitched the character 
in a lower key histrionically than most of his predeces- 
sors in the role seen here, his impersonation of it was en- 
tirely convincing. 

Moranzoni conducted very cleverly, saving one or two 
ticklish situations, caused by lack of rehearsals, which 
might have thrown a less competent conductor out of 
stride. The chorus was excellent and the orchestra very 
good. 

After the opera came Delibes’ delightful ballet, “Cop- 
peiia.” Mlle. Pavlowa, fine as she is in all branches of 
dancing, especially shines in the particular school demanded 
in such a ballet as “Coppelia.” She was at her very best 
and was splendidly supported by Alexander Volinine and 
the entire company. This was perhaps the most thorough- 
ly satisfactory of all the offerings which the ballet had 
presented in the two weeks of the engagement. 

“Madam Butterfly,’’ November 6. 

The fourth presentation of “Butterfly” had no change 
in the cast. Tamaki Miura, the little Japanese soprano, 
presented the title character and gave the same remark- 
able and unique characterization as in previous perform- 
ances. At the end the audience called the whole company 
out time after time and finally Mme. Miura appeared sev- 
eral times alone to receive the cheers and plaudits of the 
whole house. Riccardo Martin was Pinkerton. Thomas 
Chalmer’s Sharpless was the ideal of what an American 
consul should be both in appearance and as an artist. 
Jacchia conducted. 

After the opera came the final performance of “Snow- 
flakes” with Tchaikowsky’s lovely music. Like Mme. 
Miura in the opera, Pavlowa at the end of the ballet was 
the recipient of a splendid ovation from the audience. 

At both afternoon and evening performances there was 
an audience which filled the great house almost to the last 
seat. Rabinoff’s season went out in a real blaze of glory. 





Why Portland Should Help Its Orchestra. 


{From the Portland Oregonian, October 17, 1915.] 

The season of the Portland Symphony Orchestra will 
open next Sunday with the first of the regular series 
of winter concerts. The great musical success of past 
years gives abundant guaranty of efficient and delightful 
offerings by the capable organization which has under- 
taken to put Portland on the musical map. 

No one who has heard the orchestra in the past can fail 
to be pleasantly expectant of the future. The programs 
which have bcvn arranged and in part announced disclose 
that the high standards of former years are to be main- 
tained and even exceeded. For the Portland Symphony 
organization is much more than a body of musicians play- 
ing for the public ear the scores set before them. It is a 
devoted and enthusiastic body of educated instrumental- 
ists, who are striving to get for themselves the best out of 
real music, and to give out to the public the same best, all 
for cultural and educative purposes. It is not a mercenary 
or commercial organization. It is the musical spirit and 
musical body of Portland represented by artists who are 
anxious to serve in the finest way a succession of musical 
feasts in which all may partake and benefit. 

The orchestra has never been a financial success. No 
such organization is, anywhere. But it is a triumph of co- 
operative effort, doing a real public service, and it deserves 
the hearty support of every citizen who thinks that there is 
something worth living for besides purely material things. 








It would be a bad thing all around to have the orchestra 
succumb. The very thought is intolerable. Other cities 
contrive to give adequate support to symphony orchestras ; 
and Portland, out of a pure sense of civic pride, must do 
the same. 








FOUR EVENINGS OF ORGAN MUSIC. 


Guilmant Organ School Director Institutes Recitals by Dis- 
tinguished Performers. 


Dr. William C. Carl will give four evenings of organ 
music in the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street, New York, Mondays, November 15, 22, 29 
and December 6, at 8:15, assisted by distinguished soloists. 

At the first recital, November 15, Dr. Carl will repeat 
the program played by him at the San Diego Exposition 
during his recent Western tour, assisted by Andrea Sarto, 
baritone, who will sing “Halleluja,” by Ferdinand Hum- 
mel, and “Song of the Seeker,” from “The Veil,” by 
Cowen. Several novelties for the organ will be produced 
during the series, which includes a “Parsifal” concert and 
a production of Handel’s oratorio of “Samson” by the 
full choir of the “Old First” under Dr. Carl’s direction, 
with Margaret Harrison, soprano; Claire Spencer, con- 
tralto; Bechtel Alcock, tenor, and Henry G. Miller, basso, 
from La Scala, Milan, and now soloist at the Old First 
Church. 

For the “Parsifal” concert a chime of bells will be in- 
stalled. The analytical notes will be given by the Rev. Dr. 
Howard Duffield and Wesley Weyman, pianist, will ap- 
pear. The concerts will be free to the public and no 
tickets issued. 

At the second recital, November 22, Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto, is to be the soloist. 








Appreciation of Merle Alcock’s Singing Grows. 


Merle Alcock, contralto, sings today, November 11, at 
Salina, Kan.; at San Antonio, Tex., on November 15, and 
at Galveston, Tex., on November 17. She has been en- 
gaged also as soloist with the New York Symphony So- 
ciety at its concerts in Aeolian Hall, New York, on De- 
cember 17 and December 19. Another appearance with this 
organization will be at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
January 29. In February Mrs. Alcock is to appear with 
the Singers Club of Cleveland, and she will also-be a 
soloist at the three New Jersey festivals, which are to be 
held next spring, one in Paterson, one in Newark and one 
in Jersey City. Among her engagements in Greater New 
York during the season may be mentioned a recital at the 
New York University, January 17, and an appearance in 
Brooklyn in April. 

Mrs, Alcock was a successsful soloist at the recent music 
festival held in Worcester, Mass In commenting upon 
her work, the Boston Globe said: “Mrs. Alcock has a deep 
musical feeling and a glorious voice.” The Boston Post 
declared: “A delightful experience was supplied by the 
singing of Merle Alcock. The tone was beautiful and full 
in all registers when she sang Verdi’s air, and it is dis- 
tinguished by a warm, noble and womanly quality which 
makes one remember the voice long after the details of the 
concert have faded into the background. She sang, too, 
like a true artist. Throughout her appearance the sim- 
plicity and sincerity and enthusiasm of the singer, felt by 
every one; made her performance one of the most enter- 
taining of the festival.” 





Mme. Claussen Arouses Portland to Enthusiasm. 


Julia Claussen’s recent appearance in Portland, Ore., 
called forth the following glowing testimonial from the 
secretary of the Apollo Club of that city: 


Portland, Ore., October 27, 1915. 





Alma Voedisch, 
1425 Broadway, New York: 

My Dear Miss Voepiscn: To say that Mme. Claussen’s appear- 
ance here in concert last night was a success is stating it very mildly. 
If there were those in the big audi who doubted her ability to 
sustain her reputation as the foremost dramatic contralto of the day, 
conviction came at the conclusion of her first group. 

Enthusiasm reached its height with the “Erlkénig.’”” Her dra- 
matic reading of this masterpiece was well nigh overpowering in its 
intensity. 

Portland audiences have the reputation of being rather cold and 
unresponsive, but the audience of last evening expressed its appre- 
ciation with unmistakable warmth. 

All in all, Mme. Claussen was the most satisfactory artist that 
has appeared in Portland in many years. 

We felt somewhat disappointed in not being able to arrange for 
the return concert next Sunday, but she tells us that she goes from 
here to Arizona and then back to Chicago for November 4. Do you 
plan having her out here again next month? If so, can we book 
her? 

With best wishes, 





Very: sincerely yours, 
Srpnety Laturop, Secretary. 





De Cisneros to Open Chicago Season in “Gioconda.” 


Eleonora de Cisneros will open her Chicago season in 
“Gioconda,” singing the role of Laura. 
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MARYON’S “SPHINX” HEARD IN MONTCLAIR. 


Poem for Baritone and Orchestra Played by New York 
Philharmonic in New Jersey City—Louis Graveure Scores. 





To the enterprise and initiative of Antonia Sawyer must 
be credited the highly enjoyable concert given by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in the Montclair Theatre, 
Montclair, N. J., on Monday evening, November 1. Long 
before Conductor Josef Stransky took up his baton to 
direct his famous orchestra every seat in the house was 
sold and there were many who were grateful even for the 
privilege of standing. Under such conditions it was not 
surprising that enthusiasm was rampant. There was 
enough applause lavished on this concert to furnish half 
a dozen ordinary lukewarm entertainments. On this oc- 
casion, however, the applause was merited. A better per- 
formance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s picturesque, brilliant, and 
delightfully melodious symphonic suite, “Scheherazade,” 
could hardly be desired. Few compositions offer such 
scope for the display of the skill and resources of certain 
members of the orchestra as soloists. That is why this 
unconventional work is so well suited to the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The “Queen Mab” scherzo, by 
Berlioz, and Wagner’s ever popular “Tannhauser” over- 


ture completed the list of the purely instrumental compo- ° 


sitions on the program, 

A new composition by Edward Maryon was heard for 
the first time. The composer is of- English birth, but he 
has long been a resident at Montclair and it was but fitting 
that his new poem, “Sphinx,” for baritone and orchestra, 
should be heard first by his friends and fellow townsmen. 
It is modern in harmony and declamatory in style, very 
exacting for the voice of the soloist and full of well bal- 
anced and carefully chosen orchestral effects. The sombre, 
tragic character of the poem, with its barbaric splendor 
and antique romance, was pictured by the music. Mere 
sensuous beauty of lyric melody had no place in such a 
work, and the composer showed his artistic judgment in 
his preservation of the artistic unity of the whole. He 
was repeatedly called to the platform by the demonstrative 
audience. But all the credit must not be given to Edward 
Maryon. Without the help of an interpreter able to do 
justice to the difficult and impassioned phrases of the vocal 
declamation the work would have reached the musical 
world stillborn. Only an artist of the calibre of Louis 
Graveure could have interpreted such a composition. His 
pure and mellow, yet powerful, baritone voice ranged with 
ease from the low B’s to the high G’s with fine effect. No 


interval was too great or phrase too long to cause him the 
least departure from true intonation or a perfectly musical 
tone. He, too, was roundly applauded for his excellent 
work as soon as the weird tone poem was ended and the 
unresolved discord of the added sixth on C had died into 
silence like an unanswered riddle. 

Louis Graveure had a less strenuous task in interpret- 
ing Massenet’s melodious and grateful “Vision Fugitive.” 





Kate Liddle in New York. 


Kate Liddle is another one of the teachers who were 
compelled by the war to transfer their activities from 
Europe to America. Miss Liddle, who has had a studio 
in Munich for many years past, which has been the center 
of the musical life of the American colony, has met with 
unvarying success with her pupils. Her home is in the 
West, but she has been compelled to remain in New York 
because of the several pupils who formerly worked with 
her in Munich and who are now with her here. 

One of her most promising pupils is Luther D. Mott, 
baritone, who has a very fine voice. Mr. Mott recently gave 
a recital at the Christodora House in New York, and was 
so successful that he was immediately engaged to return 
for another appearance there this week. 


a] 
OBITUARY. 


Henry Philip Kirby. 


Adela Bowne, the soprano, originally of Philadelphia, 
who later studied:in Italy, becoming a member of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, sustains a deep loss in the death 
of her husband, Henry Philip Kirby, the noted architect, 
who died November 6. They met abroad, Mr. Kirby hav- 
ing a unique studio on the Island of Capri, were married 
in London, November 21, 1913, and have since then lived 
abroad, in New York, and in the Kirby home in South 
Orange, N. J. Recent letters from Mme. Bowne-Kirby 
related the illness of her husband, but did not suggest the 
fatal outcome. He was the architect of many of the big 
public and private buildings of New York, among them 
being the New York Stock Exchange, the American Bank 
Note Building, the Doubleday-Page Company building, and 
the private houses of the Vanderbilts, Fifty-seventh street 
and Fifth avenue, and of the Carroll family, Fifty-seventh 

street. 














NOTED SOLOISTS BOOKED FOR 
DAYTON’S SIXTH MUSIC COURSE. 


Civic Music League Also to Present Artists of Renown. 





Dayton, Ohio, November 6, 1915. 

Dayton’s (Ohio) sixth symphony season, under the di- 
rection of A. F. Thiele, promises unusual and attractive 
programs, and includes among the soloists to appear there 
artists of world renown. 

The course includes the following seven concerts, one of 
which has already taken place: 

October 26—The Cincinnati Symphony 
Ernst Kunwald conducting, with Mary Jordan, contralto, 
of the Chicago and Century Opera Companies, as soloist. 


Orchestra, Dr. 


November 9—Song recital by Louise Homer, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Campany. 

November 23—Joint recital by Ethel Leginska, the pian- 
ist, and Paul Althouse, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

December 7—Yvonne de Treville, 
donna in her much talked of costume concert, “Three Cen- 
turies of Prime Donne,” in which she portrays Mlle. de 
Maupin, Jenny Lind and De Treville. 

January 11—Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald conducting. Soloist to be selected. 

January 25—Song and piano concert by Jane Noria, so- 
prano, of the Paris Grand Opera; Oscar Seagle, American 
baritone, and Count G. P. Centanini, composer-pianist. 

February (date not yet fixed). The Minneapolis Sym- 


coloratura prima 


phony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conducting. Soloist to 
be selected. 
Tue Civic Music League SyMpHoNyY Course 


Anna Case is to be the soloist on the fourth program 
of the Civic Music League Symphony Course (second sea 
son), to be held in Memorial Hall. 
achieved so enviable a reputation both as an opera and 
concert singer, is booked to appear here on Friday evening, 


Miss Case, who has 


December 17, and will be assisted by Charles Gilbert 
Spross, the pianist-composer. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, with Leopold Stokowski 


conducting, will appear on the third program, on Monday, 
November 29 

In January or February Mischa Elman will be heard, 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick 
Stock, will make its appearance in March or April, the date 
to be announced later. 
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“CATHOLIC DAY” CELEBRATED 
AT SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION. 


Dr. H. J. Stewart’s Military Mass Sung in Open Air With 
Composer at the Organ—Exposition Season May Be 
Extended Into 1916. 


San Diego, Cal., November 4, 1915. 
Sunday, October 24, was “Catholic Day” at the Panama- 
yrnia Exposition. An open air military mass was 
The work selected for the occasion was Dr. 
wart’s Mass in D minor, and was given with the 
t y9rgan. The composition elicited warm 
1 choir of one hundred voices participated 
the splendor of the occasion. Mrs. J. M. 
Mrs. J. Perry Lewis were the soloists. The 
was one of striking beauty and both choir and 


1 


re highly acceptable 
ExposITION SEASON May Be EXTENDED. 


st certain that the Exposition will remain open 
Los Angeles is taking an active part in raising 
ssary funds. Many of the visiting artists have 
ie desire that this should be so, consequently 
interested to learn that it is now almost a cer- 
it the Exposition will be continued, The intention 
gthen the situation by the addition of the present 
exhibitors in San Francisco, who will be asked to 
es here TYNDALL GRAY. 


Some Impressions of Frederic 
Martin’s New York Recital. 


recent New York recital of Frederic 
various papers of the metropolis spoke of his 


1sual freedom and spontaneity of delivery, 
yn, especially in English, that makes a ref- 
yrds almost superfluous. In his English 
zir’s stirring song, “The Pipes of Pan,” 
great spirit and gusto.—New York 


» purpose in his different endeavors 
» be recognized in his singing were 
distinct enunciaton.—New York Sun, 


Martin gave a varied and interesting program at Aeolian 
evening. He possesses a robust, well trained bass voice 
libre, which he used to the very best advantage.—New 


October € IOIS. 


ric Martin, already favorably known here 
work in oratorio. It is difficult to give a 
of appeal necessary in a recital program, yet 
is hearers interested throughout. He was natu- 
rousing songs of the virile type, but he also 
oft and gentle tone of the tenderest quality.— 
xy Mail, October 29, 1915. 
finish and correctness of style which have 
orio performances since the days of Myron 
the beautiful traditions seemed to have de- 
last Thursday which demanded wide scope 
(old and new Italian airs, German Lieder, 
and French melodies), and not only satis- 
ng taste, but gave keen pleasure to the intelli- 
ng who heard him. Gilbert Spross accompanied him 
New York Tribune, October 30, 1915. 
ss singers are rare, and that of Frederic Martin 
Hall last evening was trebly welcome for the 
cter, the excellence of the program and the delight- 
terpretations. . . . He was capably supported by 
nist.—New York American, October 29, 1915. 
3s as been known here for several years as 
distinction, and his singing gives him claim 
the concert field. His voice is pleasing, has 
i he has learned to use it skillfully. He 
i the main is successful in bringing out the 
New York Herald, October 29, 1915. 
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OPEN AIR MILITARY MASS CELEBRATED ON “CATHOLIC DAY” AT SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION. 


Italian Night at Carnegie Hall 
Provides Long But Interesting Program. 


Monday evening, November 1, was “Italian Night” at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Characteristic enthusiasm fol- 
lowed each number of a very long program, which brought 
forth well earned encores from the generous soloists, but 
made the feast of good music a somewhat prolonged one. 
The occasion was for the benefit of Italian war sufferers. 
Notable representatives of the land of melody in various 
other fields than that of music were counted among those 
deeply interested in the event. 

Those who furnished the program in the order of ap- 
pearance were: An orchestra under the direction of Al- 
bert Bimboni; Philip Bennyan, baritone; Giovanni Mar- 
tino, bass; Lucille Collette, violinist; Adele Dilli, soprano; 
Luca Botta, tenor, and in the Verdi “Requiem Mass,” 
which constituted the second part of the program, Carolyn 
Cole, soprano; Julia Kuebler, contralto; Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, tenor; Dr. Daniel A. Sullivan, basso, soloists, and 
the ensemble chorus, which included the entire Metropoli- 
tan Opera House chorus and those of the Church Choir 
Club and of the Labor Temple. Other New York soloists 
who offered their services in the chorus were Gertrude 
Bladon, Ermina Borcard, Mrs. G. M. Sulli, L. De Hierap- 
olis, Paul C. Haskel, Alfredo Martino and Sterling Hall. 
Cherubino Raffaelli directed the Mass, and Giulio Setti 
acted as choirmaster. 

Two artists well known to the New York operatic 
patrons figured prominently on the evening’s program, 
viz., Giovanni Martinelli and Luca Botta, Metropolitan 
Opera Company tenors. Mr. Botta was heard first in the 
Fauré “La Carita,” which called forth tremendous ap- 
plause. Mr. Botta supplied encores which included the 
ever popular “La donne e mobile” aria. Mr. Martinelli 
received a demonstration of approval for the artistic ex- 
cellency of his work in the solos, trios and quartets of the 
“Requiem,” in which his beautiful, warm and resonant 
tenor was heard to splendid advantage. Lucille Collette, 
the young violinist, is also becoming known to lovers of 
good music here. The andante allegro of the Max Bruch 
concerto in G minor was Miss Collette’s solo number and 
she assisted in an obligato later on the program. The 
warm welcome which she received was indeed truly de- 
served for her good delivery. 

Those new to the metropolitan musical audiences proved 
pleasant surprises. Philip Bennyan gave ample evidence 
through the medium of a warm, sympathetic baritone, 
skillfully handled, of his wide experience as a public 
singer of taste. He sang the Brogi “Visione Veneziana,” 
Athanael’s “Invocation,” from Massenet’s “Thais,” and 
supplied encores. Carolyn Cole made her initial bow to a 
New York audience in the “Requiem.” Miss Cole is a 
charming Southern girl, a thorough musician and pos- 
sesses a beautiful fresh and clear dramatic soprano of 
ample power and delightful quality. She is a pupil of 
Giorgio M. Sulli, of New York, and both Mr. Sulli and 
Miss Cole have reason to be very proud of the success of 
her work on this occasion. Adele Dilli, soprano, who has 
won distinction by her work in Europe on the operatic 
stage, won a due portion of the enthusiastic approval of 
the listeners. Giovanni Martino, the Spanish baritone, re- 


ceived a rousing welcome at the conclusion of his singing 
of the Verdi aria from “Simon Boccanegra.” He is an 
operatic basso well known at the Havana Teatro Nacional 
and in leading Italian opera houses. 

Others who shared in the general warm reception were 
Dr. Daniel A. Sullivan, a Boston physician, who came to 
New York to prepare for opera and appeared for the first 
time in public here at this time, and Julia Kuebler, who 
did some especially commendable work in the “Requiem.” 

During the intermission an address was made in Italian 
by Signor Arturo di Pirtro, which seemed to be thorough- 
ly approved and enjoyed by his compatriots and those who 
are familiar with the language of that country. 





Gabrilowitsch Historical Recital. 


“The Development of Piano Music from the Days of 
the Clavichord and Harpsichord to the Present Time,” is 
the caption for the programs by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the 
first of these concerts occurring at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, November 2. Mr. Gabrilowitsch is also giving these 
historical recitals in Boston (Jordan Hall) and Chicago 
(Fine Arts Theatre). 

November 2, Election Day, found Aeolian Hall filled 
with a splendid audience, interested and attentive from be- 
ginning to end. They heard works written for harpsi- 
chord and clavier, beginning with William Byrde (1538- 
1623), continuing through the French, Italian, North Ger- 
man and Viennese schools, ending with the period of Mo- 
zart’s death, 1791. There was much charm in all of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s playing; his well known bravur and capac- 
ity for broad effects was completely subordinated to the 
clearness and classic poise necessary for the proper inter- 
pretation of these dainty clavichord pieces. “The Cuckoo” 
was a charming composition, and there was wide variety in 
expression and touch in Rameau’s “Le Tambourin.” Fol- 
lowing Scarlatti’s allegro in A major, the applause was so 
insistent that he had to give an encore, consisting of a 
short piece in similar classic style in D major, with the 
same idea of the cuckoo, but this time with the theme in 
the left hand. 

Four works by Johann Sebastian Bach, including a pre- 
lude and fugue from the well tempered clavichord, a pre- 
lude, sarabande, and closing with the chromatic fantasy 
and fugue in D minor, completed the works by this father 
of all modern German harmonies. The breadth and im- 
posing effect of the chromatic fantasy and fugue made this 
number especially enjoyable. Clear cut scales and outline 
marked his playing of the celebrated variations, known as 
the “Harmonious Blacksmith.” The afternoon ended with 
a finely rhythmic performance of the “Turkish March,” by 
Mozart. 

In the audience were many well known pianists, singers, 
and musical conductors, to name whom would cover a large 
portion of New York’s musical professional life. 

The second recital of the series takes place Saturday, 
November 13, Aeolian Hall, at three o’clock, with the fol- 
lowing all-Beethoven program: 

Sonata, A major, Op. 2, No. 2. 

Thirty-two Variations, C minor, Op. 36. 

Rondo, G major, Op. 51, No. 2. 

Sonata, F minor, Op. 57 (‘‘Sonata Appassionata’’). 

Sonata, A flat major, Op. 110. 
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Christine Miller in California. 





During her recent trip to the California Expositions, 
Christine Miller was “snapped” at San Diego, where she 
was much amysed by the feathered friends who are shown 
in the accompanying picture. Miss Miller is the lady at 
the left, the others being Miss Gilbert, president of the 
Amphion Club of San Diego, and Bess Gilbert. 

While in San Diego, Miss Miller gave a private recital 


capable artist; the liberties taken with history are, of course, apart 
from the question.—Brooklyn Standard-Union, October 22, 1915. 


Mr. Bispham and his company are now on tour, and 
everywhere are meeting with the success which they so 
justly merit. 





What Europe Thinks of Mme. Matzenauer’s Delilah. 


“Samson and Delilah” is the opera that General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza has selected for the opening night of this 





CHRISTINE MILLER 


with the assistance of a talking machine. It was an in- 
teresting event, Miss Miller delighting a select and appre- 
ciative audience with the beauty and clarity of her voice 
and the charm of her personality. 





Bispham’s “ Adelaide” Lauded. 


In what manner David Bispham and his well selected 
company are being received in their performance of “Ade- 
laide” may be judged from the following excerpts, gleaned 
from various New York papers: 





David Bispham did a piece of triumphant acting yesterday in 
“Adelaide.” It is to be hoped that the performance will be re- 
peated, for the play has a good deal of merit and it seems to prove 
that one should think carefully before asserting that any other 
American actor could represent a high imaginative character as 
beautifully as Bispham acts the great composer. It is a thing to 
remember—one of the flashes of true art that show us new truth 
or help us back to truth which we have forgotten. It was acting 
of the kind that lifts up the spectators and helps them live in the 
world where Beethoven lived himself—Norman Hapgood, in Har- 
per’s Weekly. 





David Bispham’s portrayal of Beethoven, the deaf composer, in 
his one-act musical drama, “Adelaide,” presented for the first time 
yesterday as the piéce de resistance of a novel afternoon’s enter- 
tainment at the Harris Theatre, won the unstinted approbation of a 
crowded house. Six curtain calls were his due. 

Mr. Bispham’s physical characteristics, his vocal, recitative and 
dramatic abilities enable him to give a striking impersonation of the 
deaf composer. He has surrounded himself with a capable com- 
pany, who, in the unusual sketch, “The Rehearsal,” that precedes 
“Adelaide,” prove their worth not only as singers and musicians, 
but as actors—New York Sun, October 22, 1915. 





Mr. Bispham’s representation of the Beethoven of Hugo Muller’s 
play is a good piece of work dramatically: it recalls Mr. Bispham’s 
operatic triumphs of a few years ago.—New York Evening Post, 
October 27, 1915. 





David Bispham, as Beethoven, in the one-act drama, “Adelaide,” 
thrilled and charmed his audience. Bispham is known as a star of 
grand opera, but he gave renewed example of his intense emotional 
and character acting last night. As Beethoven, the half mad genius, 
cramped by a scoffing, material world, alone with his views which 
he could express in written notes, but never hear sounded, Bispham, 
the actor, had unusual opportunity for dramatic expression, and he 
rose to the height required.—New York Call, October 11, 1915. 





David Bispham presented a unique entertainment yesterday after- 
noon, The veteran soloist made his debut as a character actor, 
cast in the role of Beethoven, in a play which aimed to depict the 
wonderfui triumph and tragedy of this master of all music masters, 
supreme in his composer’s art, yet deaf to the charm and beauty 
of the children of his own brain. In makeup, in voice and gesture, 
in the very attitude of reverence to his character, Bispham was, as 
he always has been, in his appeals to the musical public, the polished, 
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AT THE SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION. 


season at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, with 
Margarete Matzenauer as Delilah and Enrico Caruso as 
Samson. Mme. Matzenauer has never before appeared in 
New York as the dusky heroine of Saint-Saéns’ work, but 
she has sung successfully the role at Brussels, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna and Budapest. That the New York presenta- 
tion of this work will be another achievement of artistic 
worth for Mme. Matzenauer is shown by the following 
press comments, the translations of which read: 
FRANCE, 

Mme. Matzenauer’s interpretation of the biblical heroine is some- 
thing that will not be easily effaced from the memory of those who 
were present last night. Vocally she was superb; and at times she 
poured lavishly her marvelous tones without ever falling into ex- 
Histrionically she showed herself an actress of the very 
Her rendition of “Printemps qui commence” made every- 
body in the audience “sit up and take notice,” and by the time that 
she reached the last note of “Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix” her 
triumph was assured and sealed by an interminable ovation.—Le 
Paris. 


aggeration. 
first rank. 


Gaulois, 
BELGIUM. 

Gorgeous display of vocal means, excellence of style and an ac- 
tion that showed the full penetration of the singer into the skin of 
the character are the resources that were brought into play by 
Mme. Matzenauer last night in her magnificent interpretation of the 
role of Delilah. The enormous audience that filled the Théatre de 
la Monnaie was thrilled to the highest pitch of enthusiasm through- 
out her performance and particularly after “Amour viens aider” 
and “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix.”—L’Etoile, Brussels. 


GERMANY. 

It was a big night for French Art last night at the Opera, and 
had Saint-Saéns been present he certainly would have been extremely 
pleased. To the remarkable success of the opera has largely con- 
tributed its excellent performance headed by a Delilah of the voice, 
appearance and interpretative power of Mme. Matzenauer. Berlin 
owes this singer one of the most delightful nights of the season, 
and the audience, usually rather reserved, often expressed its high 
satisfaction, rewarding with tumultuous applause the admirable 
achievements of its favorite singer.—Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin. 





Mme. Matzenauer’s presentation of the role of Delilah is one of 
the greatest samples of vocal art that has ever been heard in 
Munich. Her unusual voice, so full and at the same time so 
capable of sweetness, combined with the elegance of her phrasing 
and her clever use of the “pianissimo” passages, enabled her to ob- 
tain such marvelous effects that her renown of being one of the 
greatest singers of our time was fully justified —Neueste Nach- 
richten, Munich. 


AUSTRIA. 

The greatest honors of the evening are due to Mme. Matzenauer, 
who in the role of Delilah affirmed herself a vocalist and an actress 
of the very first rank. Her attributes can be summed up in a few 
words: a voice phenomenal in power and beauty and a finished 
technic and a beautiful appearance.—Neue Freie Presse, Vienna. 


HUNGARY. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s great success in Aida was overshadowed and 
surpassed by her genuine triumph of last night in “Samson and 
Delilah.” Buda-Pesth has seldom witnessed such an outburst of 
enthusiasm as that with which the audience rewarded her singing 
of “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix.’”” By far she is the best Delilah 
that has appeared on the stage of our Royal Opera and her por- 
trayal was something that will long be remembered by those who 
saw it.—Buda-Pesth Hirlap, Buda-Pesth. 





Belle Gottschalk Favorably Commented 
Upon as Frasquita with Boston 
Grand Opera Company. 


“Belle Gottschalk, whose soprano voice proved capti- 
vating in the role of Frasquita,” is the manner in which 
the Detroit (Mich.) News characterizes the work of this 
young American in the Boston Grand Opera Company’s 


performance of “Carmen.” The News further states that 
“Two other persons in the cast stood out magnificently. 

The other was Belle Gottschalk, as Frasquita, 
displayed a soprano voice of such warmth and fulness that 
it was luxury to hear her, and of such strength that it dom- 
inated even the most voluminous chorus.” Press notices 
from the various other cities visited by this organization 
give equal praise to this gifted American girl. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. 
Famous for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers prepare1 

for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. Write for Booklet 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York. Phone 6221 Bryant 
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Chicago. 

(Continued from bage 29.) 
x five special lectures by Felix Borowski on “The 
and “Parsifal,” to be given respectively on the 
lay morning preceding the presentation of each of 
operas in the Auditorium Theatre by the Chicago 
Association. The lectures will be illustrated by 
concert and operatic artists of the first rank, and notwith- 
I they will be given free of charge in 


tanding this tact, 


he Ziegfeld Theatre at 9.15 o’clock, beginning Novem- 
9.15 


ght hundred people crowded the Ziegfeld Theatre to 
and more than three hundred were turned 
way last morning when Tilly Koenen, the 
h contralto, appeared as guest artist on the program 
by students of the Chicago Musical College. The 
tice of having guest artists appear each week will be 
nued and Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the college, 
ranged for Horatio Connell, baritone, of New York, to 
ng today, Saturday, November 6. Mr. Connell is stop- 
way where he is en- 
for a concert tour. The balance of today’s pro- 

will be given by students from the ballet depart- 

ment and the School of Expression and Acting, The pro- 
ram next Saturday will be devoted to students of the 
eparatory piano department, and the little ones appear- 
will range in age from four to sixteen years. The 

t production of opera for the new season will be given 
he Blackstone Theatre, Tuesday, November 9, by stu- 

s under the direction of Adolf Muhlmann and Edoardo 
The acts from the following operas will be 

n “Aida,” “Flying Dutchman,” “Rigoletto” and 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” An orchestra of thirty mu- 
direction of Mr. Sacerdote and Leon 


last rows, 
Saturday 


Dut 


in Chicago on his west, 


ians under the 
Sametini will be used 
The management announces a new department—a Boys’ 
horus (six to fourteen years), a training school for boy 
loists, and for directors of both boy and mixed choirs— 
hurch music department, where every phase of prepar- 
ion of music:of the church will receive specific atten- 

Roney has been engaged to conduct this de- 

development of boys’ voices for home, 

hurch and concert singing will be in chorus, class and 
rivate lessons. 

The new church music department includes the art of 
choir organization, directing, development of solo voices, 
interpretation, organ accompanying, harmony of thought 
ind feeling between pulpit and choir gallery, all as ap- 
plied to Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, 
Christian and other charches; and in the Episcopal and 
Catholic Churches, the Choral Service, Anglican and Gre- 
gorian Chants, proper “pointing” of the Psalter in recita- 
tion, meditation and cadence, rhythmic processionals and 
recessionals, antiphonal singing of Decani and Cantoris 
choirs, and general calendar of the church seasons, 

\ chorus and classes for girls, eight to sixteen years, 
will | 


lan as the 


organized under Mr. Roney’s direction, on the same 
classes for boys. The girls’ chorus will be 


trained separately and united with the boys’ chorus. 


TrACHER AND PuptL IN Jornt RECITAL, 

Ella Jane Derdiger, an exponent of the Italian method 
f singing, appeared in joint recital with her pupil, Agnes 
lenny MacMeekin, last Saturday evening, at 
Kimball. Recital Hall. Mrs. Derdiger, who is a dramatic 
rano of fine ability, received a deserved ovation for 
Gounod “Quando a Te Lieta.” Her voice is beautiful 

| well schooled. In presenting her pupil, whose tutelage 
en exclusively under Mrs. Derdiger, a great pleasure 

given the audience. Mrs. MacMeekin sang “One Fine 
‘from “Madame Butterfly,” with the true spirit of the 


soprano, 


and evinced a carefully trained voice. 
HERE. 


the coloratura soprano, formerly of the 


Jenny DurFau SINGs 
Dufau, 
Opera Company, and engaged for opera roles in 
ext season, appeared in Chicago last week with 


success 


WALTER Spry ScHooL Nores, 
pupils’ recital was given by the younger students on 
evening, November 5. A program by the adult 
will be given on the first Friday in December. An 
1 will be given on Tuesday evening, December 

rs of Mr. Kortschak’s ensemble classes, 

Calzin, Richardson, 
_ will give a recital on Tuesday evening, Novem- 


} Fine Arts Building. 


pianist, assisted by Isabel 
Assembly Room 
All the recitals of the school are given in the Fine Arts 


ing 


WHEATLEY AND LE; BARON IN LENCOLN. 


Walter Wheatley and Louise Le Baron are now busily 
wed in teaching in Lincoln, Neb. 
\ Mary 

he following program was presented by Emma Menke, 
Hall, Ames, Iowa, October 29: Fan- 


Woop CHAse ScHoor PIANIsT. 


vist, at Alumni 


tasie in C minor by Bach; romance, op. 20, No. 2, Schu- 
mann; prelude, op. 28, No. 19, Chopin; valse No. 3, D’Indy; 
arabesques in E and G, Debussy; “The Lark,” Balakirew ; 
etude, Bortkiewicz; MacDowell’s “Winter and March 
Wind,” and Whiting’s prelude. 

BoNANNO IN RECITAL, 

Raoul Bonnano, baritone, and Mae Doelling, pianist, ap- 
peared with success at the Hotel La Salle last Thursday 
evening, in recital. The interesting program was given 
with distinction on the part of both musicians, 


CHaArLEs W, Crark’s ACTIVITIES. 

Charles W. Clark appeared before the Illinois Athletic 
Club in recital on Sunday afternoon, November 7. On No- 
vember 10 he will appear in Indianola, Ia.; November 19, 
in Tulsa, Okla; November 21, Oklahoma City, Okla.; No- 
vember 23, Topeka, Kan., and November 25, in Marshall- 
town, Ia. 

Mr. Clark will give his annual song recital in Chicago, 
under the management of F. Wight Neumann, on Decem- 
ber 26. This artist’s recital is always one of the musical 
events of this city. 

DenuHarp Pupit on Tour. 

Henry Fluegge, pupil of Frank Denhard, the pianist and 
teacher, leaves this week for a concert tour throughout the 
Middle West. Master Fluegge, who is a youth of but four- 
teen years, plays Beethoven and Chopin remarkably well 
technically, and is a clever exponent of his teacher’s meth- 
od. Mr. Denhard made his reputation as a technician sev- 
eral years ago in Berlin. 

Knox Conservatory Facutty RecitAat. 

A faculty recital of the Knox Conservatory of Music 

was given by Gail Hamilton Ridgway, violinist, and Wil- 


liam F. Bentley, accompanist, on Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 21, at Beecher Chapel. 
AvBerT BorrorF Sone REcITAL. 

Albert Borroff wiil give his annual song recital in the 
Fine Arts Theatre, Tuesday evening, November 16. In 
order to make things easy for the critics, who will have to 
witness the second performance at the Auditorium by the 
Chicago Opera Association, Mr. Borroff announces that his 
program will be short and will begin promptly at 8.15. 
Mr. Borroff will have the assistance of Marie Bergersen, 
who will play a group by Chopin, Brahms, Scriabine and 
Godowsky. Mr. Borroff has arranged a program suited to 
please every taste. 

Notes. 

The Haydn Choral Society, under the direction of H. W. 
Owens, will give the program that won for this organiza- 
tion $5,000 prize money at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
this summer. The concert will occur on November 23, at 
Orchestra Hall. 

Isaac van Grove, pianist and accompanist, will be one of 
the artists of the American Co-operative recitals at Central 
Music Hall this month, 

The second program of the Amateur Musical Club sea- 
son was given Thursday afternoon, November 4, in the 
Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel. The program was 
given by members of the club assisted by Heniot Levy, 
pianist, and Harold B. Maryott. 

The next regular monthly meeting of the American 
Guild of Violinists will be held at Kuntz-Remmler’s, Fri- 
day evening, November 12. The program will be rendered 
by Julia Marshall and Helen Mayer, who will offer the 
serenade for two violins and piano by Sinding. Mary 
Marshall will play the piano part. 





500 MUSICIANS WANTED. 


To Attend Meeting of Music Teachers’ National Association, 
December 28-30. 


The next meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation will be held in Buffalo, December 28-30, commem- 
orating the thirty-seventh year of this association’s work. 
Special preparations are being made to make this meeting 
memorable, and it is hoped that the attendance will reach 
500. Those who attend these conventions testify that bene- 
fit is received not only from the lectures and discussions 
by leaders in respective lines, but perhaps in larger measure 
by the association with teachers and musicians from all 
parts of the country. To this end the social features of the 
Buffalo meeting are to be emphasized. The sessions will 
be held in the Hotel Statler, which is most admirably 
adapted for,the purpose; practically everything connected 
with the meeting being under the same roof. Delegates 
and members may engage rooms in advance at the Statler ; 
all the general and special meetings will be held there, and 
the fellowship will be of a quality long to be remembered. 
Special arrangements are being made for the entertainment 
of women visitors to the convention, and they will be the 
recipients of special attention on the part of the Buffalo 
committees. 

At this date many program details remain incomplete, 
but the following general outlines are now fixed: 

The piano conference will have Kate S. Chittenden as 
chairman, and H. C. MacDougall will have a similar office 
in the theory conference. Karl Gehrkens, of Oberlin, and 
others will treat the subjects of public school music and 
standardization. Community music, which is a new topic 
for Music Teachers’ National Association meetings, enlists 
papers by Dr. Thomas Tapper, of New York; T. Carl 
Whitmer, of Pittsburgh, and Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford. 
A conference for organists and church music people will 
have “A Symposium of Liturgies,” with Charles N. Boyd, 
of Pittsburgh, as chairman. William Benbow, of Buffalo, 
will treat the Lutheran Liturgy, and authorities from other 
churches will contribute papers on their respective litur- 
gies. Francis L. York will be chairman of the “Apprecia- 
tion” conference, and for this meeting papers are being 
prepared by Dr. George C. Gow, of Vassar; Dr. W. L. 
Spaulding, of Harvard, and Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, of New 
York City Library. On various other subjects papers are 
being prepared by Liborius Semmann, of Milwaukee, and 
Frederic Lillebridge, of St. Louis. This is a very incom- 
plete list, and within a few days, when more definite replies 
have been received, the number of attractions will be 
trebled. 

Membership in the Music Teachers’ National Association 
is open to any person actively interested in music, subject, 
of course, to the approval of the executive committee. The 
fees are as follows: Full members pay $3, receiving ticket 
to all sessions, with the volume of proceedings issued later ; 
partial members pay $1.50, receiving ticket to all sessions, 
but not the book. Remittance may be made by check or 
postal order to Waldo S. Pratt, assistant treasurer, 86 Gil- 
lett street, Hartford, Conn. 

The present officers of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation are: President, J. Lawrence Erb, Urbana, IIl.; 
vice-president, Adolf Weidig, Chicago, IIl.; secretary, 


Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa.; treasurer, Ralph L. 
Baldwin, Hartford, Conn.; executive committee, Edward 
B. Birge, Indianapolis, Ind.; Kate S. Chittenden, New York 
City; Hamilton C. MacDougall, Wellesley, Mass.; O. C. 
Sonneck, Washington, D. C., and Francis L. York, Detroit, 
Mich.; editor and assistant treasurer, Waldo S. Pratt, 
Hartford, Conn, 


KELLEY’S “NEW ENGLAND” 
DELIGHTS OHIO AUDIENCE. 





6 Cincinnati, Ohio, November 6, rors. 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald conducting, gave a concert at Oxford, Ohio, on the 
evening of November 5. The chief number on the program 
was Edwar Stillman Kelley’s “New England” symphony. 
Mr. Kelley wrote this symphony at Oxford in his farm 
studio, on the campus of Western College, where he holds 
a composition fellowship. But the work never had been 
heard there. This made the concert a festival event, which 
had been eagerly anticipated. Many guests from neighbor- 
ing towns came in special trains to be present at this, the 
first performance of the “New England” symphony in its 
native village. According to reports the orchestra under 
the expert guidance of Dr. Kunwald gave of the symphony 
a most admirable and sympathetic rendering, which made 
a profound impression on the immense audience. 
Through the generosity of a friend of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra Association, a special arrangement has been 
made, by which pupils of the intermediate public schools 
may attend symphony concerts. It is hoped that by repeat- 
edly hearing the best of music, at an age when the mind is 
most impressionable, the young will grow into an under- 
standing and appreciation of it, which otherwise they might 
never have. As yet the thing is but an experiment, but 
those interested in it are confident that the hoped for result 
will be at least partially attained. CINCINNATUS. 





A Russian Evening. 


Marguerite Beriza, soprano, and Genia D’Agarioff, bari- 
tone, assisted by the. Russian Symphony Orchestra, gave 
an interesting program at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Friday evening, November 5. Mme. Beriza, who is a 
member of the Chicago Opera Association, has a voice of 
much power and wide range. She sang “L’enfant Prodi- 
gue” (Debussy), and three numbers in French by Walter 
Morse Rummel for her first group. Her second group 
was made up of Debussy’s “Fantoches,” Liza Lehmann’s 
“Magdalen at Michael’s Gate,” a number by Sibilla, and 
two Bohemian songs by Dvorak. Although essentially a 
dramatic artist, Mme. Beriza sang the French chansons 
with a charm which delighted her audience. Her diction 
is excellent and she sings with much feeling. In the duet 
from the last act of Tschaikowsky’s “Eugene Onegin,” she 
displayed the splendid art and dramatic power which have 
made her a favorite with the musical public. 

M. D’Agarioff sang three solos in the concert adapta- 
tion of “Boris Godunoff.” These he sang in costume and 
with intense dramatic feeling. 

Orchestral numbers included the “Harvester’s Song,” 
from Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” the “Armenian Rhapsodie¥ 
(Ippolitoff-Ivanoff), and the “Indian Song,” from 
“Sadko”. (Rimsky-Korsakoff), the latter being repeated. 
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MILWAUKEE’S EARLY MUSIC 
RECALLED IN LIBRARY VOLUMES. 


A Book by Buck Tells the Story—Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra’s Visit Last Week Gives Modern Tone. 





Milwaukee, Wis., November 3, 1915. 

On a shelf in our Public Library are four dusted vol- 
umes called “The Pioneer History of Milwaukee,” by 
James S. Buck. Those volumes are dusted on principle, 
not by any disturbance caused by eager readers, though 
they are a delight if one enjoys reminiscences spiced with a 
strong flavor, all natural, and a splendid dash of humor 
which is, perhaps, not at all intentional. 

James bore no apparent relation to Dudley; he was a 
practical business man—one of the real builders of Mil- 
waukee. James was a carpenter. We cannot deny him, 
however, a sense of poesy when we find on his fly leaf: 

Civilization westward rolls 
Like a sea, in its march to glory, 

And we who came on its pioneer wave 
Will now relate our story. 

Or later, when he apostrophizes a sleeping friend: 
“Sleep on, thou truest friend of my early years, in that far 
off sea girt island grave, where green is the foliage, and 
the flowers ever bloom, emblematical of that bright world 
where now dwelleth thy spirit, while the thunder of old 
ocean’s rolling waves, as they beat upon its rockbound 
shores, shall be thy requiem ever.” 

James also tells us that Milwaukee means “The Beauti- 
ful Land,” in the true American tongue, and adds: “The 
aborigines of this country, who, as well as the white race, 
have an eye for the beautiful in nature, seem to have 
had a great love for Milwaukee——” He stops right there 
before suggesting that we might have other red Indian pro- 
pensities, like the desire to make Sauer Braten of innocent 
outlanders, or shoot slivers into their sensitive cuticles. 
Nice James! 

Toward the end of the first volume the arrival of the 
Germans is announced: “The year 1839 brought us the 
first installment of immigrants from Germany. The effect 
of the arrival of these hardy sons of toil, with their gold 
and silver, wherewith to purchase homes for themselves 
and their children, upon the country, was electric. The 
circulation of this gold and silver among the people was 
like the distribution of the staff of life among the starv- 
ing. It set their semi-stagnant blood in motion, and from 
that hour all doubts about the future were dissipated, 
confidence was again fully restored, and Mil——’s long, 
dark night of financial depression was over.” 

As intimated before, James was mostly practical and 
does not mention, perhaps never did understand that, be- 
sides the gold and silver, other things of value came with 
the Germans. Those “hardy sons of toil” brought the 
knowledge and custom of a great art, and were the means 
of giving Milwaukee a musical history unique among 
American cities. 

That history centers about the organization, develop- 
ment, and life of the Milwaukee Musical Society. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 


The series of concerts to be given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, opened Monday 
evening, November 1, with the following program: Over- 
ture, “Jubilee,” Weber; symphony No. 7, Beethoven; suite, 
“Adventures in a Perambulator,” John Alden Carpenter ; 
prelude to “The Afteroon of a Faun,” Debussy; scherzo, 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” Dukas. The first reaction ex- 
perienced by the audience was to the exquisite quality of 
tone produced by the masterly musicians. The “Jubilee” 
was especially adapted to the bringing out of that quality 
and delightfully carried the hearers to the majestic cli- 
max in “America.” The audience arose and, under Mr. 
Stock’s direction, with the wonderful orchestral accom- 
paniment, sang the anthem. The effect was tremendously 
effective, and the responsiveness of the audience assured 
for every moment of the evening. Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony, with its compelling, rhythmic second movement, 
received warm appreciation, expressed in the recalling of 
Mr. Stock a number of times. 

The novelty of the program was John Alden Carpenter’s 
suite, “Adventures in a Perambulator.” Eugene Field 
might also have thought of looking at the world through 
the eyes of Lord Cherub enthroned in eiderdown, riding 
in splendid state, but there are few who would have re- 
sponded to the inspiration. Mr. Carpenter deserves high 
praise for his response and the manner of that respond- 
ing. The suite is a delightful fantasy, a dear idyl. Police- 
man, dogs, the hurdy-gurdy, wheels of the perambulator 
—all commonplace, but “it is life,” said the child. Art 
has to-do with all of life. May the day come when we 


shall have a symphony based on “What Lizzie Ought to 
Think While Washing Dishes.” 

The Debussy number was Debussy beautifully rendered. 
Dukas’ scherzo gave a graphic picture cf the apprentice’s 
too successful dabbling in his master’s art. The depiction 
of the boy’s fear as the broom hurries the water from 
shore to room; the swirling of the flood; the call for 
help, and the rushing of magic wings as the atmosphere 
clears leave a vivid impression. The program was a 
masterly work in its composition, its giving and its effect. 

The concerts will be given under the auspices of the 
Milwaukee Orchestral Association composed of prominent 
business men and women, which will, is the hope, assure 
financial success. 

Of a faculty concert of one of the local conservatories 
(which the representative of the MustcaL Courter could 
not attend) the dailies said: “Frank Olin Thompson made 
a splendid impression with the Schulz-Elver arrangement 
of the Strauss ‘Blue Danube.’” 

A CAPELLA CHorr SERIFs. 

The season of 1915-1916 opened'on October 5 with a 
concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The concert 
was the first of a series to be given by the A Capella Choir, 
William Boeppler, director. 

Miss Virctn’s SonG RECITAL. 

Ethel Virgin, a dramatic soprano of the Lucerne Muni- 
cipal Opera, gave an interesting recital, October 29. Miss 
Virgin was destined by nature for opera; she has the true 
opera style in singing and presence, besides the gift of 
charm. © There is something lacking in nuance in her work, 
but the results of much. study, of a wide repertoire are 
evident, and she gave distinct pleasure in the rendition of 
her program. Miss Tucker’s accompanying was delightful. 

W. W. C. 





CLARENCE H. RUNDEL HONORED. 


Edison Visits His California Friend—They Gaze at the Crowd 
Outside, 





Edison’s recent visit to California was productive of 
many highly amusing incidents. When a man of Edison’s 
eminence deigns to visit a town all the big bugs, board of 
trade heads, city fathers, bosses, millionaires and such like 
make a grab at him. Out West, where woman (dear 
woman!) has her rights, she also puts in her bid for the 
honor of a bit of the great man’s time and, incidentally, 
an opportunity to bore him to extinction. Edison, how- 
ever, is one of those who refuses to be bored. Not for 
him are board of trade receptions, luncheons of the suf- 
frage party (at a dollar per) and such like scenarios for 
the Pathé or the Ford Weekly. He goes his quiet way, sees 
what there is to see, praises what there is to praise, and 
leads the life of a private citizen. 

But Edison visits his friends, and among these is Clar- 
ence H. Rundel, vice-president of the Southern California 
Music Company. Mr. Rundel has more than once visited 
Edison at his home, and he and the inventor exchange let- 
ters upon matters of mutual interest. Thus it naturally 
resulted that Edison, upon his recent visit to the “million- 
aire city” of Pasadena, where Rundel is at present located, 
having charge of the Pasadena branch of the Southern 
California Music Company, stopped in to have a chat. 
There was a whole procession of board of trade, chamber 
of commerce and other cars, all turned out to do honor to 
the great inventor—and the whole procession had to line 
up and wait, with what patience its individual members 
could assume, while the Wizard of Menlo Park and the 
Wizard of the California music trade had their confab. 
Rundel was delighted at having Edison stop in to see him. 
That goes without saying. But I really think he was still 
more delighted at having the biggest of the big bugs of 
Pasadena hang around his doorstep while he and Edison 
sized up the show from the inside. Evidently he saw the 
humor of the thing (as, indeed, who wouldn’t?). And 
he told me about it afterward with a twinkle in his eye and 
a bit of a grin that made me appreciate the fun of it al- 
most as well as if I had been there myself. z. 





Clark Sings Leading Role in Bruch Work. 


On October 3 Charles W. Clark sang the leading baritone 
role in Bruch’s cantata, “Das Lied von der Glocke,” in Chi- 
cago. Following are some of the notices which testify to 
his success: 

“Of the vocal artists the most laborious tasks were un- 
dertaken by Charles W. Clark, who sang the baritone part. 
These columns often have contained words of admiration 
for Mr. Clarks voice, his intelligence, his admirable enun- 
ciation, his not less admirable perception of the poe*ic qual- 
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ities of song. These things made his singing in ‘Das Lied 
von der Glacke’ well worth hearing. If the baritone did 
not cause his audience to burst into frenzies of ecstatic joy 
it was because Bruch’s writing was consistently austere.”— 
Chicago Herald, October 4, 1915. 


“Style and musicianship made Charles W. Clark’s inter- 
pretation a joy.”—Chicago Tribune, October 4, 1915. 





“One of the two eminent soloists who faced the audience 
was Charles W. Clark, who, being at the very height of his 
art, gave us masterful singing.”—Chicago Staats Zeitung, 
October 10, 1915. 





FARRAR-WERRENRATH-SASSOLI AT WORCESTER. 
Large Audience Greets These Artists. 


Worcester, Mass., November 3, 1915 

Geraldine Farrar and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, as- 
sisted by Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Richard Epstein, pian- 
ist, opened the eight series of Ellis concerts in Mechanics’ 
Hall last night. It was a capacity audience and seats were 
placed on the stage to accommodate the overflow. 

It was a concert long to be remembered and one con- 
spicuous even among the many excellent events that have 
preceded it in former years under the management of 
C. A. Ellis. Miss Farrar, although showing evidence of a 
slight cold, sang splendidly, and was more than generous 
with her numbers. Her selections were varied, and her 
encores numerous. She finally came back, at the finish of 
the program, to sit at the piano and play her own accom- 
paniment for “Mighty Lak’ a Rose.” Miss Farrar’s num- 
bers included: “I’ve Been Roaming,” Horn; “I’m Not As 
Other Lassies,” Wolf; “Serenade,” Gounod; “Ou vas-tu,” 
Tschaikowsky ; “Habanera,” from “Carmen,” Bizet: “Stille 
Sicherheit,” Franz; “Volksliedchen,” Schumann; “Erstes 
Begegnen,” Grieg; “Liebe,” Bleichmann, and the aria, “Un 
bel di,” from “Madame Butterfly.” 

Mr. Werrenrath was greeted as an old favorite, having 
made hosts of friends by former festival appearances. It 
was practically the first time, however, that a Worcester 
audience has had the opportunity of hearing him in a con- 
cert program and he proved himself a genuine artist. It 
was fully as much Mr. Werrenrath’s concert as Miss Far- 
rar’s. He sang several groups, but his best song, for genu- 
ine art, was Sinding’s “Licht.” Other songs were the 
“Prologue” from “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo; “Allerseelen,” 
Strauss; “Lauf der Welt,” Grieg: “King Charles,” Maud 
Valerie White; “The House of Memories,” Florence Ayl- 
ward; “Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” Arthur Whiting, and “Danny 
Deever,” Walter Damrosch. Mr. Werrenrath was encored 
heartily and sang several additional numbers. 

Miss Sassoli’s harp solos were, as usual, a demonstra- 
tion of perfected skill. 

Mr. Epstein was a most gratifying accompanist, giving 
to the soloists the requisite support, while making the 
piano always subservient to the artists. 

Minnie E. Etiam 





Recent Voedisch Bookings. 


Recent bookings made by Alma Voedisch, the New York 
and_ Chicago impresaria, are: 

Albert Spalding: Appleton, Wis.; Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Gustav Holmquist: Janesville, Wis.; Peoria, Ill.; Dela- 
ware, Ohio; Topeka, Kan. ; 

Edna Gunner Peterson: Janesville. Wis 
Della Thal: Peoria, Ill. 
Havrah Hubbard: Riverside, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MAY SCHEIDER BELIEVES THAT MERIT WINS. 


Young Opera Singer Expresses Some Original Ideas. 





Scheider, the American girl, who made her New 
is an opera singer in the role of Micaela in the 
Joston Grand Opera Company production of 
at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, on 
rsday evening, November 4, firmly believes in the adage 
Merit wins.’ 
1 work, have the voice, sing and act correctly, you 
ngagement,” said the optimistic young singer to the 
recently. “I believe in luck too, but the luck lies in 
ire born with—your character. This kind of luck 
yne the determination to succeed and gives one 
na to hold out till one has slowly climbed step by 
reached the goal in view. If that indeed is luck 
1 fortunate girl, for I have had only the one 
in view to be an opera singer. The pleasure 
ment I first experienced in Germany—and now I 
g in opera in New York! and I am very happy.” 
this young American girl had four languages 
mmand and was a talented pianist. 

ga New York girl, I used just to live at the Metro- 

Opera House,” she continued, “and at the age of 
knew that I must some day be an opera singer ; 

and act. At my father’s death all our for- 

lost, which was another stroke of luck for me, 
er else one may look upon it. I was then compelled 
rk and it has been the best thing for me. 

Marcella Sembrich was my ideal singer as a girl, and I 
to study with that great artist’s teacher. I dreamed 
reamed of this until one day, due to my own efforts, 

myself a pupil in the studio of the noted Maestro 
rti, having been prepared for this by Earl Brown, 


New York Later I was able to work with Jean de 
ke And luck was with me all the way through, for 
| my mother with me always,” and this very natural 


icere American girl dwelt especially upon this fact. 
My mother is a thorough musician and has been my com- 
| severest critic through all my five years of op- 
tic experience in Germany. And, too, I have been espe- 
fortunate in the splendid treatment which I have al- 
received from managers and my fellow singers. It 
en the very best. Just think, I have never 
1 manager, and I never shall. 
‘I never wish to become a so called great prima donna— 
s to say,” explained the young singer at the question- 
f the interviewer, “if I have to be anything other 
»wn natural self. Of course I wish to be a great 
er, but as to possessing those abnormal requisites which 
ye attendant upon a great operatic singer, that is 
desire 
How do I work? I just keep ‘pegging’ at it. One ex- 
ple, for instance—I studied especially the acting for the 
lraviata—I tried to get away from the stereotyped 
tation, in fact, to be a singing Camille instead of an 
Violetta 
have sacrificed everything for my art. I cannot em- 
e enough how much I believe in work and I am happy 
1 his opportunity to sing in New York, and hope 
chance to show what I really can do here soon 
f r¢ le ” 
Scheider laughingly referred to the difficulty which 
lic and press in general have with her name. 


ts terribly contorted into all sorts of combinations, 
I have been asked frequently by managers and im- 
hange it, but why should I do that?” she naive- 


| 
A name d 


es not make a great singer, while a 
er may make a name great,” showing that May 
ing of a philosopher as well as a suc- 


singer and actress 


Second Concert of Home Series 
by Worcester Symphony Orchestra. 


rs to be played at the second concert of 

Mass.) Symphony Orchestra on November 
ster are the “Surprise” symphony by Haydn, 
rian rhapsody by Liszt, and the “Valse 
Martha Atwood Baker, soprano, will 





mong the players in this orchestra is Daniel A. 
son of the conductor of this body. Young 

) is but eighteen years of age, plays the 

| violin. »He is also leader of the Worcester 
His father, who has been a successful 


player, teacher and conductor in Worcester for the past 
twenty years, and who is now conductor and manager of 
the Worcester Symphony Orchestra, has been the young 
man’s only instructor. 

In addition to Conductor Silvester, the officers of the 
Worcester Symphony Society are W. A. Prouty, president ; 
A. B. Chase, vice-president; H. G. Taylor, secretary; and 
C. A. Thompson, treasurer. 





Dostal Honored by Brooklyn Society. 


George Dostal has been selected by the Brooklyn Society 
in Aid of Poland’s Relief as a leading attraction for the 
concert to be given in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
on Sunday evening, November 28, the proceeds of which 
are to be given to the Polish Relief Fund. The concert is 
to be one of the largest affairs attempted by the Brooklyn 
society thus far, and this is indeed an honor which has been 








GEORGE DOSTAL. 


bestowed on the well known tenor as a result of the com- 
mittee’s selection. Dostal’s lyric abilities already are wide- 
ly known in the Eastern sections of this country, and his 
every appearance has aroused general comment as to the 
unusually high range of his voice. Not only on account of 
his marvelous top voice has George Dostal been accredited 
so much popularity in this country, but also on the strength 
of his appealing personality and serious musicianly accom- 
plishments. He has brought to American music lovers a 
message which he delivers in his own convincing manner. 





Mrs. MacDowell Charms New Britain Audience. 


New Britain, Conn., October 29, 1915. 

A delightful recital of MacDowell music was given at 
the new Y. W. C. A. Hall on October 27 with Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell at the piano. The program opened with a group 
of compositions arranged by MacDowell, followed by the 
favorite “Sea Pieces,” op. 55; “Fireside Tales,” op. 61; 
then the “Largo” from the “Sonata Tragica”; “Woodland 
Sketches,” with the beautiful “To a Wild Rose”; “Scotch 
Poem,” from op. 31; two “New England Idyls,” and finally 
the “Witches’ Dance,” op. 17. After concluding the num- 
bers on the printed program, the artist very graciously 
rendered some of the other favorites, including the “Water 
Lily” and “Will 0’ the Wisp.” 

It is seldom indeed that one so closely associated with 
a composer is heard in a recital of his works. Such being 
the case on this occasion, one might look for a very sym- 
pathetic and masterly interpretation, and who was disap- 
pointed? From the profound “Sonata Tragica” to the deli- 
cate “Wild Rose,” the idea of the composer was made 
prominent and the mood of the composition was delight- 
fully brought home to the listeners, at all times. 

Before starting the program, Mrs. MacDowell gave a 
brief account of her husband’s life and told how he found 
a place, Peterborough, N. H., where he could be free to de- 
vote himself to composition. Then she described the work 


which is being done as a memorial, by which deserving 
persons are given the advantages of living on this Peter- 
borough farm in company with the most congenial if de- 
sired, or in as much solitude as seems necessary for the 
furtherance of their work. 

This was a rare evening for this town, and a goodly 
number of music lovers attended. Seldom is it that New 
Britain attracts the people of Hartford to such an affair, 
but such was the case on this evening. And no one could 
have failed to be interested and delighted. 

The person who was responsible for carrying this plan 
out was F. F. Harmon, and it is to be hoped that he will 
try again. There are many lovers of the art here, and they 
would be very grateful in such an event. H.-D; ?: 





Marian Veryl Heard in Recital. 


Marian Veryl, a young singer new to Metropolitan 
musical circles, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday 
afternoon, November 1. Miss Veryl possesses a light so- 
prano, sweet in quality and flexible. She was heard in a 
varied program as the following numbers show: 

These were Miss Veryl’s numbers: “Parte il pie (of 
Sardanapaola”), Demenico Freschi; “Pastorella tutta bello” 
(of Eurillo), Allesandro Scarlatti; “Ariette,” from “Le 
Roi et le fernier,” De Monsigny; “Non je n’irai plus au 
bois” (arranged by Weckerlin), Old French; “Come 
Again, Sweet Love,” John Dowland; “It Was a Lover and 
His Lass,” Thomas Morley; “Wonne der Wehmuth,” Bee- 
thoven; “Ach, Im Maien War’s im Maien,” Wolf; “Auf 
dem Schiffe,” Brahms; “Via cosi non mi lasciate,” from 
“Il Segreto di Susanna,” Wolf-Ferrari; “Bolero, Merce 
dilette Amiche,” from “Vespri Siciliani,’ Verdi; “Phi- 
dyle,” Duparc; “Nocturne,” Chausson; “Chevaux de Bois,” 
Debussy; “Come Unto These Yellow Sands,” La Forge; 
“Only a Rose,” Bimboni; “Almona,” Burleigh; “Lilacs,” 
Kernochan; “M’ama non M’ama,” Mascagni. Alberto 
Bimboni supplied the accompaniments. 








MOZART SOCIETY’S OPENING MUSICALE. 
A Brilliant Melodic and Social Event. 








At the Hotel Astor, New York City, on Saturday aft- 
ernoon, November 6, the seventh season of the New York 
Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president, was 
brilliantly inaugurated. The grand ballroom was found 
necessary to accommodate the Mozart ladies and their 
guests on this occasion. Mrs. McConnell’s greeting to the 
company was well chosen and characteristically humorous. 
She was enthusiastically applauded and from the board 
of directors of the society, bountiful bouquets of autumn 
flowers were presented to her as a token of their respect 
and admiration. 

David Bispham and his splendid supporting company 
furnished the program, presenting “The Rehearsal” and 
“Adelaide,” detailed reviews of which at their previous 
New York appearances have so recently been given in 
these columns that repetition is unnecessary here. The 
society was indeed fortunate in being able to secure Mr. 
Bispham for this opening musicale, which in every re- 
spect seemed to. be one of the most auspicious in its his- 
tory. 





A Sousa Tribute. 


A set of verses written by Joseph Herbert in celebra- 
tion of the recent sixty-first birthday celebration of John 
Philip Sousa read as follows: 


BATIN’ TIME. 
In Paris an’ London, in Galway and Cork, 
In far-off Austhralia, in nearby New York, 
They’re biessin’ the day the benivolent shtork 
Delivered young John Philip Sousa. 
The docther was plazed; took his lave; put his hat on, 
An’ ordhered a bottle for John to get fat on; 
The gossoon bate time with the bottle as baton— 
A musical divil young Sousa. 
The proverb (I’ve heard it from one in the know): 
“Begorra, yell reap just the same as ye sow.” 
That’s why from the minute ye started to grow, 
Ye kep’ batin’ time, Misther Sousa. 
An’ whin the time comes that’s allotted to men— 
They say that the figger is three score an’ ten— 
The Reaper I hope will postpone the “Amen” 
An’ you'll bate Father Time, Misther Sousa. 





“You told me they played duets together.” 
“So they do. Lili plays the notes, and Bob works the 
pedals."—New York Press. 
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MILLER VOCAL ART-SCIENCE OPENING. 


Miller Vocal Art-Science once more demonstrated its 
value, from both the educational and art standpoint at a 
lecture and musicale given in the studios of Adelaide 
Gescheidt, Carnegie Hall, New York, October 26, before 
an appreciative and enthusiastic audience. 

Dr. Frank E. Miller, the founder of this new system of 
voice procedure, gave a lecture on “New Voice Dis- 
coveries—Efficiency and Balance,” which disclosed to the 
audience a new understanding of the possibility of man’s 
capabilities as follows: 

The symbol of the cross was used to show how man 
is, in the beginning, and then rises to his efficiency. The 
crossbar marks the very line on which man is born on a 
level with the earth; his horizontal line is the line of no 
motion, and the one to which man returns at the end of 
life. Dr. Miller went on to state that this would signify 
that man, to hold his position alone for action, is de- 
pendent on the support of other lines of force added to 
the horizontal line, already shown, to allow him to rise to 
his efficiency. 

The principle of this plan of nature is based on a posi- 
tion of right angles to the one on which he is born. These 
angles finally evolve into other angles and form the pyra- 
mid of three dimensions that enables man to stand at all. 
The base on which man stands therefore is the triangle. 

A tuning fork with vibrating bristles was used as the 
practical demonstration to prove the three planes of activ- 
ity of man. A revolving chart showing this angle, with 
the color scale upon it thrust into a circle, demonstrated 
how voice in all its component parts when put into mo- 
tion will blend into one perfect color of beauty, another 
analogy with light and sound—something one may see. 
The voice, however, with its blending of overtones can 
only be portrayed by the instrument of the ear. 

This brought the audience from the framework of man 
to his next point of efficiency; namely, muscular co-ordi- 
nation. In this new school every muscle is trained per- 
fectly in its adjustments in order to warrant a complete 
and well organized mechanism, which insures the freedom 
so longed for by every singer. 

The physiological side of the vocal instrument was made 
clear by morphology, or the science of form by the hands. 
It was shown by slides that when the hands, fingers and 
thumbs were placed in certain positions that the vocal in- 
strument could be plainly seen in its action, and the exact 
resemblances to the epiglottis, the tongue, the septum of 
the nose and its entrance, and the palatal and ear regions 
were all most apparent. 

This is to prove that the larynx can be worked into just 
as easy adjustments as the placement of hands. 

From this point, correlation, bringing every autonomy or 
center of force of the body into perfect control, after the 
vocal instrument is well balanced through co-ordination. 
All this is made possible by a training of the sympathetic 
nervous system. 

The keynote of perfect vocal control was finally brought 
out by what Dr. Miller has termed polarization, giving 
balance and equilibrium to the voice through the mind. 
Since it is much more simple to comprehend that which 
can be seen and heard, Vocal Art-Science uses terms of 
analogy to be more expressive. For instance: Polariza- 
tion of sound in Vocal Art-Science is used in an analogous 
way to polarization of light, and the refraction of sound in 
an analogous way to light. 

Polarization in its relation to tone making is absolutely 
necessary to its existence, because it defines the very path- 
way of voice. 

This is the direction of the bodily forces and the index 
of the center of attraction. It travels along the line of 
least resistance to a given point of centralization, is analo- 
gous to light, and may also be spoken of as the magnet 
which draws the iron filings to itself. 

Everything in nature answers to the same law. Even the 
earth with its north and south poles and the equator, is 
polarized for the earth’s equilibrium. 

The nerve and brain cells answer to this same law. 

Dr. Miller prophesies that though our musical scale con- 
sists of only seven overtones now, in the glorious future, 
however, there will be twelve overtones. 

The fact that a well balanced voice in its power, reson- 
ance and pitch must have a pure fundamental and seven 
overtones to true tone in all its component parts, was of 
great interest. Elucidation, bringing out of obscurity and 
into clear daylight, by actual voice demonstration, was 
made hy the pupils. These overtones were sung individu- 
ally and collectively and all finally blended. 

Demonstrations followed showing refraction and reflec- 
tion of tone in its cyclonic explosions through the hollow 
spaces of resonators. 

The evening was highly instructive, and the final blend- 
ing of the science into the artistie by a beautifully ren- 
dered song recital by six pupils, showed clearly how well 
the system may be applied in every case. Preceding the 
program, several students demonstrated many interesting 
points brought out in Dr. Miller’s lecture, namely, the 
subject of overtones, intensification of resonance, and am- 





plification of power, to the entire satisfaction of the audi- 
ence. 

All of the students sang with well balanced tone and 
with rare musical intelligence and artistry. 





FRIEDA HEMPEL AND THE “PERAMBULATOR.” 


Metropolitan Opera Soprano Sings with New York Symphony 
Society—Carpenter’s Suite Has First Hearing 
in Metropolis. 





At the second Friday afternoon concert, November 5, 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch 
conducting, the program was as follows: Overture, “Ober- 
on,” Weber; air from “Il Re pastore” (Mozart), Miss 
Hempel; prelude to “L’Aprée midi d’un faune,”’ Debussy; 
“Slumber Song” from “Dinorah” (Meyerbeer), waltz “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube” (Strauss), Miss Hempel; suite, 
“In a Perambulator,” John Alden Carpenter. 

Frieda Hempel was in excellent voice and sang with all 
her usual charm and taste. Of the three numbers which 
she offered, both Miss Hempel and the audience seemed 
to prefer the “Blue Danube,” which she sang with great 
fire and rhythmic exactness and impeccable coloratura. 
There were insistent demands for an encore, but none was 
forthcoming. 


The interest of the afternoon centered in Car- 
penter’s suite, which had its first performance in 
New York, though it had been heard in Mr. Car- 


penter’s home city, Chicago, last season. It is a quaintly 
humorous and dainty work, taking about one half hour in 
the performance, the various movements depicting the 
adventures of a baby out for an airing in his perambulator. 
There is a bassoon policeman, who flirts with the four- 
solo-violin-voiced nurse. There is the hurdy-gurdy party, 
the lovely lake in the park, and the little dogs that dance 
about on the green lawns. There is nothing strained about 
Mr. Carpenter’s humor. It is truly delightful and several 
movements started the audience off into spontaneous ap- 
plause and laughter at their close. The orchestration is 
exquisite in its effect and charming special effects are 
scored with the aid of celesta, glockenspiel and harp. The 
principal “Perambulator” theme which goes through the 
whole suite is a most quaint conceit. The second move- 
ment (Policeman), the third (Hurdy-Gurdy, with its wild 
waltz, a true rhapsody of the streets), and the fifth (Dogs) 
are all effective, the latter being an exceptional clever bit 
of musical joking. But perhaps the best movement is the 
last (Dreams), where the baby adventurer is lulled off to 
sleep by a most lovely lullaby (muted violins and celesta) 


and everything that has gone before passes in fragmentary 
snatches through his baby dreams. Movement number 
four (the Lake) reminded one strongly in matter and 
treatment of the “L’Apres midi d’un faune,” which had 
preceded it. In fact, if one wishes to classify, the whole 
work, beth in handling of the material and in the orches- 
tration, leans distinctly toward the modern French school. 

Mr. Carpenter has produced an important work, one that 
deserves to and surely will find its place in the repertoire 
of every symphony orchestra in America and one which 
any orchestra abroad may be glad to put on its programs. 
Here, for instance, we have a case of an important Amer- 
ican talent, who, as soon as his real value was demonstrated 
in his smaller works, has had no difficulty in finding a 
hearing for his more important ones. 

Good luck to Mr. Carpenter. He is a man whom we can 
use very well at the present time to point our Americanism. 

The program was one of pleasant contrast and of cor- 
rect length, the whole concert being over in one hour and 
twenty-five minutes. 

“I thought you were going to take me to the opera to- 
night.” 

“Well vou see I ordered two seats in the front row.” 

“Good enough.” 

“But they had to take out the first row to make room 
for the orchestra.”—-Exchange. 





Ignace Jan Paderewski is fifty-five years old. 
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Lada’s Second New York Appearance. comprised “The Prayer of Thanksgiving,” Netherland Milinowski-Cumpson Successes. - 
eer: folksong; “Sanctus” (St. Cecilia Mass), Gounod; “Agnus “ 
he dancer, who, according to the New York Sun, Dei,” Bizet; “Under Blossoming Branches,” Meyer-Hel- Marta Milinowski and Harry Cumpson wish it made 
felts into living lines,” will make her second appearance mund; “Pastoral,” Lane Wilson; “Russian Peasant Song,” known that the former studied with Moszkowski, Breit- 
York City at the Candler Theatre, Tuesday after- Rachmaninoff; “To a Messenger,” La Forge; “The Monk haupt and Carrefio, and the latter with Moszkowski and 
November 16, at 3 p. m., in the following program: — of the Mountain,” Bullard; “Fair Ellen,” Max Bruch. Breithaupt. Their successful appearance at Aeolian Hall, 
’ nekaia eee New York, in a two piano recital a fortnight ago was fol- 
i dance tos Oe eee ..Gliere 
~ngenetaianiNhy Bike PE nce HARTFORD CONCERTS. lowed by many flattering press notices, not the least of 
Dis Elachule ides Winus. which were those in two German papers, translated as 
Susanna, fr the opera ie ochzeit des +.» MC 
“ste coos coesas Mf wcheticnmaicy David Bispham and John{McCormack Recent Attractions. follows : 
\ Winter in My Soul : «yw'ce'o'ens kv aul athlon Genta é N b The malicious answer to the question: What is more tiresome than 
Mme. Mieler-Narodny. : SE as ORR: eer SF ere a flute? namely, two flutes, cannot be applied to two pianos, for 
Dance, from Prince Igor Sere David Bispham and his company appeared at Parson’s good artists well in training together can bring about very unique 
Dance No: 7 : - -+++++++Brahms Theatre, on October 28, in the “Rehearsal” and the one act and imposing effects, in spite of the rather sparse two-piano litera- 
: ‘ee re drama, “Adelaide.” The former playlet gave opportunit me: 
, : yee etkhanie Rubinstein Atige . eC vigils y* & < Ppo ti y This was proven to the complete satisfaction of a good audience 
RED L.sseseveeeeseesKuula for favorite soprano, tenor and violin selections, which ja Tuesday afternoon in Aeolian Hall by Marta Milinowski and 
Be .+.++...+.++-Kalinnikoff were favorably received. The appearance of Bispham as Harry Cumpson, two artists hitherto unknown in New York. It 
Mme. Misler-Naroday. Lise Beethoven has been much talked of, and Hartford was cme a _—- a a splendid “give = — 
Phadaate .. docs vc sanwdd ede eeesan eae 41SZ a. . : . altogether artistic and in no wise lacking in temperament. t wou 
Old fers one of the first places to have this production. This be a pleasure to hear this excellent duo again soon—New Yorker 


; Johann Strauss drama, adapted from the German by Mr. Bispham, gives Staats-Zeitung. 
.ppeared a year ago at the Princess Theatre and him an excellent opportunity for the display of his his- 





The concert of the two pianists, Marta Milinowski and Harry 
ted a pr »found impre ssion upon both the public and the Cump » who rendered a number of compositions written for four 
Since then she has confined her work to engage- : hands, upon two well sounding instruments in a genuinely artistic 
utside of New York City. manner, afforded a rare treat. When the two virtuosos, Ossip 
mae THE BILTMORE MORNING MUSICALES Gabrilowitch and Harold Bauer, were heard together last season 
her most notable appearances were those at the 


it was greeted as a welcome novelty. But that which they under- 




















MacDowell Festival, the Woodstock Festival, Toronto, Du- Management of Mr. R. E. Johnston took as a single experiment—with complete success—was chosen by 
luth, Bosto ttsburgh and many other cities throughout these young musicians as their specialty. This was soon apparent 
' Bo < Bmp aaiite: ama a series of psc OD eS eee from the splendid ensemble which, t0 use a well worn bet fitlee 
New York, in which many novelties will be presented, Madison Ave. and 43rd St. New York City Se ee dane basa — ern hey eras wala 
them being Sonnses ntance,” a dance founded on Gou- FR gy Bong ng Sarg Fer teoag fF ety G. ~ hearsals. Both artists are excellent piano experts, but they are also 
nod’s “O Divine Redeemer,” Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” and lowing dates: more than this, they meet one another in their warm, often poetic 
interpr ion. h tir i 
ay ethers a a NOV. & NOV. 19, DEC. 3, DEC. 17, arene gmp ego jy doraslyenrtorn 
One can best judge of Lada’s high position from the JAN. 14, JAN. 28, FEB. 11, FEB 25. The program comprised. Mozart: sonata of intimate charm, the bril- 
merous notices she has received from the most eminent Artists engaged are as follows: liant Sinding variations, five waltzes of Brahms, played with tem- 
ritics lhe following is from the Pittsburgh Dispatch: FRANCES ALDA FRITZ KREISLER perament; a scherzo of Saint-Saéns and the fantasie of _Rachmani- 
Lada, the dancer who teaches the language of music, opened her] LUCREZIA BORI GIOVANNI MARTINELLI wed ib aupeaedl the te te aan ch ter ee ee 
ites aegis wow age pg egg ercagp ds bervegiess" pela CLARENCE BIRD MME. MELBA the highly talented musicians. The house was well filled and very 
have a that wailed with the plaint of an enslaved ENRICO CARUSO ROSA OLITZKA enthusiastic.—New Yorker Revue. 
ge with the joy of life and living and fought and fell in CAMILLE DECREUS LUCILE ORRELL 
f ae atl She me at once a — a peasant, a MISCHA ELMAN IGNACE PADEREWSKI Grace Riheldaffer Filling Engagements in the West. 
iwood nymph, but ever the soul of rhythm, GERALDINE FARRAR MARIE RAPPOLD : 4 
ANNA FITZIU ANTONIO SCOTTI Grace Riheldaffer, soprano, is a popular singer in many~> 
Lambert Murphy in Demand. ROSINA GALLI ANDREAS DE SEGUROLA sections of the United States, her many musical engage- ~* 

lime was when a dollar ‘abun was considered a fairly MABEL GARRISON LOUIS SIEGEL ments taking ‘her: froei. covet. t eneet and irom ne Gat 
ape ges ae “e a Senslaianl  sabulian. “ie LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ALBERT SPALDING to the Great Lakes. Everywhere she is received in the 
Zoot Sea AR [oe oes s serene ig FRIEDA HEMPEL THEODORE SPIERING manner described by the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, which 
se days, however, money is no object, and sums _ cori JOSEF HOFMANN ANDRE TOURRET stated: “The concert Tuesday night at the Auditorium by 
paid t artists which would have amazed our fore others: LOUISE HOMER ALINE VAN BARENTZEN Grace Hall Riheldaffer, soprano, proved next in importance 
Caruso’s fee sets the record, but there are other artists BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR MARY WARFEL to the week of grand opera. Each number sung by her 
va are FOOT A - quecsdiis::. agp Subscriptions for seats and boxes or reservations for single be received by her audience with enthusiasm, and at times 
Lambert M aihae the popular young American tenor, concerts may now be prdered (accompanied by check) from this applause amounted to an ovation. Mme. Riheldaffer 
“Anes ertieten career has developed with ous wae” ry Fy 1451 Broadway, New York City. [elephone has been given a warm welcome throughout her Southern 
ented rapidity, and who has won the favor of the = On sale at Biltmore Box Office only during week of éach tour, but at no time has she pleased more than in her con- 
ical public by his sincere effort, beautiful voice, engaging musicale. cert Tuesday night. Her voice was rich and full, her stage 
personality and musicianship, belongs to that class of ar- Seloutetten Titus: Deuered Bogie ome. | in Elsie Concams presence was striking, and each number she sang was ren- 

tists for which there is great demand and ample funds to Subscription Price for Boxes $200 for Eight Concerts dered with feeling and dramatic art.” 
ngage then Recently in St. Louis Mr. Murphy received KNABE PIANO USED At present Mme. Riheldaffer is filling a number of en- 








oo for about an hour’s work. There are very few young 
American singers who can command such a figure, and 





gagements in Iowa and other portions of the Middle West, 
one important appearance being a reengagement at Mason 
hat those who engage artists are willing to pay so large a  trionic ability. The assisting artists were Idelle Patterson, City, Ia., on October 20. After singing at a reengagement 

peaks eloquently of Mr. Murphy’s position in the mu- Henri Barron, Graham Harris, Marie Narelle and Kath- at Warrensburg, Mo., Mme. Riheldaffer goes to South Da- 





sical affairs of America. leen Coman. ' kota, one of her engagements in that State being in the 
Of all the tenor engagements available this season, Mr. JoHN McCormacx’s Concert. Bind: Sills at Diendened. 
Murphy bids fair to have his share. His career since com- 





John McCormack’s concert has become an annual event 





ing to New York in 1910 to begin his artistic endeavors, ‘ 
is like a romance. During the past five years his rec- '™ Hartford now. On October 29 the Irish tenor appeared Alexander Bloch’s Excellent Testimonials. 
reaacs iKe «¢« ( an . ; - ) S iS . 
yratorio and festival work alone is noteworthy, cov- at Parson’s Theatre and, - usual, took the crowd “by Al d Bloch h hi id Ri id 
. a % with the Boston Festival Orches- Storm.” As during last year, he was assisted by Donald exander Bloch teaches at his residence, 790 Riverside 
ng many appearances ost ‘ 


Drive, corner 157th street, New York, as well as at his stu- 


McBeath, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist. Mc- a 
Ann Arbor, dio, 46 West Ninety-sixth street. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Worcester, / p : aren : . 
: Cormack seems still to be gaining in popularity. 








falo, Springfield, Oberlin, Omaha, Ithaca, Nashua, HD. Paawnce. Following are translated testimonials for Mr. Bloch, 
Evanston, Maine, Cincinnati festivals, New York from his former teachers, Leopold von Auer and Otokar 
Oratorio Society, etc. This season is included among other Sevcik: : 
le engagements an appearance with the Philadelphia Cadman-Redfeather Bookings. the Witeiteinn: Mahi cn sie 
estra for the Mahler symphony, to be produced next ; beta 4 Alexander Bloch has studied with me for one year, and, thanks 
9 Charles Wakefield Cadman, pianist, composer and lec- to his exceptional talent and his earnest work, has made quite 
eet turer on Indian folklore, and Tsianina Redfeather, Indian extraordinary progress. I recommend him as an excellent violinist 
d musician. Pror. Leop, v. AUER. 
. : x soprano, have been booked for November and December 3” + Ve 
. C ronxville Gives Program. acutioes 
Christ Church of Broaxt as follows: Vienna, March 29, 1913. 
On Thursday evening, November 4, the choir of Christ Sioux Falls, S. D., November 2; Houston, Tex., Novem- I, the eile, hereby certify that the violin-virtuoso, Alex- 
‘ ms : VY. weve 2 coarent ot Ge ee 8 BS ‘4: k ille. Fl N ber 9: Winston- ander Bloch, of New York, has studied with me from January, 1910, 
of Bronxville, N. Y., gave a concert at the Hote per 5 an ; Jacksonville, Fla.. November 9; to April, 1922; tad completed his work moet satisfactorily. He les 
atan, under the patronage of the choir guild. The Salem, N. C. November 11; Rome, Ga. November 15; at his command a beautiful tone and noteworthy technic, and his 
( ind accompanist was Mrs. Walden Liskey. The Akron, Ohio, November 18; Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., playing is remarkable for -its sound interpretative qualities. As 
ts were: Inez Barbour, soprano; Gertrude Stein November 19; New York City, November 22 to 24; Boston, Mr, Bloch has also thoroughly learned my violin method I recom- 
é Pac ‘ ‘ > : mend him most warmly both as teacher and a virtuoso. 
tralto; Mrs. A. R. Teal, violinist; George Rein- Mass., November 25 to 30; Providence, R. I., December 1; Paov, Oroxan. Suverx, | 
r: Walden Laskey, baritone. Miss Barbour was Muncie, Ind., December 8; Zanesyille, Ohio, December 9; ~ ' -<(Director of thé “Meisterschule” for Violin * Playing, 
and sang particularly well. The program Wichita, Kan., December 11; Denver, Col., December 14. ; . at the Imperial Academy of Music in Vienna.) 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
PERFORMS A NOVELTY. 


“americana” Suite by Victor Kolar Heard by Large 
Audience at Sunday Afternoon “Pop” Concert— 
Enjoyable Program Prepared by 
Emil Oberhoffer. 


Minneapolis, Minn., November 4, 1915. 

The Auditorium held a large audience which thoroughly 
enjoyed the Sunday afternoon popular concert of October 
31, given by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. As is 
his custom, Conductor Emil Oberhoffer tastefully mingled 
the unknown with the known, and a novelty occupied the 
place of honor on the program. This was the symphonic 
suite, “Americana,” by Victor Kolar. Some program notes 
which attempted to elucidate the four movements and to 
find some well known themes in them only served to keep 
the listener waiting for vaguely suggested melodies which 
did not materialize, thus detracting instead of adding to 
the pleasure of the audition. It is interesting to hear one’s 
portrait (if the term may be used) after hearing the por- 
traits of many other countries; it all proved again that 
music is absolute, and verbal attempts to explain do not 
always explain. The suite was, on first hearing, interest- 
ing and quite beautiful—it would doubtless be more beau- 
tiful on more hearings—the test of good music. 

Berlioz’s “Rakoczy” march and Dvorak’s “Carnival” 
overture opened the program, while Rubinstein’s “Valse 
Caprice” made a brilliant closing number; but the items 
that called forth the most applause were Victor Herbert's 





“Badinage,” and mote especially ‘ 
incidental ,€ello silo” Was" ats 








nelius Van Vliet ‘that-ah’ e*pre- 
lude to the: third act of “Na losed,th btn, 

The assi soloist-wad opde we * Molinist, Whose 
playing has ‘won ‘hertuany a sa, the Twi Cities ; 
three moveme eae " ish -symphe nd a 


lovely little en ,, Arenskys: mads;” »were - played 

with finish, a ¢ 
MAePHate *Scibor ov Music Notes. 

The MacPhail Sehool of Music evening lessong,i in piano, 

violin, voice and-cello are’ giyen on Monday, Thursday and 

Saturday evenings from 7,36°to 8.30. ‘and from "8.30 tO 4.30. 


‘ 


Pupils may take one lesson per week of one hour dura- 
tion in class of four, one-half hour lesson in class of two, 
or a private lesson of twenty minutes. 

Pupils must practice a minimum of one hour per day 
on each lesson at home. 

A registration fee of $2 is charged, which will be re- 
turned at the end of the term, May 1, provided no regular 
lessons have been missed through the fault of the pupil. 

Lessons missed through the absence of the pupil must 
be paid for. 

Classes will be made up of students approximately in 
the same grade. 

Recitals will be given at the close of the school year, 
when pupils will have an opportunity to appear in solos. 

The MacPhail Night School offers to beginners a course 
of study which insures rapid advancement and a correct 
method. 

Pupils are required to bring to their lessons a record of 
daily practice. 

Testimonials will be given those having completed one 
year’s work in which the time spent in study, the progress 
and the diligence of the pupil will be faithfully stated. 

To register, deposit $2 with the secretary of the school, 
giving name and address, department you wish to enter 
and previous study, if any. 

Tuition, fifty cents per week. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTEs. 


Last Saturday the conservatory had a rare treat in the 
presence of the Vannini Trio, who were passing through 
the city and gave a recital for the benefit of the students 
and teachers. These young ladies are representatives of 
the Vannini method of singing, and their work certainly 
justified everything which had been said about this partic- 
ular way of developing the voice. An enthusiastic audience 
greeted each number with a round of applause, and en- 
cores were in order. The music chosen for their program 
ranged from Palestrina down to the present day, and the 
singers appeared equally well in all schools. 

Louis Graveure, the Belgian baritone, who received such 
an ovation on the occasion of his singing with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra at a recent Sunday concert, 
was a visitor at the school on Saturday afternoon. A half 
hour’s chat with Director Mueller as to the work being 
done and the aims of the school, brought some highly 
commendatory remarks with reference to both, and espe- 





cially with regard to new methods in teaching which are 
being used here, in which Mr. Graveure evinced great in- 
terest. 

J. S. Garns, of the expression department, is now or- 
ganizing his classes in story telling for teachers and moth- 
ers. The class was such a success last year that many 
requests have come in for another one this year. Mr. 
Garns is also planning to have classes in fundamentals of 
expression for school teachers and any others who may 
wish to take advantage of the chance to learn the founda- 
tion work without giving up other things. On the evening 
of October 22 Mr. Garns gave a program of American 
humor and songs in Eden Prairie. Mr. Garns has recently 
accepted the position of choir director and soloist in the 
Portland Avenue Church of Christ. 

~~RUTH ANDERSON. 





i 


Amato-Macbeth Recital in St. igus. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 6, 1915. 

On November 2 Hattie B. Gooding .preSented for the 
benefit of Kingdom House, Pasquale Amato, assisted by 
Florence Macbeth. Much praise.is dwe Mrs. Howard C. 
Boone, chairman of the committee in charge of ‘the recital. 
Mr. Amato was in fine voice and he wot the aiidience at 
once with his art. Every number on the program was en- 
cored. St. Louisians seldom applaud the final aumber, but 
the Metropolitan Opera baritane responded” with two en- 
cores, much to the delight of thé audience. Amato’s ac- 
companist, Giuseppe Bamboscheck, layed with discrimina- 
tion. 

Florence Macbeth, youthful and pretty, received her 
merited share of recognition, fesponding te-many encores. 
She also appeared with Amato in Henschél'’s “Gondoliera.” 

An early engagement is booked for Miss Macbeth at 
Savannah, Ga. 





May Birpre Ditzver. 
“Dinnis,” says O’Rourke, “sure now is that you playin’ 
on the thrombone?” 
“Sure enough, it is.” 
“Well, I hope just wan thing, Dinnis.” 
“And phat’s that now?” 
“May ye live to play your own funeral march.”—Ex- 


change. 
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THE METROPOLITAN OPERA’S UNRIVALED SOPRANO 


st Her Spring tour 
Dates already closed in Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Washington, Etc. 





opens February 15th. —:-: 


New York Tribune, Nov. 6th— 
SOLOIST WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY. 


Miss Hempel sang brilliantly, but it was in the Mozart air that 
her exquisite voice and style were heard to the best advantage, 
for there they went to the heart 





New York Times, Nov. 6th— 
SOLOIST WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY. 


Miss Hempel sang as Mozart’s music should be sung, with ex- 
quisitely pure and even warm tone. 





New York Herald, Nov. 6th— 
SOLOIST WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY. 
Miss Hempel’s voice seemed more lovely than last season. 
The “Slumber Song” from “Dinorah”’ brought forth rounds of 
applause. 


Chicago News, Nov. 1st— 


RECITAL, 

Miss Hempel’s part of the dual recital yesterday was the most 
delightful thing that has come to us thus far in the season. 
Among all the aspirants to the mantles of soprano greatness, she 
has a claim equal to the best. 





Chicago Evening Post, Nov. 1— 
RECITAL. 
Miss Hempel sang delightfully, not merely the coloratura arias, 
but the German Lieder as _ well. he pleasure of the audience 
and the warmth of its applause were infectious. 





FALL * TC OUR CLOSED cat 


has just completed a sensational four weeks’ concert tour. 





RECENT SUCCESSES 


Chicago Herald, Nov. 1st— 


Nothing could have been more pie than her presentation 
of Hugo Wolft’s bewitching “Elfinlied.” 


Miyneapolis Tribune, Oct. Rae 
SOLOIST WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY. 


Frieda Hempel sang for the first time in Minneapolis yester- 
day, and won all hearts as she is doing everywhere. Hers is a 
soprano of the best and purest type, a type most rare among 
singers. It is full, round, smooth, moving in quality, lustrous 
— flexible and beautiful as a blossoming bough swayed in 
the win 





St. Paul Pioneer Press, Oct. 22d— 
SOLOIST WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY. 
Frieda Hempel has a most exquisite voice; an absolutely pure 
soprano with, in every register, the same perfect, rounded and 
altogether indescribable loveliness of tone. 





20th— 
RECITAL. 

The musical season opened with a flourish on both sides of 
the footlights at the Schubert Theatre yesterday. Frieda Hempel, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, was on one side, and a capacity audi- 
ence on the other. iss Hempel has in her German 


Kansas City Times, Oct. 





Lieder singing a remarkable lightness and fluency. 
Lynchburg, Va., News, Oct. 16th— 
RECITAL. 


Frieda Hempel gave a song recital last night that ae the 
efforts of all other noted sopranos who have ever been heard in 


SPRING TOUR NOW BOOKING 


DA HEMPE 


this city. Her voice is clear, fresh vibrant and true, and 
in her exquisite use of it she gave the most delicate phrasing 
and fullest expression to the varied numbers. She is not alone 
a big singer, but she possesses that charm which is almost as 
essential in power over an audience as a voice. 





Oct. 27th— 
RECITAL. 

Miss Hempel appeared in Pittsburgh for the first time, but we 
very muc ope, for the sake of certain rare qualities, that it 
will not be her last. In beauty of vocalism she presents a very 
unusual and valuable example. Since Madame Sembrich 
was here we have had no such exhibition of the art of bel canto. 

Her voice is naturally of rare purity and flexibility and 
she uses it with fine intelligence and comprehension of sheer 
musical values. fer trill is of a perfection we have not 
often heard. 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, 
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NATIONAL CELEBRATION FOR SOUSA. 


Remarkable Demonstration on ‘‘March King’s’’ Birthday. 


Last Saturday, November 6, was the birthday of a na- 





| figure, for John Philip Sousa is a national, if not 
international figure. Accordingly, his fellow workers 
friends at the New York Hippodrome—all friends, 





JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


m Manager Charles Dillingham to the ushers and clean- 
ers—gave a unique celebration in his honor at the huge 
tre at the matinee performance. Precisely at four 
o'clock, the “March King,” garbed in white from head to 








toe, appeared on the great stage and led his famous band 
in his latest composition, “The New York Hippodrome 
March.” Simultaneously, orchestras and bands from Maine 
to California played the same inspiring strains to the de- 
zht of the Sousa enthusiasts all over this land. It was 
originally intended to have the work played in the first 
class theatres only, but as the news of the celebration 
spread, many requests reached the Hippodrome from mu- 
sic:ans everywhere, so that hotel, cafe, and motion picture 
rchestras united in the event. Even the military bands 
the United States Army posts and the Marine Band in 
Washington had been added to the list, 
Not only in this country, but in England as well, the 
vent aroused great interest. In addition to a personal 
message of congratulation from King George, Mr. Sousa 
ceived a cable from Major George Miller, bandmaster of 


Royal Marine Band, stationed at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, requesting him to hasten a copy of his new march 
n the next steamer, in order that the English musicians 
might also be represented in the great tribute and token of 
esteem. Major Miller’s cable read in part: “We wish 
) participate in the anniversary tribute, Rush new march. 
\fraid too late, but will play ‘Washington Post,’ which 
as cheered millions of our heroes this past year.” The 
manuscript and band parts for the work left New York a 
week ago on the steamship St. Paul. 
playing the “New York Hippodrome March,” the 
was heard in a travesty on “Good-bye Girls, I’m 
Phrough,” and then followed the “March of the States,” 
a feature of the daily program at the Hippodrome. When 
he march was ended and the great Hippodrome chorus 

ywded the huge stage, William Courtleigh, the shepherd 
the Lambs (New York Lambs’ Club), appeared at the 
front of the stage with Mr. Sousa. After greeting the 
‘March King” in the name of the Lambs’ Club, the Hip- 
podrome personnel, and the thousands who honor the name 

John Philip Sousa, Mr. Courtleigh said: “We are 

nished that a man who has been before the public so 
yng has the courage to have a birthday. No—don’t tell 

w old you are, but whatever it is, you don’t look it, 
John.” And after speaking of the regard in which all 
I who know him hold J. P. S.. Mr. Courtleigh pre- 
nted him with a silver humidor, on the top of which was 

a gold medallion with a miniature of Mr. Sousa, and across 
hich was engraved the inscription, “Presented to John 
Philip Sousa, November 6, by the 1,274 members of the 
Hippodrome organization on his birthday.” Toward this 
gift each had contributed ten cents, and the admiration 
1 regard which it is the happy faculty of Mr. Sousa to 
ill those with whom he comes in contact, Amid 

heers of the huge audience which filled every seat in 

he house, a huge floral piece, presented to Mr. Sousa, 


thi 


completed this scene, which was replete with good fellow- 


he committee in charge of the celebration included be- 
side Mr Courtleich, Dudley Field Malone, Collector 


of the Port of New York, representing the Government; 
Leonard Liebling, representing the musical newspapers; 
Charles B. Dillingham, representing the theatrical man- 
agers; Walter Damrosch, representing the American mu- 
sicians. 


SCHOENBERG’S DISCORDS FAIL 
TO DISTURB PHILADELPHIA. 


Modernist’s Work Receives Much Applause in the 
Quaker City—Elman Soloist at Symphony Concert 
—Belle Gottschalk of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company Heard in Recital Assisted 
by Ellis Clark Hammann. 











Philadelphia, Pa., November 6, 1915. 

The widely heralded “Kammer-Symphonie” of Schoen- 
berg was given its first performance in this city and, so far 
as available records show, its first public performance in 
America, at the concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the Academy of Music last Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening. It was not without apologies that Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor of the orchestra, presented the com- 
position. Before taking up his baton he warned his hear- 
ers not to judge the piece and the composer on a single 
hearing. But that the patrons of the crchestra were quite 
ready for Schoenberg, his whole tone scale and all his 
other ideas, was proved by the storm of applause with 
which the work was closed. 

Mr. Stokowski finally was compelled to call his men to 
their feet in recognition of the tribute. Whether the audi- 
ence was expressing admiration for the composition, grati- 
tude for the opportunity to hear it, or merely commend- 
ing the orchestra for an admirable exhibition of technic is 
difficult to ascertain; but certainly there can be no doubt 
that it is avid for novelties and is receiving the modern 
school with an open mind. 

Mischa Elman was the soloist. He played the Goldmark 
concerto in A minor in the fluent and easy manner which 
has endeared him to almost every concert goer in the land. 
On account of a recent illness Mr. Stokowski resigned his 
baton to Thaddeus Rich, his concertmaster, for this num- 
ber, and the “Benvenuto Cellini” and “Carnival” overtures 
which completed the program. 


Miss GoTTsCHALK’s RECITAL. 


Philadelphia music lovers received something of an ad- 
vance intimation of the artistic standards of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company when Belle Gottschalk, the young 
American soprano, who has attracted considerable atten- 
tion as a member of that organization, gave a recital in 
Witherspoon Hall on Tuesday evening, October 29. Miss 
Gottschalk, whose pronounced natural gifts have been con- 
siderably strengthened by judicious training, presented an 
aria from “Pagliacci” and the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” 
with decided success. Subsequently she proved her powers 
extend beyond grand opera by giving a group of songs by 
Schumann and Strauss and another by ancient and modern 
French writers. She was ably assisted by Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann at the piano. The audience was large and select. 

Harotp P. QuIcKSALL. 





Rich Quartet Heard in First of 
Five Philadelphia Concerts. 


On Tuesday evening, October 26, the Rich Quartet gave 
the first of a series of five concerts at Witherspoon Hall, 
Philadelphia. The personnel of the quartet includes Thad- 
deus Rich, first violin; H. van den Beemt, second violin; 
Alfred Lorenz, viola, and Hans Kindler, cello, each an 
artist in his line, making an excellent ensemble. 

At this concert Horatio Connell, bass-baritone, was the 
soloist, especially pleasing the audience with his fine sing- 
ing. Other soloists who will appear during the season 
are Hans Kindler, cellist; Maurits Leefson, pianist; Su- 
sanna Dercum, contralto; Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Elsa Lyons Cook, soprano; 
Earl Waldo Marshall, tenor, and Camille Zeckwer, pian 
ist. Ellis Clark Hammann will be at the piano. 

The remaining dates are December 8, January 12, Feb- 
ruary 11 and April 26. 








Povia Frisch Sings for College Girls. 


Povla Frisch, the dramatic soprano, made her first pro- 
fessional appearance in her present American tour in a re- 
cital at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Thursday, 
November 4. She sang the same program of French, Ger- 
man and Italian songs, as announced for her New York 
recital on November 10. Her reception was emphatically 
cordial and she was forced to repeat many of her numbers. 
Mme. Frisch was afforded admirable assistance by Jean 
Verd, the French pianist, who furnished masterly accom- 
paniments, ; 








Winifred Christie’s American Debut to Be 
Effected at Her New York Recital Next Week. 


Winifred Christie, the English pianist, had never been 
in this country until she arrived about ten days ago to be- 
gin the tour which has been planned for her by the Musi- 
cians’ Concert Management. This is rather surprising, for 
she has been for several years past one of the best known 


pianists in Great Britain. She played in Berlin and Paris 


as well and has been greeted by an enthusiastic press in 
both of these capitals. Several tours in Holland have 
made her very well known in that country also, and she is 
no stranger to the concert halls in the principal cities of 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 


Miss Christie’s first appearance in this country will be on 


Wednesday afternoon, November 22, at Aeolian Hall, when 
she will play the following program: 


Prelude and fugue in B flat mimor............60c cc ceceeeeeee Bach 
Seen tk Fi SN WIG > indie sic 60 bon ow se vn be wedicctee sake Brahms 
ee CER, Ci .Ghr obs vie eth eS pce cb NS cedntncies Florent Schmitt 
SEE OUI Ws Canad peas bane k Waeene IOk Gases pb STess bande chek gen Ravel 
RE os rib eke hic URE b litdan 96 G0 kame db cee ed ius edict Debussy 
CE RPA SES io ve cacrew a npdevecnseekasesuus\ heeds cameos Debussy 
pT RE Mae a er a CP ee er ee 
Prelude, chorale and fugue............0ccccessccccesce César Franck 


Miss Christie to the interviewer acknowledged a spe- 
cial feeling for the works of the modern French school, of 
which it will be noticed a group appears upon her initial 
program. Beside the Brahms’ sonata, the larger works 
which she will use on her American programs are Beetho- 
ven, op. 111, MacDowell “Tragica,” Liszt sonata in one 
movement and the Bach toccatas, and possibly a few oth- 





WINIFRED CHRISTIE. 


ers, as Miss Christie’s repértoire is very large and prac- 
tically includes all important works for the piano. She is 
especially desirous of playing with orchestras and will do 
so during the course of the season. Naturally the works 
of Chopin will also figure to a considerable extent on her 
programs. As the interviewer was leaving, the conversa- 
tion swung around to the question of the popularity or 
Brahms’ piano works with the average audience, which led 
Miss Christie to sit down at the piano and play one or two 
of those delightful paraphrases in the manner of various 
great composers (including Brahms) by Alfred Casella, 
which have recently been issued byMathot, of Paris. They 
are delightful things. Miss Christie played them with a 
full appreciation of their humor. It is too bad that their 
unsuitability for concert performance prevents her from 
placing them on her programs. 





Educational Chamber Music Society Concert. 


On the evening ef November 7 began the first of the 
third season of chamber music concerts given by the Edu- 
cational Chamber Music Society, in the Strauss Audi- 
torium of the Educational Alliance, New York. Leo Levy 
is the founder of the society. Mendelssohn, Haydn and 
Dvorak works made up the first program given by Michael 
Gusikoff, first violin; Mitchel Bernstein, second violin; 
and Leo Levy, pianist. 

On November 28 a Russian program, consisting of 
Glazounow, Tschaikowsky and Afanasieff numbers, are 
scheduled. 
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JANE CATHERWOOD’S MUSICAL 
COURIER RECEPTION AT LOS ANGELES. 


Program of Rare Interest Presented by Well Known Artists—Distinguished Audience 
in Attendance, 





Jane Catherwood, soprano, and also Los Angeles repre- 
sentative of the Musicat Courter, is altogether too modest 
to do herself and her own affairs justice. 

Therefore one must do it for her. And that is a pleas- 
ure, for Mrs. Catherwood is not only a brilliant and suc- 
cessful artist but a no less brilliant and successful hostess 
and woman of business as well. 

For several years past Mrs. Catherwood has been giving 
each winter a series of Musica Courter receptions, 
which have assumed such importance that they have now 
to be held in the Jarge reception hall of the Regent Hotel, 
Sixth street and Park View, Los Angeles. The opening 
reception of this season was given on the evening of Oc- 
tober 28. A musical program of considerable interest was 
rendered by Dr. Frederick Clark, baritone; Dr. S. M. 
Alter, violin; Robert Alter, cello, and Archibald Sessions, 
organ. Dr. Clark, who, by the way, started his professional 
life as a medical man and was gradually drawn into music 
by the insistent demands of genuine talent, gave a number 
of songs and recitations of a serious and pathetic char- 
acter, which were warmly welcomed by the audience. The 
writer of these lines, who was, at that time, Musicat Covu- 
RIER representative in Paris, heard Clark make his debut 
at the Theatre Michel some three or four years ago. The 
excellence of his vocal endowment was then noted, and 


the musical ability and wealth of artistic instinct have 
subsequently so developed and broadened that, at the 
present writing, Clark must be reckoned with as an artist 
of high rank. He possesses technical skill sufficient to an 
adequate rendition of the best music, and in addition to 
this he is rarely endowed with that personal magnetism 
which is the greatest asset of the artist. 

Archibald Sessions, already known to MusicaL CourRIER 
readers as an able and successful organist, was heard in 
a number of trios for organ, violin and cello. Dr. Alter, 
the violinist, and his brother, Robert Alter, the cellist upon 
this occasion, are both musicians with past professional 
experience who have now taken up other pursuits, exer- 
cising their musical ability now only as a source of pleas- 
ure to themselves and others. The excellence of their per- 
formance stamps them, as far as ability is concerned, as 
belonging to the professional ranks, and the ensemble of 
the organ and string trios rendered by them and Mr. Ses- 
sions was irreproachable. 

The musical offerings of the evening were warmly re- 
ceived by a very large and distinguished audience, among 
which were noticed many of the most prominent musicians 
of the Southwest, as wel!, also, as a number of artists and 
literary people. The whole evening was an undeniable 





RUTH ST. DENIS ON TOUR. 


Terpsichorean Artist and Company Start Their Season at Los 
Angeles and Are Headed Eastward to New York. 








Ruth St. Denis, assisted by Ted Shawn and a company of 
dancers, opened their season at the Mason Opera House, 
Los Angeles, Cal., on Monday evening, October 4, and con- 
tinued until Wednesday evening, October 6, giving in all 
four performances before capacity audiences, whose appre- 
ciation was shown by enthusiastic applause. During this 
engagement the program was varied at each performance 
and showed so many excellent features that it is difficult 
to say which is the most attractive and original. An out- 
line of the programs follow: 

Divertissements, Classique and Oriental. 


NATURE RYTHMS. 


Will-o-Wisp. Harvester and Gleaner. 


Dawn. Showers. 
Sunrise. Rainbow. 
Dragon Fly. Sunset. 

Bubbles Crescent Moon. 


The Bat. 
Mr. Shawn, assisted by Misses Dempster, Monzone, Andrews, 


Niles, Vanhoff, Loomis, Sinnard, Forman and Willard Foote. 
A Lady of the Genroko Period............000000: Ruth St. Denis 
The Lord Is My Shepherd—A dance version of the Twenty- 

CE FN scans Sbocktee cee ciRscecpamenes canes Ted Shawn 


South Samoa, The Sea Spirit, Hawaii, 
Miss St. Denis, Mr. Shawn and company 


Sea Island Dances: 


Pandora: A classic legend in three episodes....... Carol Dempster 


Isis and Osiris, and the Ballet of | the Tamboura, 
Miss St. Denis, Mr. Shawn and company 


DANSES MODERNES. 


Dat Deie8 oie e i cecsicgeesckcsveecsegetsicvenmeay's Florence Andrews 


BR soo iv a Chavon va eis ibeeent Miss Vanhoff and Mr. Foote 
ES NR Us ob Kae baked dee Rae eo A Re ..Mr. Shawn 
Baseball Dance -Clair Niles 


COO NEE Ls 5 vb ed cestenebons Mise Lesals ond Mr. Foote 
ea ls. a useie esas wenathd vss Peebebals aveee Sadie Vanhoft 
St. Denis Mazourka................Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn 
a I Sin 0 ok b'cnyeedo Oss 6 CAs eeC Reve heres ee Carol Dempster 
Sok CN Sab v.ncns caving suse Pe tues cneeueewerss Lachita Monzone 
Dense Tmprompty . ..i.. cess cctv aes ctecccnecsnensve Miss St. Denis 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA. 
A Fantasy of India. 
Inspired by the Poems of Lawrence Hope. 





DANSE DIVERTISSEMENTS. 
The Earth Cycle—A Grecian Fantasy. 
Mr. Shawn, assisted by Misses Dempster, Vanhoff, Monzone, 
Andrews, Niles, Loomis, Forman, Sinnard. 





The Peacock, a legend of India.............s0e00. Miss St. Denis 
Rachmaninoff Prelude . Shawn 
Lantern. Dance ..cccccccccccssccccsccvcssvenecves Margaret Loomis 
Shieh PAE os. anc kee bases cocs suaceqtcebens ageeoute Sadie Vanhoff 
Isis and Osiris, and a Ballet of the Tamboura, 


Miss St. Denis, Mr. Shawn and company 





DANSES MODERNES. 
Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn 
Lbs euc chin eDs ehaaewhas DESC CRED Conds eREN Miss Vanhoff 


Chaconne 
Columbine 





artistic and social success. P. 

PY RE. Gdiw bi pedd bua Won nissahepadesennbegeestes Clair Niles 
NE ME Sc wacuoWase seaescdenans Lachita Monzone and Mr. Shawn 
NN es sa nelen's wane daw diswaveuss coane ea Daphne Forman 
Pia 03505 6 oe weds c'tcinnac’ sckgesdcvecqeessns Miss St. Denis 
Fox-trot and Tango..............-- Miss Vanhoff and Willard Foote 
VWallpe Dareetelee: oo ic tie voce ccsess Carol Dempster and Mr. Shawn 

RADHA. 
The Mystic Dance of the Five Senses........... Music by Delibes 


Miss St. Denis and native Hindoo assistants. 

The diversity of this program is at once evident, rang- 
ing, as it does, from the classical to the ultra modern. 
Many of the numbers are of striking originality, especially 
notable among these being the impromptus executed by 
Miss St. Denis herself with inimitable grace and charm, and 
the St. Denis mazourka. Many of the shorter numbers 
had to be repeated, and the more pretentious efforts of the 
company were received with genuine enthusiasm. 

Miss St. Denis is most efficiently supported by Ted 
Shawn and a large company, some of whom, it is under- 
stood, have been selected from among her most talented 
pupils. The scenic and lighting effects are excellent and 
the music most attractively selected. 

The St. Denis company is now on its way East, appear- 
ing on November 15 at the Fuller Opera House, Madison, 
Wis.; November 18-20, Davidson Theatre, Milwaukee; No- 
vember 29-December 1, Indianapolis; December 9-10, 
Schenley Theatre, Pittsburgh ; December 15, Orpheum The- 
atre, Harrisburg; December 27-31, Hudson Theatre, New 
York City. 





STEINERT SERIES SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Revised List of Artists and Dates for Providence. 





Owing to unforeseen circumstances, Albert M. Steinert 
has been obliged to make the following changes in the 
Steinert series of four concerts at popular prices, that 
are to be given this season at Infantry Hall, Providence, 
RK. ks 

Margarete Matzenauer, who has been selected to sing 
the role of Delilah in the opera, “Samson and Delilah,” 
with Caruso and Amato the opening night of the Metro- 
politan Opera, in New York, is not permitted to sing in 
concert a week previous to this important engagement. 
The date of the first concert of the series has therefore 
been changed from November 9 to Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 19, at 3.15 o’clock, when Mme. Matzenauer and 
Mr. Ferrari-Fontana will appear. 

Accordingly, the date of the second concert has been 
changed from December 7 to Sunday afternoon, January 
2, when the artists will be Julia Culp, Lieder singer, and 
Percy Grainger, composer-pianist, Mme. van Endert, who 
was to appear with Mr. Grainger being unable to fill her 
engagements in this country. 

For the third concert, the date of which 
changed to Sunday afternoon, January 16, Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist, and Hans Ebell, the Polish pianist, have been 


has been 





engaged, these artists filling the places of Giovanni Zena- 
tello and Maria Gay. 

The fourth concert will be given as previously arranged, 
Kathleen Parlow, violinist, and Yolanda Méré, Hungarian 
pianist, appearing on Tuesday evening, January 25. 

The revised list of artists and dates are as follows: 


December 19, at 3.15, Margarete 
and Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, 


First concert, Sunday afternoon, 
Matzenauer, dramatic mezzo-soprano, 
dramatic tenor. 

Second concert, Sunday afternoon, January 2, at 3.15, 
and Percy Grainger. 

Third concert, Sunday afternoon, January 16, at 3.15, 
ler and Hans Ebell. 

Fourth concert, Tuesday evening, 
Parlow and Yolanda Méré. 


People’s Chamber Concerts 


SATURDAY, NOV. 13th 
David and Clara Mannes 


Municipal Auditorium, Washington Irving 
High School, Irving Place and 16th Street. 
F. X. Arens, Lecturer. 

Tickets at R H. Macy & Co Inf and Pub Serv Bureau, 


Mail and phone orders at office of Society, 32 Union 
Square Phone 735 Stuyvesant 


Julia Culp 
Fritz Kreis- 
Kathleen 


January 25, at 8.15, 








MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Theatre Poe. ‘Ea Angeles, Cal. 


LEEFSON- HI LLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MAURITS LEEFSON 
ieeaten PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RALPH BROKAW 


VIOLINIST, 
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WICHITA KANSAS 


Helen Frances CH ASE 


COACH 
Concert Accompanist 


W. 98th St.. New York Phone River 7600 


MARTHA S. STEELE 2nasa7"<, 


Concert Recital Oratorio 


Address: Wightman and Fair Oak Streets 
ttsburgh, Pa. 








DRAMATIC 











'di BUTERA 

= CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 

T Carnegie Hall, New York 

oOo Phone, Circle 1350 
WANTED 





TEACHERS WANTED.—A violinist to 
teach all strings; a clarinetist to teach 
ali wood-wind; and a cornetist to teach 
all brass for band and orchestra school 
opening September, 1916. Only the very 
best need apply, stating all information 
and lowest salary in first letter. Address 
Vermond Knauss, 57 West Washington 
St., Hagerstown, Maryland. 





WANTED—Cellists and double bass play- 
ers for women’s orchestra club which 
meets in New York. There is no finan- 
cial remuneration, but those playing will 
receive instruction by a well known musi- 
cian. Advanced amateur or professional 
women players are eligible. The mem- 
bership of this club is limited. A nom- 
inal fee is charged for membership dues. 
Address “Club,” care. Musicat Courier, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 








STUDIOS WANTED AND FOR RENT 


STUDIO TO SUBLET—Large furnished 
music studio in Carnegie Hall, to sublet 
part time. Terms reasonable. Address 
“B. C. R.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








VANDERBILT STUDIOS, 64 East 34th 
Street, adjoining Hotel Vanderbilt, offer 
a distinctive atmosphere for resident and 
non-resident artists, teachers and stu- 
dents. Full and part time. Studios 
cheerfully shown and rates quoted. Per- 
sonal inspection invited. Manager on 
premises. (Telephone Murray Hill, gor). 
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OPENING CONCERT OF THE 


MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 








Sunday Afternoon, November 14th, at 3.15 








M usette : . Handel 
Scherz ; ise Pp pe  “Martucci 
Paolo cnaeae 
| “— eae, Sd xc wocasab wer - Tartini 

Artur Argiewicz 
f lizabetl oeeenus .. Wagner 
Brise ... Saint-Saéns 





THE PROGRAM: 


Romance Francaise, Ouvrez......... Dessauer 


Mme. Elise Kutscherra. 

Variations Symphoniques ........... Boellman 
Joseph Malkin. 
FE TS Herre, Godowsky 
(From the Walzermasken.) 


Herman Wasserman. 











PEORIA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN STEAD, Director 





Music, all: branches; Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own building, 
xcellent equipment Catalog. Address 

234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, Il. 
E 
v FLETCHER -COPP 
E Lecturer on ‘nventive Musical Ability of American Child 
& Fletcher Music Method 
N 31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 

SOPRANO 

Management: WALTER R. ANDERSON 


171 West 57th Street, New York 


DORA BECKER ‘ei: 


18 Hedden Terrace, Newark, N. J. Tel. 1139 Waverly 





MOLLY 


BYERLY WI LSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ROLAND PAUL" 


CONCERTS, COACHING, INSTRUCTION. 
BLANCHARD BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








CLAUDIA MUZIO 


LEADING SOPRANO 


In La Scala, Milan, San Carlo, Naples, Florence, Paris and 
Havana Opera Houses 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES. Aeolian Hall, W. Y. C. 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 
Detroit, Mich. 


50 superior teachers 
All branches taught. 


Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


HUBBARD OPERA TALKs 


A Dramatic Presentment of Grand Opera 
All the Music. All the Drama 


By HAVRAT HUBBARD and WELLS WESTON 


LAURA D, PELHAM GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1854 Tribune Building 1451 Broadwa 
Chicago, Ll. New York, N. Y. 








FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Stadio: 1511 Dodge Street Omaha, Neb. 





OSBORN 
ARABEL 
MERRIF IELD Lyric Soprano 
Mezzo-Contrallo | ary tantnt ie 
Recitals, cinisheaae C peras 
Miss Osborn will accept a limited number of pupils at 


89 SO. 10th STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SABA DOAK Soprano 


Concert and Oratorio 
Address ALMA VOEDISCH, Manager, or per- 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, Chicago. Superior 2680. 


ZOE FULTON 


MA DONNA a 
Address: a Wallace Bldg., E. 


MABEL KING?"™” 


Concert al Oratorio 
Address: 333 alaanie St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pieree Building - ~ 





2 7 Pa. 








Boston 


5132 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, IIL. 
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624 Michigan 4 Seance Chicago, Ill. 





HETTIE SCOTT-GOUGH 


SOPRANO 


Assistant to ETTA EDWARDS St. Louis, Mo. 








:KAIGHN:=: 


Management: NATIONAL BUREAU, GI9 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ETTA EDWARDS Nocal Teacher 


4000 DELMAR BOULEVARD - 


- ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Vocal 


studios RAGA LINWE “csc. 





DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 West 83rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler. 





Recitals Oratorio Opera 





VIGTOR HARRIS *:--.=- 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCH 





v. School of Music and Arts 





ALFE we oy ainsi Director 


Central Park West. Cor. 95th S 


Tel. 679 Riverside 


Dormitory tor _- EE students 
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RUTH K. EMBLEN 


Permanent Address : 
Available for Chaut Eng: 


Court Studio, Wheeling, W. Va., or  eare Musical Courier 


RANGE OF VOICE 
3 OCTAVES 























ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1 ‘Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
dents of all countries. Students received at ter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
all a and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


music, literature and esthetics. 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


DR. ROENTSCR 





MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


FRANCIS ALLAN WHEELER 


Baritone 
CONCERT :: ORATORIO 
New Castle, Pa. 











:: RECITAL 














EXCLUSIVE-HANAGENENT-ALMA-VOEDISCH 








2» GRACE 


pe WHISTLER 
| Contralto 


“She has real quality 
of tone and color.”’ 
—London Daily Telegraph 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Personal Address: 2128 Broadway, N. Y. 













FIVE LYRICS FOR PIANO 


By HOWARD B. KEEHN 


I A Song Without Words 

II Album Leaf 

Ill Serenata 

IV Minuet Antique, Ye Olden Times 

V_ Sarabande 

These are five unusually good numbers for use 

in concert, recital and teaching. Copies can be 
secured from any music dealer or directly from 
the publisher, HARRY H. BELLMAN, 238 WUN. 
DER STREET, READING, PA. Price, postpaid, 
forty cents. 








WHEN 


YOU COME TO 
NEW YORK ON BUSINESS 





You need something 
more than food and 
lodging. 

You need a Home 
and an Office Com- 
bined. 

It should be a home 
with all your usual 
comforts so that you 
may be in the proper 
mental frame to look 
after your business. 

It should be an office 
because a_ neglected 
telephone message or 
delayed letter or a for- 


needs. 
free. 








rates for very unusual accommodations, and that’s why we say come to 


The Hotel Martinique 


‘The House of Taylor’’ 
Broadway, 32nd and 33rd Street, New York 


We have been catering to business men for nearly seventy years and know your 
Right near the Pennsylvania Depot. 


gotten call may mean a 
serious business loss to 
you. 

Then again your New 
York Hotel must be in 
the right place, other- 
wise you are losing 
time and energy in lost 
motion. 

Of course the prices 
must be right because 
if you are a shrewd 
business man you like 
to get the maximum in 
value for your dollar, 
so we charge the usual 


We deliver your baggage to and from 











Congress Hotel and Annex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted to 
public use of any hotel in the world. 
Magnificent Restaurant, Unsur- 
passed Cuisine. 
N. M. KAUFMAN, Pres. 
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“| Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


—Pugno 






“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” 






“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 






THE BALDWIN PIANO ‘' COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 





142 W. Fourth Street 





Cincinnati 











Matsha! GO BB sx 


Management May Beegle 
Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





T3112 


W.R.GARDNER «iit. 


Residence Studio: 2723 Broadway, Dormont, Pa. 
408 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone 4365 J. Grant 


BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. » 


PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 
dress: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, II. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


2 NORTH. Soorano 


Management: 
Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Western Representative: 
M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portiand, Maine 
Wanagement: ERNEST L. BRIGGS. Steinway Hall Bidg., Chicago 


JOHN H lJ G0 pane Peas 

— i. 

FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
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Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 
Joseph Ballantyne Just completed fourth success- 
Director ful tour to Pacific Coast 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


J ohn J. McCtellan 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C. Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RICHARD KNOTTS Re 


Management: BRIGGS MUSICAL BUREAU 
Steinway Hall Building, Chicago 


AacE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Management, Harry Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Iii. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 


LOS ANGELES, : . 

















NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 














CALIFORNIA | 


Ovide Musin 


Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St, 
New York 
-66 East Van 


CENTRAL MUSIC HA fon St.,Chicage 


Chicago's most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seating 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 
ress HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
uren Street, —— (In Summy’s Music Store.) Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740 


MARGARET KEYES CONTRALTO 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St., New York. Personal address, St. Hubert 
Hotel, 120 W 57th St., N. Y. Phone 2365 Circle 
































Wing & Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured inthe musical center of America for forty-four years 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 








Factory and Offices 

















BE SOPRANO 

D 

I Address: 

5 2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

G Teacher of George Sm ry Berlin; King Clark, 

RB Paris; Dr. Carl ufft Y.; Geo. Dixon, oronte; 

oO Shannah Cummin Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 

R Mulford, Viola yillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 

G 1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

EB Met. Opera House Building Srzecrat Opzratic Trarninc (Inctupine Action) 





TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


=" MURPHY «=: 


New York 








Cranberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


——Tue Far.tten System—— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 





Ild’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 II 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also m anager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Musical Directors: 


Walter Spry Music School 


Walter Spry. Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovits. 








bhicagg Musical — 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 

















WIL IAM -ONTIUS, a rector Department of Music. 
a : rector ES Mt HOLT, Director Dep 1ent of Oratory and Dramatic Art. 
The Exceptional nc Cc englete Organization and Comprehensive Courses Make the 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 








42-44 EIGHTH ST., S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., The Recognized Leading Institution of the Nort west. 

Courses in all branches of Music, Orato ry and Dramatic Art, 1 t ;raduate, 
equal in standard to similar courses given in Et iropean Schools an F aculty 
of Forty-four. Each department under Masters of wi de rept station Ft ully 
equipped stage for acting and opera. School open all the year. Pupi Send for 


Illustrated Catalog “C 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


tones are ‘‘sweet’’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo te 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in 
booklet—‘‘An Artist's 
Touch'*— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS 


Violins sent to respons!- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vie- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts ope 


Reindah! Grand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 





MENONA DRIVE, R.F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


Artists know the | 
rarity of violins whose | 


Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 

Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 

Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Indianapolis 
Gonservatory of 
Musi C Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 




















beginning to highest perfection. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 





N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE: Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Sagmenp lectures, 


concerts, ensemble playing, vocal otk r 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 








= —_— INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Pianv, Stringed Instruments, Public 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 
30th SEASON-SEPTEMBER 28th, 1915 


Send for Circulars and Catalogue 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 























MUSICAL COURIER 











ISTEINWAY nie 
| PIANOS sont Saami 


praeeyeninits sien oa “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 


' Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 
AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 ao - - - HAMBURG PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


W | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
arerooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOs E ON] 


Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 

















NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., ~ ~ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 























The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized gee 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 


today. ay 
It is built to satisfy the most 


cultivated tastes 














The advantage of such a piano- is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


TOPIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. banca i sami 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
318 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 324 Street 
































BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











